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EDUCATION AND INSTBUCTION DEFINED. 

1. A CHILD is sent to school to acquire power and to 
acquire knowledge. 

To educate is to develop power. To instruct is to 
impart knowledge. 

2. We get the full force of the word educate by tracing 
it, not to e-duco^ to draw out or off^ but to the verb educare^ 
which "differs from its primitive educere in this respect, 
that, while the latter signifies to draw forth by a single 
act, educare^ as a sort of frequentative verb, signifies to 
draw forth frequently, repeatedly, persistently, and there- 
fore strongly and permanently ; and, in a secondary sense, 
to draw forth faculties, to strengthen and to train them." 

The Latin verb instruere^ from which we derive our 
instruct^ means "to place materials together, not at ran- 
dom, but for a definite purpose, — to lay them one upon 
another in an orderly manner, as parts of a preconceived 
whole." The mere aggregation in the mind of a pupil 
of a mass of disconnected ideas, is no more instruction than . 
heaping bricks and stones together is building a house. 

Instruction is the deliberate, orderly arrangement of 
knowledge in the mind of a learner : first, the elements 
which lie at the beginning, which make the foundation ; 
then, in their order, the succeeding portions of the super- 
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structure, each fitted to its place, each sustaining its proper 
relation to what rests under it or is founded upon it, until 
the whole stands in clear outline, a substantial and com- 
plete structure, — a thorough and systematic knowledge 
of one subject. 

3. As an educator, the teacher's function is to develop, 
expand, strengthen, and discipline the powers of the child. 
As an instructor, he must know all about the material in 
which he works, the subject or branch of a subject which 
he proposes to teach, must choose his tools — apparatus, 
illustrations, and methods — wisely, and handle them 
deftly, and must imderstand the foundation upon which 
he builds, — in short, must be a skilled workman. But 
skill implies a knowledge of principles, thoughtful study, 
patient experiment, and persevering practice; and the 
skill to teach wisely and well demands thoughtful study, 
a correct knowledge, however acquired, of the principles 
underljring the arts of education and instruction, patient 
experiment, and persevering practice, 

THE FBIXGIPLES OF ELEMENTABT EDUCATION. 

No art becomes respectable until its principles are acknowledged ; nntil they 
are methodized and housed in a system the art is a vagrant. —Boucicault. 

4. The child mvst do in order to know. He learns to 
speak by speaking; to write, by practice in writing. N'o 
power can be cultivated but by the exercise of that power. 
There is no way to make sight, hearing, and touch quick, 
delicate, and accurate but by the daily, well-guarded, and 
wisely-directed use of the eye, the ear, and the hand. 
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The senses whicli minister to the bodily wants (as taste, 
smell, and feeling) are sufficiently exercised by the physi- 
cal needs and indulgences. Sight, hearing, and touch — 
the senses which serve the intellect — are entrusted to the 
education of the school, of circumstance, and of vocation ; 
hence, 

I. Train the eye to see ; train tlie ear to liear $ train tlie han4 
to do; train the lips to speak. 

Let the child observe and handle the objects of his study^ 
because he thus learns more quickly and thoroughly j 
because this is the only way to form habits of observa- 
tion or to increase the power and trustworthiness of 
the senses; and because, in every employment in life, the 
accurate eye, the quick ear, and the skilful hand, favor 
success and advancement. 

5. In the order of nature the child first perceives, then 
remembers ; he imagines before he is capable of abstract 
reasoning ; last, he generalizes. The teacher who, in edu- 
cating a child, recognizes this order of the development 
and growth of its mental powers, has all the momentum 
of nature on his side ; hence, 

n. GnltiTate the powers of the mind in the order in whieh 
Nature exercises them: viz., 1. Perception; 2. Memory; 
8. Imagination; 4. Season; 5. Generalization. 

To cultivate the powers of the mind is to cause them 
to grow, — to stimulate and direct their growth. The 
powers of the mind demand, in order to grow, proper 
exercise, change of exercise, and rest. Like the powers 
of the body, they may be dwarfed by inactivity or neglect, 
and are impaired by overwork. 
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6. PercepUan, —Perception is that power of the mind 
which acquires knowledge throtiffh the senses. It is the first 
mental power employed by the child, the busy scout that 
brings in from all directions a complete and varied supply 
of knowledge. In the plan of Nature the child is always 
a discoverer. It is a violation of her plan to force him to 
take knowledge at second hand and from a book, when 
the sources of knowledge are about him, when curiosity is 
keenly alive and Perception on the alert. Se must learn 
of colors hy seeing colors^ not hy hearing about them; he 
must become able to distinguish sounds by hearing sounds^ 
not by reading about them. Since Perception acts through 
the senses, it may be educated by exercises and lessons, 
properly given, which appeal to the eye, — as lessons on 
Color, Form, Local Geography, Animals, and Plants; to 
the eye and hand, — as lessons in Drawing, Writing, and 
Number (when objectively taught) ; to the ear, the eye, 
and the voice, — as lessons in Reading, Sound, and Music; 
to the ear, the voice, the eye, and the hand, as lessons in 
Language. When the pupil no longer acquires knowledge 
by observation and experiment, he should be required to 
refer the statements of the text-book to nature, to verify 
or to disprove them, and thus strengthen and keep alive 
his habit of observation. 

7. Memory. — Memory is the power which retains and 
recalls what the mind acquires. Use strengthens the 
memory ; inactivity dwarfs it ; over-exercise impairs it. 
To know thoroughly is the sure way to remember. " The 
Art of Memory is the art of paying attention.^^ 

Everything which is perceived at all makes an impres- 
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sion upon the mind. If it be clearly perceived, the im- 
pression, is distinct. The simplest act of Memory is to 
recognize that impression when it is repeated. The readi- 
ness with which a thing is recognized is in due proportion 
to the clearness with which it was perceived, and the 
interest which it awakened. A higher act of memory is, 
to retain an impression with such power that it may be 
recalled when that which produced it is no longer present. 
To promote the retentiveness of the memory : — 
1. Create an interest in what is to be learned. 2. See 
that the impression of it is clear, accurate, and complete. 

3. Prolong the impression, to make it deep and lasting. 

4. Repeat the impression until it is familiar. 

To promote the power to recall readily and distinctly: — 
1. Concentrate the attention upon what is newly learned. 
2. Associate the new knowledge with something inter- 
esting or previously known. 3. When one of the two 
things thus associated is referred to, call up the other. 

8. Inuzginati4}n. — As Perception is the mind's discov- 
erer, and Memory the treasurer of the mind, so Imagination 
is the mind's artist^ — the picture-loving and picture-making 
power of the mind. As a more vivid memory, the imagi- 
nation reproduces with life-like distinctness images which 
have once existed in the mind.* In its creative function 
it translates words into images, and sentences into pic- 
tures, thus redeeming from drudgery the study of Geog- 
raphy, of History, and of Reading. It is the creative 
imagination which, under the teacher's guidance, tells the 

♦ See Exercises for Training the Memory and Imagination, Appendix to Teacher's 
Edition, page 264. 
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story that forms a basis for the Language lesson or Com- 
position exercise. What mental power supplies to the 
class in Inventive Drawing their original designs? As an 
educator, the teacher must discriminate between the crea- 
tive imagination and the inventive power. 

An inventor works in constant recognition of natural 
laws and obstacles. To be perfectly trained the inventive 
power must be exercised under specified limitations. To 
call into use the creative imagination, it is sufficient to say, 
"Make a picture," — and leave the child to choose the 
number and kind of lines which he will employ. To train 
the inventive power, his freedom must be restricted. The 
number and kind of lines must be limited ; thus " Make 
a picture in which you use just four straight lines, four 
curved lines, and four acute angles." 

The Imagination, perhaps more than any other power, 
needs wise guidance and restraint, and the conscientious 
selection of the materials upon which it is nourished, to 
keep out the grotesque and evil, to introduce the refined 
and the pure. 

9. Ite€Man. — Itea8on is that power of the mind which 
compares^ understands^ infers^ judges. " Why^^ is the 
teacher's passport to its presence. 

A child learns by observation (perception) that a cat 
has padded feet, and long, sharp, curved claws usually 
drawn back between the toes ; that the cat catches mice ; 
that the mice are timid and fleet ; and that the cat creeps 
stealthily to the hole, crouches, springs upon the mouse, 
holds it firmly, and feeds upon it. When he infers that 
the feet are padded because the cat must walk noiselessly. 
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that the claws are drawn back between the toes because 
if they were like a dog's they would make a noise when 
she walks, and would become dull ; that they are sharp 
because she must press them into the flesh, and that they 
are long and curved because she must take a firm hold of 
her struggling prey, he reasons. 

A decisive victory will have been gained for exact knowl- 
edge^ and for a philosophical training of the mental powers^ 
when^ even in simple things^ pupils are required to give the 
fact first and the inference afterward^ — to say, for ex- 
ample, " This word is a name, therefore it is a noun ; this 
word modifies the application of a. noun, therefore it is an 
adjective " ; rather than, "It's a noun because it's a name," 
etc. A pupil cannot tell why cough is spelled c-o-vrg-h; 
but there is a reason why a word is a verb or an adverb, 
why a city is a commercial or a manufacturing city, why 
we multiply 3 by 12 to reduce 3 feet to inches, and 
the clear-headed, conscientious teacher will not tire of 
exacting the reason, or, to save time and prevent inter- 
ruption, will have it understood that the reason is to be 
stated first, and the inference afterward; thus, ^^ New 
York is situated on a fine harbor. It is connected by 
water or rail with all parts of the country. It is a large 
commercial city." " There are 12 inches in one foot. In 
three feet there are 3 times 12, or 36 inches." 

When a process of reasoning is embodied in a formula 
which the pupil has committed to memory, he does not 
necessarily reason when he answers " Why " with the 
formula. Not to be deluded by this semblance of reason- 
ing, the teacher must frequently ask the pupil to illustrate 
or explain what he means. 
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Pupils learn to reason hy reasoning^ and any lesson which 
permits the insertion of a ^^ why " furnishes an opportunity 
to cultivate Reason. 

10. GenertUizdUion, — Q-eneralization is the power of the 
mind which forms a group or class from a number of like 
individuals; which^ out of a great many special laws cover- 
ing special cases^ makes one law to cover all the cases. The 
power of Generalization does not unfold itself with much 
force in youth ; but, in certain directions, the child gen- 
eralizes early. After studying one by one individual ani- 
mals, he compares their structure, their habits, and the 
adaptation of their structure to their habits, and groups 
them into families or classes ; as the Flesh-eaters. 

Or, after deducing the rule for adding er and est to 
words ending in silent «, and the rule for adding i^ig to 
such words, and the rule for adding able or ible to such 
words, he makes the general rule for dropping the final e 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel. The child can 
acquire the power to make broad generalizations only by 
being allowed to generalize as far as his observation and 
maturity will permit. It is the teacher's office to inquire 
" Of how many of these have you found this true ? " not 
to tell the pupil, " That is true of all these." The teacher 
may aid him to collect his individual instances, and may 
lead his mind to the point of generalization, but should 
not generalize for him. 

11. Because the child's mind grows only by exercise, 
and because the method of observation and experiment 
is his only method of learning anything so as to really 
know it^ — 
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in. Bo not tell a child what yon can gnide him to discoxer for 
himself. 

It is what the child does for himself not what is done for 
hirriy that really educates him. The teacher may furnish 
occasions for thought,. and arouse curiosity, and stimulate 
interest, and put the class in the way of reaching the 
knowledge to be acquired ; but each child must think for 
himself, in his own way, and grasp the knowledge through 
his own personal experience. ^^ Telling^ cramming^ needless 
explanations^ and rote learning enfeeble the powers of a 
child^ stifle his enthusiasm^ and prevent him from learning 
how to learnJ*^ 

12. Many things, as words, dates, symbols, and conven- 
tional or arbitrary forms and usages, need to be taught 
outright as matters of mere memory. Do not hesitate to 
tell a child at once what cannot be discovered by observation 
or experiment; as the name of a thing^ a symbol to be used^ a 
date^ or a form employed by common consent^ but^ — 

IT. Beyelop ideas before gixing terms. Cnltirate Language. 

Wbrds^ without ideas^ do not constitute knowledge. A 
word is merely the symbol of an idea, and of no value 
unless we know what it signifies. The knowledge lesson 
should be in advance of the word lesson. The primary 
attention should be on the idea, and the new word or 
phrase should be taught incidentally — as a secondary 
matter. But it should be taught thoroughly and accu- 
rately, and the pupil should be required to use it — other- 
wise it is no part of his vocabulary. When the child 
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encounters a word before the idea which it expresses has 
been presented to his mind there is no choice but to go 
from the word to the idea, to illustrate its meaning, and 
to require the child, in proof of his understanding of it, 
to use the word as a part of his own vocabulary. 

13. ^'^ Language is that faculty of the mind hy whose 
activity ideas and thoughts are associated with their estab- 
lished signs^ To cultivate Language : — 

1. Call attention to a new thing, and, when the new 
idea is grasped, give the right word to express it. 

2. Introduce an object which will interest the class, 
and let them talk about it freely. If an error of speech 
be noted, commend the child as far as possible, and call 
upon him or some one else to "tell the same thing in 
another way" — or "in a better way." No rule need be 
given. The child should learn good English, as he learned 
bad, by imitation. 

Later the class may " talk with their pencils " about the 
object, and read what they have said. 

3. Give the children opportunities to describe things or 
places which they have seen, to relate stories, and to 
repeat items of intelligence in their own words. 

4. Encourage each pupil to use, to express his own 
ideas, the new words learned from books or from the 
conversation of others. 

6. Aid him to suggest, or to learn, more than one way 
of expressing the same idea. 

6. Impress upon the child that "I know but I can't 
tell " doesn't know well enough. By adroit questioning, 
or, with older pupils, by the topical form of recitation, 
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require the class to express in clear and accurate language 
the substance of every lesson learned. 

7. Occasionally, call upon the class to pronounce, spell, 
write, and use correctly a few words in common use which 
they are prepared to understand. 

THE PEINCIPLES OF ELEMENTABT INSTRUCTION. 

14. What 19 taught should have two i^aluea: 1. Value 
as discipline ; 2. Value as knowledge. The plan of teach- 
ing it should he adapted : 1. To the nature^ capabilities^ and 
condition of the child ; • 2. To the nature of what is to he 
learned. Since the mind acquires the elements of knowl- 
edge through the senses, by means of perception and not 
by abstract reasoning, — 

I. Proceed from the known to the nnlaiown; from the concrete 
to the abstract; from the simple to the more difficult; from 
the particular to the general. 

The best starting-point for the study of any subject is the 
simplest fact of that subject which comes under the daily 
observation of the pupil. The weather of to-day, last week, 
last month, three months ago, will make a basis for, and 
create an interest in, the climate of the locality, of the 
zone, of other zones. The study of the flowers in the 
garden, and in the woods around his home, is a more solid 
and interesting introduction to Botany than the dull and 
well-nigh impossible task of committing to memory a page 
of definitions. The child who with delight arranges his 
gi'oups of objects, and makes an addition table of his own, 
has the fittest -preparation to enjoy, learn, and remember 
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the abstract table of the book. He who can make a list of 
words which are the names of things has a nucleus about 
which to collect the names of qualities, of actions, of feel- 
ings, of ideas, preparatory to defining the term Noun. In 
short, during the perceptive stage, when reason and the 
power of abstraction are immature, the best occupation 
for the child is handling objects, observing phenomena, 
and tracing the operations of special laws : and the proper 
introduction to the formal study of any subject is the real 
knowledge thus acquired. Tabular views, abstract state- 
ments, and all general rules and definitions, should be 
postponed until the pupil has sufficient knowledge to 
frame them for himself. He may not be expected to 
use a general term intelligently, that is comprehensively^ 
until he has examined the various particulars included 
under it. i 

15. In examining an object, as a flower or tree, it is 
first viewed as a whole, then analyzed into its parts. In 
studying a subject or branch of learning, a thorough 
knowledge of the whole subject is built up, little by little, 
from a knowledge of its various parts. The teacher must 
know well the subject or branch of a subject which he pro- 
poses to teachj must make a careful analysis of it^ must 
understand the relation of its parts to each other and to the 
whole subject^ and must choose a wise order and method of 
presentation. A confused plan of teaching can only result 
in confusion of ideas : hence the teacher should, — ■ 

n. (a) Rednce a subject to its elements ; 

iP) Begin at the begrinningr of the subject; 
(c) Present but one difficulty at a time; 
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(d) Introdnce exeiy point in the order of its logical sequence or 
dependence ; 

(je) yfhen two points depend equally npon a preceding, are 
independent of each other, and are both essential to 
the proper understanding of the succeeding point, take 
the simpler before the more difficult; 

(/) Proceed to no new difficulty until the one in liand is fully 
mastered; Be thorough. 

Obedience to a principle so useful and rational is hin- 
dered by the illogical arrangement of matter in ordinary 
text-books. The child is asked at the outset, "What is 
Arithmetic?" or "What is Grammar?" He might well 
reply, "I don't know. I can tell better after I have 
studied it awhile." Teachers have not yet learned that 
they have a right to assign Lesson XIX. first — if it 
should come first. The best time to teach a thing is when 
the child needs to know it. However difficult it may be in 
itself, it will seem simple enough when taught between 
that upon which it depends and that which it underlies. 

To illustrate the principle by an application so pal- 
pable that the chief of blunderers could not ignore it, 
let it be supposed 'necessary to teach what an adverb is. 
The adverb presupposes a verb, the verb a predicate, the 
predicate a subject, the subject and predicate a sentence, 
the sentence a thought to be expressed. Yet more, " An 
adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or 
another adverb." Place must be made for the adjective. 
The adjective must be considered as a modifier of the 
noun. The noun may be taught in connection with the 
subject of the sentence. And so, beginning with a thought 
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whicli he expresses, the pupil may be led to master, one 
by one, in the order of their logical dependence, the 
sentence^ subject^ predicate^ noun^ verb^ adjective — or nouny 
adjective^ verb. Both the verb and the adjective must be 
understood before the adverb can be properly defined. 
Neither the adjective nor the verb is dependent upon the 
other. Both are dependent upon the preceding terms. 
The teacher may choose which shall be first presented. 

16. To determine in advance the path to be followed 
by the student, one must be master of the subject taught. 
To guide him along that path, to secure thoroughness of 
knowledge, to promote mental activity and development, 
to excite interest and stimulate investigation, to direct 
effort in the right channel, one must be master of the arts 
of the teacher. 

THE ABT OF QUESTI0NI5G. 

Questioning la an art, and facility in this art, as in all others, comes only after 
painstaking practice. — Gladmax. 

To rightly value the art of questioning, the teacher 
need only consider the different purposes which question- 
ing serves in different lessons and at different periods in 
the same lesson. 

17. In an oral lesson the teacher wishes, — 

1. To discover at the outset how much knowledge the children 
already possess in reference to what he proposes to teach : (a) That 
he may avoid wasting time in the attempt to teach what they already 
know ; (6) That he may use the knowledge already acquired as the 
basis for the new lesson. 
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By a brief series of animated and searching questions 
he is able to fix the limit between the known and the un- 
known, and to put the class in condition to receive and 
master the knowledge he has in store for them. 

2. To develop the points of the new lesson in the order of their 
logical dependence, to lead the children to work with him enthusi- 
astically and promptly, and to stimulate every child in the class to 
grasp the new lesson firmly. This may be called educational ques- 
tioning y and is the most difficult work of the oral teacher. 

3. At the close of the lesson to recapitulate, to give sufficient 
variety of drill to insure thoroughness, and to lead the class to sum up 
and put in form to be retained the points brought out in the lesson. 

To distribute the questions properly, to elicit in the 
desired order the answers sought, to pause long enough 
for a thoughtful answer, and yet not too long when the 
class is very nearly wearied, to hold the attention when 
the matter is no longer new, and to relieve the attention 
before the interest is exhausted, demands thoughtful study 
and persevering practice. 

4. When a sufficient time has elapsed, to test the pupil's under- 
standing and memory of what has been taught, as well as his ability 
to apply the rule, principle, or information acquired. 

The teacher is no longer a co-worker, who is leading 
the children step by step to surmount a new difficulty, 
but a task-master, who is to judge of his own success and 
thoroughness in giving the lesson by their readiness in 
reproducing or applying it. 

18. In testing pupils upon a lesson assigned from a 
book, the teacher wishes,— 

1. To review the class upon the salient points of some lesson 
previously learned : (a) In order to use such points as a foundation 
for, or to promote a clearer understanding of, the new lesson ; (6) In 
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order to establish the association between the known and the 
unknown — or but newly learned.* 

2. To test their preparation of the required task. 

3. To develop any new ideas which grow out of the subject, or a 
new application of the ideas acquired. 

4. To lead the class to sum up in a concise form what they have 
learned fh>ra the lesson. 

5. To awaken an interest in, and to prepare the way for, the next 
lesson. Questions may be asked and left unanswered to arouse an 
interest in the new lesson, to promote independent thinking, and to 
lead the class to bring in some facts or illustrations not found in the 
book. 

THE LAWS OF QUESTIOXOG. 

19. 1. Questions should be clear^ concise^ definite^ and 

adapted to the capacity of the pupiL They should be in 

simple, pure, straightforward English, of few words, and 

should at once direct the attention of the learner to the 

special point concerning which he is to speak. Indefinite 

or general questions and directions, as, " What have you 

learned about Denver ? " " Tell me about the cube," may 

be permitted in reviews or topical recitations, where the 

pupil is expected to say all that he can on a given subject. 

But, in development lessons, it saves time and prevents 

the introduction of much irrelevant matter to hold the 

class to definite answers by definite questions ; as, " How 

many corners has th^ cube ? " " Of what is it made ? " or, 

" In what State is Denver ? " " In what part of the State 

is it ? " " What city i^ ^^^ capital of Colorado ? " etc. 

* Nothing" can ^ m jj nal t***^ *^® cuBtom of introducing the lesson of 

to-dajr by a review ofy^ irT^^^.^^son— simply because it is yesterday's. If that 

Wesson has not been jk ^^^^a/'^ ^ri»®^» *^® review of that, and kindred lessons, 

should constitute the ^^Ua^hlf ^ v ^^* * "®^^' lesson should be based upon a 

'^^iew of y^batevef yy^^i^k fiO'^eiff ^^^ intelligible and usefnl. 
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2. A question that is heard but not understood should not 
be repeated in the same language. It should be simplified. 
The question should be stated to the entire class, and the 
name of the pupil who is to answer it should not be 
spoken until all have had an opportunity to prepare an 
answer. 

3. Questions should be in the language of the teacher^ not 
in the language of the book. If the questions of the book 
are asked and the answers of the hook are accepted, the 
pupil may easily substitute memory for understanding in 
the preparation and rehearsal of his lesson. 

4. As a series^ questions should be logical: they should 
omit nothing, they should develop every point in its 
proper place, they should constantly lead toward the ulti- 
mate fact to be brought out in the lesson. Each question 
of a perfect series is based upon the preceding answer. 
Unfavorable answers must be turned to good account. 
The pupil should not be reproved for giving an answer 
Avhii^h is justified by the question asked. 

5. Questions should not allow a choice of answers. In- 
stead of " Is it red or green*!! '* ask, " What color is it ? " 

6. Questions should not suggest the answer by contrast ; 
as, "How many of you think that the humming-bird is a 
very, very large bird ? " The answer should not be indi- 
cated by inflection^ emphasis^ tone of voice^ expression of 
face, motion of lips, or in any other way. 

7. As a rule, questions should not be such as are suffi- 
ciently answered by " Yes " or " iVb." Mere assent or dis- 
sent does not require much intellectual effort, and saying 
" Yes " or " No " is inadequate as a means of cultivat- 
ing language. Putting an old question in a new form 
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leads the child to look at an old truth from a new stand- 
point, and to feel a new interest in it. This favors thor- 
oughness and breadth of knowledge. The teacher should 
avoid stereotyped forms of questioning, 

8. A question should not introduce ideas which have been 
carelessly omitted^ or anticipate ideas which have not yet 
been taught. Questions which tell too much, which assume 
too much, or which admit of guessing at the answer, are 
weak educational instruments. 

9. The question should not generalize for the class ; as, 
" What have you learned of all these ? " before " Of how 
many of these is that true ? " 

10. A question should be interrogative in its form ; as, 
" What kind of a tree is this ? " instead of " This is what 
kind of a tree ? " Elliptical questions are useful with very 
young children, whose embarrassment or meager vocabu- 
lary may demand such indulgence, but they should be 
abandoned as soon as the pupils are able to answer in sen- 
tences. ^ 

As the chief value of educational questioning is to 
stimulate mental activity, and to give the pupil a habit of 
thinking and investigating for himself, each question should 
require a distinct intellectual effort^ and each answer should 
be the thoughtful result of the pupiVs own work 

20. Skill in receiving and in disposing of answers is an 
important part of good class-questioning. 

If there he no answer, the teacher is usually to blame. He has 
miscalculated the power of the class. 

If the answer be a random guess, or wilfully wrong, the teacher is 
certainly to blame. The discipline of the class is bad. 

If the answer be partly right and partly wrong^ the teacher should 
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unravel the difficulty by asking questions which will simplify the 
matter, and then return to the original question, and obtain the cor- 
rect answer. 

Always give a pupil credit for any element of correctness which his 
answer may contain. If possible, lead him to see wherein it is incor- 
rect, and why that is wrong. 

Do not resort to ridicule to show that an answer is absurd. A child 
will not try to answer if he feels that he may be laughed at for his 
pains. Simultaneous answering is useAil to encourage the weak and 
timid, to arouse flagging attention, or to save time in recapitulation 
and drill ; but individual recitation is the safeguard of thoroughness, 

ORAL LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

Can we too often say to the teachers of youth that all hearing and reading does 
not half so much strengthen and delight the mind as writing and speaking? —Jean 
Paul Richter. 

21. It is the first day of school. Vital questions are to 
be settled. The teacher, brought face to face with five, 
fifteen, twenty-five, fifty children, just freed from the nur- 
sery and kindergarten, or collected from the street, has 
peculiar responsibilities. Tact, cheerfulness, animation, 
a genuine interest in children, and that quick intelligence 
which knows well when to see^ and when not to see^ tvhat is 
going on^ will be worth more to-day than profound scholar- 
ship. To get acquainted is the first thing in order. The 
ready means to acquaintance is conversation. The best 
stimulus to conversation is a subject of interest about 
which one has something to say. 

For a Conversational Lesson for the First Day of School: 

1. Provide an object which will not fail to excite the interest of 
the class ; as a bird, a large toy, or a bright picture illustrating a 
nursery rhyme. Conceal the object until time for the lesson. 

2. Without any formaUty whatever, speak two or three words of 
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cordial welcome. Then, to arouse cariosity and lead the class to 
forget themselves aad the strangeness of their surroundings, ask, 
What do you think I have to show you to-day? 

3. After a moment's pause, or a few words to stimulate their in- 
terest, present the object. Place it where all in the class can see it 
Ask, Who knows what it is? "Yes." "All tell me what it is." 
(The timid who would not answer alone may answer with the rest.) 

4. Let the children say what they will about it. To get them to 
talk is the purpose of the lesson. If there be any hesitation, call atten- 
tion to something else about the object which will interest them. 
Let a child who is too shy to talk take the object, or point out the 
parts which the others are talking about. 

5. Do not weary the class. Put the object away before their 
interest flags. 

Cautions. 1. Avoid asking questions which they can- 
not readily answer. 

2. If a shrinking child attempts to say something, do 
not seem to observe him closely. If necessary, help him 
to finish what he tried to say. Add something interest- 
ing to it. 

3. Avoid asking a child to do anything which he can- 
not or will not do. For today, issue no commands. 

4. If there be but few children in the class, allow them 
to collect around you and examine the object. If the class 
be large, stand near them, or movd from place to place in 
their midst. 

5. Do not criticize errors of speech. At most, only 
restate pleasantly, in a better form, what the child at- 
tempted to say, as: Child. "It aint got no ears." — 
Teacher. "No; it hasn't any ears." 

For Language Lessons for the First Year in School, 
the objects with which children are already partially 
familiar furnish abundant material. A few conversational 
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lessons, similar to that outlined above, to enable the 
teacher to study the children while the children learn how 
to go to school, may be followed by familiar talks about 
the objects in the school-room. As the chief use of these 
early lessons is to get the children to express what they 
know, the objects chosen should be such as they have seen 
elsewhere ; as the table, the chair, the door, the windows^ 
or the clock, rather than the blackboard, the crayons, or 
the desks. To name the object, to speak the name plainly, 
to tell where they have seen something like it before, to 
tell what it is for, to tell the color of it, and anything else 
they can about it, may be quite enough for one lesson. In 
general, without limiting freedom of expression, it is bet- 
ter to have a plan for the lesson : as, — 

1. The name of the object. Drill on the pronunciation of the 
name. 

2. How many have seen any other or others like this. Where? 
A question which will elicit in answer the name (if not too difficult) 
of more than one. 

3. What people have them for, or do with them, or of what use 
they are. 

4. Color; very large or small; like or unlike others which they 
have seen ; why others did not look like this. 

5. Questions which elicit in answer the words of the lesson upon 
which they. need to be drilled. 

6. A simple home-task to cultivate perception and comparison ; 
as, if the lesson has been about a chair, to look at the chair in which 
baby is rocked to sleep, or the chair in which the little brother or 
sister sits at table, and tell about it to-morrow. 

Cautions. 1. Avoid objects whose names the children 
could not articulate. 

2. Avoid teaching or using many new words. 

3. Use very simple and pure English. If a child errs 
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in speech, either restate his fact without remark, or say, 
" Yes, that is true." I would say, "... ," putting it in bet- 
ter form. Or, agree with him as to the fact, and ask him 
or another to " tell it in a different way," or " in a better 
way." Let the child who made the error repeat what he 
said in the better form. Cordially approve the new state- 
ment. Not merely to see that a thing is done^ but to see 
that it is done in the best way^ is the indispensable office of 
the teacher. The child is not to be interrupted or contra- 
dicted. Without any spirit of censure, with tact, polite- 
ness, and gentleness, he is simply to be shown the right 
way. 

4. The lessons should be brief. Twenty minutes would 
be too long, even for a class of forty children. 

5. Clioose unlike objects for consecutive lessons. Vary 
the plan pursued. 

22. Two or three talks about objects with which the 
children are comparatively familiar may be followed by a 
few picture lessons on domestic animals, or two or three 
lessons in distinguishing sounds, recognizing colors, and 
testing weights. The following scheme of lessons will* be 
suggestive to the teacher, and may be modified in any way 
which will adapt it to the needs of individual classes, 
provided it be remembered always that, — 

To educate the senses and cultivate perception is as great a service 
as to train the lips to speak. That — 

To help the child acquire ideas is more valuable than to teach him 
to use words. That — 

Pictures appeal to but one senscy and cultivate imagination rather 
than perception^ give erroneous ideas of relative size, and give no 
ideas of sound, weight, and other sensible qualities ; and that pio- 
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tare lessons must therefore alternate constantly with lessons on 
Sound, Color, Size, Weight, Form, Drawing, MineraU, Plants, and 
manufactured objects. 

To keep in view that, in all these things the child is a 
discoverer ; that the eye^ the ear^ the hand^ and the tongue 
are • to he impartially trained^ it would be better not to 
think or to speak of these early lessons as Language Les* 
sons^ but as exercises in 

Getting Acquainted with Things. 

Color. Make a collection of bright-colored crewels, 

knots of silk, samples of ribbon, straws, bits of tissue-paper, 

beads, feathers, and whatever will add interest, or variety 

of application, to the lessons. During the first year, teach 

the children to recognize and name the prominent colors ; 

as, — 

red, yellowy blue, 

green, violet, orange, 

brown, white, black. 

Piaiz. 1. Place the materials of various colors before the class. 
Select two objects, as two blocks, straws, or feathers, which differ 
in color, hut are alike in every other respect. Have the two objects 
named. 

2. Hold up one of them, and ask who will come to the table and 
find one jv>st like it. Another. Another. In each case have the 
class agree that they are alike. 

3. When all have been found, still ask them to find another. If 
they say there are no others, select one which diflfers in color only, 
and ask why that would not do. What color are these? 

4. Who can find anything else on the table that is red f Repeat 
this until all the things that are red have been found. In each case 
have the child show the object to the class, and tell what he has 
fouifd, and what color it is ; as, ** / have found a red head,'' " This 
feather is red,** 

6. Pind something elsewhere in the room that is red ; or. Bring 
something to school to-morrow that is red. 
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Cautions. 1. When the objects are not in use, it is 
better to keep them out of sight. Novelty furnishes half 
the interest of the lesson. 

2. Each color should be represented in different ma* 
terials, and in various tints and shades. 

3. If the children say ^^ light blue^^^ ^^ dark green^^^ etc., 
accept and use the terms ; but do not attempt to teach 
them to distinguish or name the different tints, hues, and 
shades. 

4. Take care to place together the colors which har- 
monize ; as red with green ; yellow with violet ; and blue 
with orange. 

5. Test every child in the class to discover if any be 
color-blind. 

When one color has been learned, make on the black- 
board a small square or other design in crayon of that 
color, and let it remain. After red, teach the class to 
recognize green. Review red and green together, and add 
the design in green crayon. Place elsewhere on the board 
the design in orange and blue, and in yellow and violet, 
when those colors have been learned. 

After several colors have been taught, caU upon the 
children to name a flower, a fruit, a bird, or other absent 
object, and tell what color it is. To be sure that all in 
the class are thinking of the same color, have the child 
who names the object point out something in the room 
that is of that color. If only a part of the object be of 
that color, as the breast or neck of the bird, or the center 
of the flower, have the child state which part is of the 
color chosen. If the thing named varies in color — as, 
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roses red, white, yellow — lead the class to state that. 
When the children differ about the color of any object, let 
them look at it before the next lesson, and report what 
color it is. The colors in a bouquet, in a picture, in the 
plumage of a duck or peacock, in the rainbow, or in the 
landscape seen from the school-room window, may be used 
as a lesson in review. The name of each color written 
over the color-square on the blackboard will be learned 
by the word-method before the close of the year. 

Size. By the comparison of sticks, strings, lines, strips 
of paper, pieces of tape, and various other objects, lead 
the children to pronounce and use correctly : 

1. Long and short , 

2. Long and longer, 

3. Long, longer, and longest, 

4. Short and shorter, 

5. Short, shorter, and shortest. 

Plan. 1. To develop the new idea and teach the word, present 
two objects, as two strings, which differ in length and are alike in 
every other particular. Have the class say what you have ; how many 
you have ; how many you put on the table ; which string you put 
down, and how they can tell which it was when the two are together. 

2. Apply the new word, or words, to lines on the blackboard 
and to the objects in the school-room. 

3. Have them name things seen oUt of school that are short; 
long. Name two that are long, and tell which is the longer, etc. 

Cautions. 1. Teach the children to measure^ and not to 
guess, to find out which is longer or shorter. 

2. Present new objects, and vary the tests given and 
the applications required, in order to promote interest and 
to secure variety in the language used. 
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Take a few lessons on some other subject ; as, Weighty 
or Sound, Then review the above, and teach : — 

6. Broad and narrow, 

7. Broad and broader^ 

8. Broad, broader, and broadest. 

Caution. If a child use a correct word, as wide^ accept 
it, and commend him. Ask who knows another word 
that means the same, and accept, or teach broad. 

9. Two words to describe the same thing ; as, " a lonff^ 
narrow brook," "a long^ broad street," "a shorty narrow 
lane," " a broad^ short aisle." 

10. Thick and thin, 

11. Thick, thicker, and thickest, 

12. Thin, thinner, and thinnest. 

13. Two words to describe the same thing ; as, " a shorty 
thick pencil," " a long, thin board," " a broad, thin ribbon." 

Caution. Aid the children to express themselves in 
full statements ; as. The stove-pipe is long. A piece of thin 
paper was wrapped around it. I have the thickest coat. 

Note. — If there be time, the teacher may add lessons on things that 
are large, small, deep, high, tall, low. Shallow, slender, and words as 
difficult as these should be deferred till much later. 

Weight. Furnish, in addition to the objects which the 
class see and handle, a few packages which look alike, but 
differ in weight. Develop the correct ideas, and teach the 
pronunciation and use of — 

1. Light and heavy, 

2. HeaTy, hearier, and heaviest, 
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3. Light, ligrhter, and Ugrhtegt, 

4. Large (in size) and light (in weight), 
6. Small (in size) and heavy (in weight). 

Plan. 1. Have the objects distinctly named; as, cork, iron, a 
sponge, a book, a feather, some packages (bundles, or parcels). Let 
the children talk fteely about them, — tell the use of cork, iron, or 
sponge ; where the feather grew, and what color it Is, etc. 

2. Have a pupil stand with arms outstretched at the sides. 
Place a light object on the tips of the fingers of one hand, and a very 
heavy object on the other. Lead the class to state that the stone 
made the arm drop, and tlie sponge did not. Repeat with various 
objects and several children. 

3. Obtain or teach light and heavy, 

4. Ask the class to find things in the room that are light; that 
are heavy. 

5. Apply to the paper parcels, and lead them to state what we 
must do to find out if anything be light or heavy. 

6. In review, have the pupils apply two or more terms to the 
objects found; as. The poker is short, thick, heavy; the long, light 
pointer, etc. 

JPltice. By proper questioning and by a suitable arrange- 
ment of objects, lead the class to pronounce and use cor- 
rectly the ordinary prepositions ; as, — 

The box is on the table. 

The pencils are in the box. 

A stool is under the table. 

The stove is by the window. 

Mary is ne£ir the fire. 

The bell is between the box and the book. 

They knocked at the door. 

We rode down the hill. 

We walked up the hill. 

They ran from the dog. 

Caution. 1. Do not allow the use of ^'frum " for 
from ; " uv " for of ;; " eowt " or " deown " for out or down. 
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Farm. During the latter half of the year the class 
may be taught objectively a few words which express 
form; as, — 

1. All that we can see or touch of the ball (the box, 
the block, etc.) is its surikee. 

Pian. 1. Have the objects named. 

2. Hold up a ball, and ask what it is. How do yon know? 

3. Take the ball and show me all of it that yon can see. Toach 
all of the ball that you can see. 

4. Bepeat with yarioas objects and several children. 

5. Who knows what to call all that we can see or tonch of the 
ball? Children, or teacher, give term surface. 

6. Drill on the pronunciation of the word. Application: as, 
Take something from your desk and show me its surface. Show 

me all of the surface. What is the surface of the box? What (of 
this block, &c.) am I touching? What (of the bell, &c.) do you see? 

2. The ball (egg, apple, etc.) has a coired surface. 

Piazi. Push a ball, and then a box. Lead the class to say 
that the ball rolled; that it rolled on its surface; that the ^^g 
(apple, etc.) rolls on its surface; that the box, book, etc., will not 
roll. Teach ^^ curved surface,** and apply to objects in and out of 
school, or which may be brought to school ; as a lemon, marbles, 
a grape, an orange, etc. 

3. The box (block, book, etc.) has a plane surface. 

PlaJi> Be view curved surface. Teach jpZaiic surface by a similar 
plan. 

4. This is a fiice^ These are fiiceg. 

5. A face on which the block will roll is a cmred foce. 
A face on which the box will stand is a plane fiftoe. 

Pian. 1. Hasty review of surface, curved surface, and plane sur- 
face, with application to the objects to be used in the lesson. 
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2. Call attention to something shaped like a hemisphere (or cyl- 
inder). Show all the surface. Show that it will both roll and 
stand. 

3. Have a child put his hand over the part of the surftwie on 
which it will stand ; touch every bit of that part ; say that he is 
touching apart of the surface ; that the box will stand on this part of 
the surface. Repeat with other objects and different pupils. 

4. Find a part of the surface on which this will roll ; show all of 
that part ; tell what you are touching. Repeat with objects which 
have plane surfaces. 

6. Teach face and faces. Apply to many objects. Lead the 
children to use the terms curved and plane ; to tell what a curved 
face is ; what emplane face is ; and that a face is apart of the surface, 

6. Review with varied application. 

6. This is an edge. These are edges. 

7. This is a straight edge. This is a curved edge. 

Pia22. 1. Take a block or box. Call attention to an edge. Who 
can take another block and find something on it like this? Apply 
to the desks, table, &c. 

2. Who knows what^his is? Drill on e and edge, 

3. Find another. Another. What shall we call all of these? 
Drill on edges. Find three edges that are alike. 

4. By moving the fingers toward each other on two adjoining 
faces till they meet on an edge, lead the children to state, " Where 
two plane faces meet is a straight edge." "The edge between a 
plane face and a curved face is a curved edge." 

6. Application. Find a face and tell us about it. Say some- 
thing about this edge. What is a plane face? On what kind of a 
face will the box roll? Show me all that you can see or touch of the 
orange. What is it? What kind of a surface has the orange? See 
if it will roll on its surface. Pick out a block that has one curved 
face, one plane face, and one curved edge. Take something from 
the table and tell us all you can about it. 

6. Bring something to school that has a plane surface. 

8. A picture of a straight edge is a straight line. A pic- 
ture of a curved edge is a curved line. 
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9. This straight line is rertical. This line is horizontal. 
This is an oblique line. 

Note. — The review of the words taught should be by means of 
application to new objects. If the pupils were six when they entered 
school, they will be able to take in connection with the review. 

10. This is a sphere. This is a (half-sphere) hemisphere. 

11. This has two curved edges ; it has two plane faces, 
and a curved face between them ; it is a cylinder. 

12. This has six plane faces ju8t alike ; it has eight cor- 
ners ; it has twelve straight edges ; it is a cube. 

13. This has one curved edge ; it has one plane face ; 
it has a curved face that ends in (tapers to) a point called 
the apex \ this is a cone. 

In application of the words which describe lines, the 
teacher may make a drawing on the blackboard, and have 
the class point to the various lines and tell what kind of a 
line each is. Or, the teacher may. dictate : " Draw a ver- 
tical line. Draw a straight line. Draw a curved line. 
Draw a horizontal line. Draw a straight line that is 
neither vertical nor horizontal; what kind of a line is it?" 
Or, each child may be allowed to make a picture, using a 
limited number of lines, and describe his picture to the 
class. 

Minerals. The list of -Words to be taught by these les- 
sons must vary in various localities. In every school th^ 
children may be taught to distinguish and name, — 



marble. 


slate, 


coal. 


groid, 


silver. 


iron. 


copper, 


lead, 


tin, 


zinc, 


pebbles. 


sand. 
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and the minerals common in their own locality. They 
should be able not only to name, but to say something 
about each ; as, The pebble is smooth and white. It is 
small^ and has a curved surface. Iron is heavy. This 
piece of marble is cold and heavy. Gold is yellow^ but the 
coal is black. That stone is large and rough. The sand 
sparkles. The tin is bright. 

Sound* The lessons on sounds may be given in five or 
ten minutes, as a relief to any slate exercise, or attention 
to a book or chart. Of course, the eyes must be closed, 
or the face averted. 

Plan. 1. With all eyes closed, touch a bell and ask, What did I 
do? How do you know? With what did you hear? Show me your 
ears. How many ears have you? Touch one of them, and say ear. 
Drill. Touch both, and say ears. Drill. 

2. "-4W look and listen" Touch two bells, or a glass and a 
piece of wood. " Close your eyes,** Touch one only, and ask, 
" Which did I touch?" Have the class agree. ^^ How could you 
tell?" Children. ^^ By the sound." Apply to an empty glass, and 
a glass ftiU of water, and to many various objects. 

3. Touch an object gently, then sharply. Lead the class to say 
that it was the same thing, but one sound was loud and the other 
lo"w, or soft, or faint. 

Have the class name sounds they like, and sounds they 
do not like ; imitate sounds ; tell why people keep a 
canary bird in a cage instead of a goose or a peacock ; 
recognize each other's voices and footsteps ; and use words 
that tell sounds : as, — 

The bell rings. Birds sing. 

Boys whistle. Parrots talk. 

A bee buzzes. The cat mewB. 

Geese hiss. Horses neigh. 
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Peacocks scream. The crows caw. 

A robin chirps. Larks warble. 

A rooster crows. A hen cackles. 

The dove coos. Lambs bleat 

The duck says, " Quack, quack.'* 

The bob-o-llnk says, " Bob-o-link." 

We whisper, laugh, talk, sing, shout, whistle. 

Anifnals. No attempt should be made to give these 
lessons the formality of scientific study. They are to be 
simply talks about familiar animals, to lead the children 
to observe closely, and to state what they know in good 
language. When it is necessary to use a picture, as for a 
lesson about the cow or horse, have the class see the ani- 
mal out of school, and verify, or add to, the statements 
made. Whenever possible, have the living creature or a 
stuffed specimen before the class during the lesson. Any 
bird in a cage, or stuffed bird, a globe of gold-fish, or a 
specimen from the fish-market, will furnish the class with 
something to say. If a picture be used, choose one large 
enough for all in the class to see ; and when the animal 
is named, have different children show on the wall about 
how high it is, or name some other animal about as large. 
Not all the points indicated in the general plan, given 
below, can be taken in one lesson. The character of the 
previous lessons must determine which may be omitted. 

The names of parts common to all, as head^ body^ may 
be written upon the blackboard, and will soon be learned 
by the word-method. 

General Plaji. 1. Name of animal. 

2. What it does. 

3. Parts named and counted. 

4. Description of parts. 
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6. Use of characteristic part; as, wings to the bird, fins to the 
fish, horns to the cow. 

6. Uses of the animal to us. 

7. Parts usefhl after death. 

8. Names of parts as used after death ; as, meat, hide or leathery 
mutton^ pork, 

9. Treatment. 

10. Name of young; as, caZ/, chicken, colt, lamb, kid, gosling, 
kitten, ' 

In considering treatment^ the teacher has an opportunity 
to appeal to the moral nature of the child; to call attention 
to the creature's mode of defense ; as, The cow hooks^ The 
horse kicks^ The dog hites^ The rabbit runs^ The cat 
scratches^ The bee stings^ The bird flies ; to teach two 
or three words which tell about the disposition ; as, The 
lamb is gentle,, The rabit is timid,, The dog may be cro%% ; 
and two or three others ; as, shelter, protect, or defend. It 
need not be feared that the word is too long, if the idea 
be simple arid clearly apprehended, A child says wheel- 
harrow as quickly as saw when he has a lively interest in 
the object. 

It will be seen that there is no lack of material for 
Language Lessons in the most elementary schools. And 
there is no excuse for neglecting English in any schools. 
Children like to see things, and to talk about them. Grant 
them this right, enter into their spirit, and the path will 
be clear. 

For LsungusLge Lessons for the Second Year. 

23. Prepare a course of lessons similar to that sketched 
above. Use different objects. Introduce ideas and words 
which are a trifle luore difficult ; as in — 
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Color, Tint, shade, hue, wUh the name of the lightest tint and 
darkest shade of each color. 

Sound, Pleasant sounds are musical (like music), s^vreet, soft, 
clear. Unpleasant sounds are harsh, shrill, etc. 

Place, Against the wall, across the field, below the bridge, 
beyond the stream, through the gate, before and after dinner, 
beside the well, one between two, several among many, looking 
toward the window, etc. 

Form, Parallel lines, strings, streets. Angle, right angle 
C like my knife half open "), acute angle, obtuse angle. Figures : 
triangle, square, oblong, etc. 

Animals, The cow has a long, tufted tail ; the horse, a hand- 
some mane ; the dog, a shaggy coat ; the deer, slender legs ; the 
duck, webbed feet and glossy plumage, etc. 

It is to be remembered that in this year the children 
"talk with their pencils." They should write a few words 
and one or two statements from every lesson. At first 
the teacher may write on the blackboard, and let the 
children observe and imitate. Later, the teacher may dic- 
tate what they are to write. At last, they may choose 
which of the statements made they would like to write. 

In addition to the work outlined for the first year, they 
may have lessons : — 

1. On fruits — the parts, uses, and some of the quali- 
ties of each. 

2. On vegetables — their names, and how they grow. 

3. On flowers — their names, colors, fragrance. 

4. Things found in digging a well. 

5. Tliiiigt> found in the sea. 

G* The names of the parts, and clothes of a doll. 
7* Things that are — 

"^ clean, tongrh, harsh, old, 

pretty, rough, bitter, new, 

^alJf coarse, mellow, warm, 

bright, sour, sweet, cool. 



r "* *e 
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24. A course of lessons, more distinctively studies in 
language^ may comprise : — 

1. Oral and wrUten answers to questions about objects; as, 
(a) What is it? (6) Where is it? (c) What is the color of It? 
(d) Of what is it made? (e) What parts has it? (/) What kind 
of a . . . (naming part) has it? (g) What is the use of the . . . 
(naming part) ? 

2. Oral descriptions of present or absent objects. To vary the oral 
exercises in describing absent objects, "Think of something; tell 
just how it looks, and see if we can guess what it is." The leading 
points of the description should be written upon the blackboard, 
that they may be verified after the object has been named. 

3. Using correctly the new words of the reading lesson. The mean- 
ing of a word may be illustrated by (a) an object, (6) a picture, 
(c) an action, or (d) a story (to illustrate sagacity, honesty, etc.). 

4. Finding out the meaning of the words in a little poem to be 
committed to memory. Expressing the ideas of the poem in other 
words. 

6. Telling a story from memory, or ftom a picture. 

At first, aid the child by questions ; as. Who is the 
story about ? Whose little boy was he ? What did he 
do ? Who can tell the rest of the story ? 

The pupils are now old enough to speak distinctly, and 
with some degree of confidence. If the thought be not 
clearly expressed, or if the words be not distinctly spoken, 
act as if you could not understand. Give them necessary 
time. Do not seize a half-finished sentence, or finish it 
for the speaker. Do not expect to overcome an impedi- 
ment of speech, or an established habit of enunciation, in 
a short time. But, never cease to try the virtue of en- 
couragement^ perseverance^ and a slight pressure^ constantly 
applied to remedy the evil. 
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26. Language Lessons for the Third and Fourth Y'^ars 
in School should be more systematic than those of the^ 
Perceptive stage. During the first two years language 
teaching is incidental, wholly subordinate to the training 
of the senses and the accumulation of sense perceptions. 
Now, the pupil is, — 

1. As before, to broaden continually the horizon of his 
observation, and add to his vocabulary words which ex- 
press the ideas acquired. 

2. To pronounce, spell, write, and use correctly the 
new words learned from conversations, from oral lessons, 
or from his Reader. 

3. To compare words and groups of words, (a) as to 
the ideas they express ; (6) as to their spoken and written 
forms ; thus, — 

boy. He is a tall boy. 

boy's, Is he a tall boy? 

boys, What a tall boy he is! 

boys'. Look at the tall boy. 

4. To deduce the simpler laws of correct expression, 
and the common rules for the use of capitals and marks 
of punctuation. 

For reference and review, he needs a record of his work, 
and Part I. of the Elementary Lessons in English is placed 
in his hands — to supplement^ not to supplant^ the instruc- 
tion of the teacher. The pupil is to study flowers, — not 
Botany; animals, — not Zoology; English as he uses it or 
finds it in his books, — not Grrammar. 
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26. Examples to be Studied. — It should be the inva' 
liable rule that the child is not to waste time studying the 
forms of a word before he knows what it means. As a 
safeguard of thoroughness in. this respect, the words and 
sentences studied should he obtained from the class. The 
ideas to be expressed may be suggested by the teacher, 
by means, — 

1. Of objects ; as, hat^ hats ; tall^ taller^ tallest. The 
ball is made of wood, 

2. Of pictures ; as, a prancing horse, I see three eggs 
in the nest. Is it her nest ? 

3. Of questions; as. What day is this? What did 
Alice do ? How does it run ? 

Cautions. 1. If the class cannot give the word sought, 
accept any expression which shows that they have the 
idea, and teach the new word ; as, glossy for ^^ shiny, "^^ 

2. In obtaining the examples to be written, be careful 
not to introduce the ideas or words which the lesson is 
designed to teach. If the children are to say that the ex- 
amples are words^ or names^ do not ask. What is the name 
of this? but, What is this? Do not say, Spell the wordy 
but, Spell , . , (mentioning the word). 

3. Use capitals and aU marks of punctuation correctly. 
As soon as the class learn a new rule for either, have them 
apply it in dictating the examples to be written on the 
board ; thus, I am going to^write what you said. What 
sltall I make first ? Next, Next, Why put the period 
there ? 

4. Obtain examples enough for the lesson. Do not 
allow the class to draw a general conclusion, even though 
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it be correct, from the examination of one or two particu- 
lars. After examining several examples, ask, What have 
you learned about this? or, What does this show? This? 
This? Find another that . . . Of how many of these is 
that true ? 

6. Toward the close of the lesson, before the examples 
are erased, have the cliildren suggest, or select from a 
Reader, others which might be added to the list. Lead 
them to tell why the examples are classed together ; in 
what they are alike^ and to give in the form of a general 
statement what is taught by the lesson. 

6. Do not teach exceptions to a rule until the rule has 
been thoroughly learned and applied. Then, as excep- 
tions arise, dispose of them. 

7. As a rule, put only correct forms and expressions 
upon the blackboard. Note the errors common in the 
school, and, when the proper forms have been taught, use 
these, rather than manufactured examples, to test the 
pupil's ability to correct mistakes. 

27. Appliances. — 1. Begin to keep a scrap-book of 
anecdotes which illustrate the habits or characteristic 
traits of animals, short stories, poems which the children 
can comprehend and learn, conundrimis, puzzles, — what- 
ever will inspire interest or lead the pupils to talk freely 
and naturally. 

2. Collect pictures which the children will be glad to 
see, and can say something about. Keep the pictures out 
of sight until time for the Lesson. Do not paste them in 
a book. Leave them free, that they may be used each as 
a lesson for the entire class, or distributed among the 
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members of the class. (See Picture Lessons, Appendix 
to Teacher's Edition, page 269.) 

" Tell me about the picture " will produce better work 
than " Write a composition about the picture,^^ 

3. Aid the class to collect a cabinet of minerals com- 
mon in the locality. Use flowers and fruits in their sea- 
son. A stuffed animal, a natural curiosity, a fire, a new 
building or monument, an accident, Coasting, Prisoner's 
Base,— whatever the class are enthusiastic about, will fur- 
nish material for a language lesson. 

28. Time and Arrangement of Lessons* — 1. Pupils 
from eight to ten years of age may be profitably employed 
and interested in the same subject for from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. A lesson of thirty minutes should not 
appeal to the same sense or mental power throughout. 
Occupy the hand, then the voice ; the ear, then the eye. 
Change from individual to class recitations, and from 
these to class decisions by uplifted hands. There must be 
time to supply information, to test knowledge, and to cor- 
rect misapprehensions. If the lesson planned prove too 
long, teach Zes«, not less thoroughly. 

2. Exercises in application of something previously 
taught may be placed at the close of the day. When 
new matter is to be presented, the class should be fresh 
and ready for work, — as between nine and eleven A.M. 
The perceptive power differs in different children, and in 
the same child at different times. An observation lesson 
which has not been satisfactory should be repeated. The 
air should be pure, to prevent drowsiness. The objects, 
pictures, and illustrations used should be such as wUl 
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excite the interest of the class. The teacher should be 
cheerful, animated, and interested in the class and in the 
Lesson. 

29. Saw' to Prepare an Oral Lesson* — 1. Decide 
just what, and how much, you will attempt to teach. Let 
the matter be new and interesting, if possible, but let it 
always be useful and suitable to the wants of the class. 

2. Arrange the points, to be set forth by the lesson, in 
the natural order of their development or presentation. 
Decide what you will place upon the blackboard during 
the progress of the lesson. Arrange this matter in para- 
graphs, each complete in itself, and of moderate length. 
Underline all new words, and all words to be spelled or 
explained by the class. 

3. Decide upon a method of giving the lesson, and 
choose the objects or illustrative examples to be used. 

4. If the new lesson have any connection with what 
has been previously taught, consider how, and at what 
stage of the lesson, you will establish the relation between 
the known and the unknown, or but newly learned. 

6. Prepare, in writing or in thought, a series of ques- 
tions which will develop in their logical order all the 
points of the lesson. Try to think of contingencies that 
may arise, — as the failure of the class to answer some 
vital question, or to supply needful examples, — and 
determine what course to pursue. 

6. Consider what review, if any, will properly introduce 
the lesson.* Generally, no introduction is required, and 

♦ See note, page xvl. 
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none need be made unless a few pleasing remarks would 
seem to arouse curiosity, to stimulate interest, or to clear 
the way to a more thorough understanding of the lesson. 
The introduction should be brief, and may be the last 
thing prepared. 

30.. In giving the Lesson^ the following cautions should 
be carefully observed : — 

1. Fix the attention of the class upon one object, word, 
or group of words which illustrates the point of the lesson. 
Lead them to state clearly what they observe about this. 
Call attention to another, and lead them to state sub- 
stantially the same. After examining many others, allow 
them to state in a general form the fact discovered. W. B. 
the statement, and require the class to find other cases to 
which it applies. Do not try to develop names, dates, or 
any arbitrary forms See § 12, page ix. 

2. Beware of being drawn off by side issues. Keep the 
attention of the class fixed upon the point of the lesson. 
See that every pupil thinks. Talk with the class, not to 
them. Dispose hastily of what is found to be like some- 
thing previously learned, and give the whole strength to 
what is new. 

3. Each paragraph should be taught and recapitulated 
separately, as though it were the lesson for the time. See 
that each item in the lesson is mastered before proceeding 
to anything new. The arrangement of the work upon 
the board should be neat, orderly, and distinct. It should 
be sufficiently complete to show what has been taught, or 
to serve as a skeleton for a written reproduction of the 
lesson. 
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4. Be sure that each child understands what he is to do 
before he begins. If a requirement be new, have two or 
three different pupils state what they are to do before the 
class begin work. 

5. Do not interrupt a pupil to correct an error of speech. 
When he has finished speaking, inquire first as to the truth 
and accuracy of what he said. Then ask who noticed any 
mistake. If no pupil observed an error, ask him to repeat 
what he said about . . . Or, repeat what he said, and ask 
him or some one else to say that in a better way, and point 
out the mistake in the first form. Without repressing en- 
thusiasm, without ridicule or sarcasm, and without disagree- 
able fault-finding, strive always to get the class to speak 
correctly, clearly, and naturally. If there be confusion of 
thought, the sentence cannot be clear. Question the pupil 
until the thought is well defined ; then let him reshape his 
sentence. 

31. " To point out to the child where^ how^ and why he ii 
wrong ^ is the teacher* 8 indispensable functionJ*^ — Bain. 

To give and receive criticism in the right spirit is one ol 
the important lessons of the school. It need hardly be 
said that carping and fault-finding are not helpful criti- 
cism, — that sarcasm and ridicule have no place in an 
elementary school. 

Children speak the English that they hear. It is not 
easy to correct verbal mistakes at the right time and in 
the right way. (See § 2, page x.. Caution 3, page xxi., 
and § 5 above.) Sometimes it is better to drill the entire 
class upon a correct form, and incidentally criticize the 
pupil who made the mistake. 
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In criticizing each other, let the class feel that a test 
exercise, like any out-door sport, is a trial of skill ; that 
all are interested in the result, and all equally anxious to 
see fair play. The pupil criticized should feel that, as it 
would be very embarrassing to go among strangers and 
make mistakes in using English, it is better to be corrected 
in school, where all are friends, and all are ttying to learn. 

32. The Written Exercises may be corrected in a 
variety of ways. 

1. If the exercise be for practice simply, approach from 
the back of the room, glance over a slate, remark "JTow 
have made a mistake^^^ and let the writer see if he can find 
and correct it himself. 

Or, when all have finished writing, allow the class a 
moment in which to look over their work, and call upon a 
pupil to stand and read what he has written, — mentioning 
capitals, marks of punctuation, etc. Hear or suggest criti- 
cisms and corrections. Or, have the pupils exchange 
slates, and call upon one to read and criticise the exercise 
on the slate he holds. Or, select a pupil to transfer his 
exercise to the board. Write the correct form beside it. 
Let the class compare th^ two, and point out the mistakes 
in the former. 

2. Dictation and test exercises call for closer scrutiny. 
At first, every slate should be corrected by the teacher.* 

* In written spelling it is sufficient to check an error, and refer the pupil to his 
book for the correct form. In the language exercises the correction to be made 
must be indicated by the critic. It is therefore necessary to agree upon certain 
signs to be used and understood alike by pupils and teacher. The signs employed 
by proof-readers are simple and definite. A knowledge of these will form a valu- 
able addition to the practical education of any boy or girl. The half-dozen required 
in correcting manuscript errors will be quickly learned. No sign should be taught 
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Later, pupils who wrote the exercise without a mistake 
may be called upon to compare the work of other pupils 
with their own, and to mark^ not correct^ the errors. No 
erasures should be allowed. The critic should write his 
name on the slate criticized. If many errors were found, 
the pupil should rewrite the exercise, and show both the 
first draft and the revision to the teacher. 

Constant attention should be paid to the general appear- 
ance of the slate. Neatness, tasteful arrangement, and 
legible penmanship should be commended, and brought to 
the attention of the class. As a rule, praise the work 
rather than the pupil. 

Have a plan for collecting and distributing the slates 
without noise, delay, or confusion. See that the same two 
pupils do not always exchange slates. If both were im- 
partial, it would still be better to look over the slates of 
others and learn to read different kinds of penmanship. 

Keep a list of errors common in the class, correct them 
on the blackboard, and use them a few days later for a 
dictation exercise. Put only the correct forms before the 
class. If the errors were committed by but few of the 
class, they may be corrected orally by other pupils, or by 
the teacher, and the pupil who erred may write the proper 
forms on the blackboard, and tell wherein they were 
wrong. 

To vary the plan of correcting a dictation or test exer- 
cise, let the pupils exchange slates, and the teacher read 



until the error which It Indicates Is found In the work of the pupil. Then the error 
should be pointed out, the use of the sign Illustrated on tlie blackboard, and the sign 
and Its name kept upon the board for several days; thus A cfi-ret {wanting), some* 
thing left out. 
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(mentioning capitals, etc.), or W. B. the correct form 
while each pupil marks the errors on the slate handed him. 
After the writer has rewritten the exercise, the teacher 
may look over both the first form and the revision. Or, 
the pupils may silently correct the slates by the use of the 
signs taught, and when the slates are returned, each writer 
may be called upon to state what he has wrong, and how 
he will correct it. 

The use of paper instead of a slate may be introduced 
at the discretion of the teacher. It is better to have the 
exercises written at school, where the pupil is thrown 
upon his own resources, and may be limited in time. The 
Home Tasks are given, not as tests of thoroughness, but to 
broaden the application of what is taught in school, and 
to show that the lesson has to do with things outside the 
school-room. 



Teachers are warned, as they value the element of life 
and spirit in teaching, to abstain from a parrot-like repe- 
tition of the Methods outlined in this, or any other, book. 

These Methods are prepared for study and imitation. 
They are intended to be suggestive, not to forestall origi- 
nality ; to stimulate and direct effort, not to save trouble. 

Teachers without experience may follow the Methods 
olosely for a few lessons, but, in oral teaching, the power 
to devise and pursue one's own plans is gained rapidly, and 
such plans cannot fail to be superior to these, because 
founded upon a knowledge of the attainments and needs 

of the class to be taught. 

N. L. K. 
Boston, May lo, 1880. 



EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

The Object enumerates the mental powers to be culti- 
vated by the lesson. 

The Point states briefly what is to be taught in the 



The Matter is the full statement to be obtained from, 
or given to, the class in summing up the lesson. 

The Method shows one plan of developing the lesson. 

The SnmmaiT contains a review and application of what 
has been taught. 

ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

Tr Teacher. 

CL Child. 

Chn. Children. 

Sp Spell. 

W. B Write on the blackboard. 

I. E Individual recitation. 

S. E Simultaneous recitation. 

H. E Hands raised. 

Tr. con Teacher confirm. 

CD Class decide. 

Chn. st Children state. 
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Exercise 1. — {Dictation,) 

To the Teacher. — l. See that each pupil is supplied with a quarter- 
sheet of foolscap and a hard lead-pencil, or pen and ink. 

2. Do not act as if the task were a foi-midable one. Encourage the chil- 
dren to write as well as they can without help. 

3. Be sure that every word to be written is understood, but do not render 
any further assistance. 

4. Dictate in a pleasant tone of voice, slowly, and distinctly, the follow- 
ing:— 

Exercise* — Write your name. Write : I saw the boys. The bird's nest is 
in the tree. Do you see the birds ? They came in May. Ann came Friday. 

iff" Collect the papera and file them without criticism. At the close of 
the year repeat this exercise, correct the second set of papers, and return 
hoih sets to the class. 

OBAL LESSOXS TO PRECEDE LESSON I.t 

Note. — These lessons are prepared for children of from eight to ten years. 
Older classes will readily take Methods I., II., and III. in one lesson. With 
all pupils, the distinction between a word and what is named or expressed 
by the word should be sharply defined and constantly kept in view. 

Object* — To cultivate the observing powers, memory, reason, and lan- 
guage. 

Point. — To teach the term objects; to mark the distinction between 
objects, pictures, and words j to show that some words are the names of 
persons, some of places, some of things. 



t For explanation of tei-ms and abbreviations used, see the opposite page. 
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Appliances* — Several objects of yarions kinds, and two or three pic- 
tures; in order to insure thoroughness, to give what is new in the lesson 
a general application, to obtain from the class different kinds of name-words. 

Introductioil* — This should be brief, and adapted to the circumstances 
of the class. It may be omitted altogether, unless necessary to put the 
class in better condition for work. 

Matter : — 
I. The hat, pencil, book, bird, etc. are objects. 

II. The picture of a bird, hat, cat, tree, etc looks like the object, and 
makes us think of it. 

III. The words bird, cat, tree, etc. do not look like the objects, but they 
make us think of them. 
lY. Some words are names 

Y. Some words are the names of persons; some words are the names of 
places ; some words are the names of things. 

METHOD I. 

Tr. (selecting one from the various objects provided, and holding it up so 

that all in the class can see it). What is this ? — Chn. A book. — Tr. All 

tell me what this is. — Chn. A book. — Tr. What is this ? — Chn. A box. — 

Tr. What is this ? — Chn. A hat. — Tr. Frank, you may tell me what this 

is. — Ch. That is a hat. — Tr. Edith, let me hear you say hat. — Ch. Hat, 

— Tr. The class may tell me what this is. — Chn. A knife. 

In a similar manner have various objects in the room named, pausing 

occasionally for a brief drill in pronunciation. 

Tr. If we wished to speak of all these at once, without saying the knife, 

pencil, box, etc., what might we call them ? — Chn. Things. — Tr. How many 

of you think that we might call the pencil, box, knife, etc. thitigs ? — H. R. — 

Tr. Yes, they are things. Who can think of another word which we may 

use, instead of ihings, to mean all these ? — Accept any correct answer, as 

articles. If the children do not give the term objects, — Tr. The hat, 

I. The hat pencil l^^^cil, knife, book — all these things — ai-e objects. 

book, etc. are ob- What are they ? — Chn. Objects. — W. B. the word 

^®*'**' ob-jects and drill on pronunciation and spelling. — 

Have the children copy the word on their slates. 

. „ ,. 1. As the Tr. points to vaiious things, the children 

Application. , i *i, ^ * • v * 

name each, and say that it is an object. 

2. Tr. Gertrude, • you may bring me an object from your desk. Hold it 

before the class ; tell them what it is, and whether it is an object or not. 
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Gertrude. , This is a pencil-case. A pencil-case is an object. 

The children should he encouraged, and assisted by questions, to express 
their th/mghts in full statements. 

3. Many other pupils called upon to bring forward objects, or mention 
objects which they have seen, until the new term is familiar, and can be 
readily used. 

Tr. To-morrow I shall ask you to tell me of five 
objects which you saw at home or on the way to school. 

JETave one or tvjo of the children state what they are to do. 

METHOD 11. 

Call upon the children to name the objects which they saw out of school. 
If they name only inanimate objects, Tr. Who saw on his way to school an 
object that could walk ? — Who can mention an object that flies in the air ? 
One that can swim? One that laughs? sings? runs? jumps ? — Mention an 
object that talks ; one that barks ; one that catches mice ; one that shines 
in the sky, etc., until the children generalize their idea of an object. 

Tr. (calling attention to a picture). What is this ? — 
Chn. A bird. -Tr. How many think 80?-H. E. - "•,XtJt!*Sl"t™*'! 
Tr. Who can tell something that a bird does ? — H. R. or chair looks like 
— Chn. A bird eats seed, drinks water, flies, sings, the object and makes 
builds its nest, puts its head under its wing to sleep. — 
Tr. (i-eferring to picture). How many of you think that this bird can do 
that ? — Chn. No, no ! It is only a picture of a bird. — Tr. What is this ? — 
Chn. A picture of a bird. — Lead Chn. to state that they called it a bird, 
because it looks like a bird and makes them think of a bird, but that it is 
only the picture of a bird. By a similar plan distinguish between the pictures 
of a hat, tree, boy, horse, cat, etc., and the objects, and obtain similar state- 
ments. 

METHOD III. 

Note. — If the following be given as a separate lesson, the class should 
take a hasty review of the previous lesson or lessons. 

1. Tr. I am going to ptU (do not say write or print) something on the 
blackboard, and, as soon as I raise my hand, you may tell me what you see. 
Conceal a sinall space, and write **a bird.'* — Tr. Now ready ! When I lift 
my hand, tell me what you see. — Chn. A bii-d. — Tr. What do you see ? — 
Chn. A bird. — Tr. (pointing). How many of you think this is a bird? — 
C. D. that it is not, that they do not see a bird, but that they see tJie words 
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"a bird." — Tr. call upon one ch. to take the pointer and show the won! 

bird, — Ch. does so. — Tr. What word is that ?— Chn. The word bird, Tr. 

(pointing to a). What word is this ? — Chn. The word a. — Tr. I will erase 
this and you may read the word that is left. — Chn. read the word bird. — 
Tr. What is this ? — Chn. That is the vxrrd bird. 

2. Tr. Of what does this word make you think ? — Chn. A bird. — C. D. — 
Tr. How many think that the word looks like a bird ? — C. D. that it does 
not, but it makes them think of a bird. — Question to lead them to state II. 
and III. By asking one child to make a picture of a bird while another 
writes the word bird, develop the idea that it is easier to write the word bird 
than to make a picture of a bird ; that the words take less space, and make 
us think of the object just as the picture would ; and that we can speak 
the word, but cannot speak the picture. 

in. The word bird ^* ^*^® ^"® ^^' ^^^ * picture of a bird, another show 

(cat, hat, tree, etc.) *^® ^^^ **^^ i° * ^^^^ or on the board, and others tell 

doesnotlookllkethe about a bird that can fly, sing, etc. (They will say 

think of tt*™****"* * "real bird," or in some way distinguish the object 

from its representation.) By a similar plan examine 

the words cat, hat, tree, etc. 

Home-Task. — Write five words that make you think of objects of which 
you have seen pictures. 

Note. — Let the task be a lesson in spelling and pronunciation, as well as 
a test of their understanding of what has been taught 

Caution. — In every exercise every day, see that the pupils express their 
thoughts in clear, full statements, and use only good words. 

They should hear from the teacher none but good English, clear, pure, 
and simple. 

METHOD IV.* 

1. Tr. (showing an object). What is this ? — Chn. st. — C. D. and spell 
the word. — Tr. W. B. — Chn. read and say that the word makes them 
think of (mentioning the object). By reference to other objects obtain two 
or three vwre words. 

2. Tr. (pointing to a word). Who gave me this word ? — Ch. John. — 
Tr. Who can spell the word John? — H. R. — Chn. Sp. and Tr. W. B. 
tising a capital tinthotU remark. Question to obtain two or three other 

* Examples to be used in a development lesson should be obtained from the 
class. Children should not be asked to read and write words which they cannot 
pronounce properly and use correctly. 
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names of children in the class. Have the names spelled and write them on 
the board. Avoid using the term **7iame " while obtainirtg examples. Use a 
capital in toriting the names, hut say nothing of it ai the tim^, as the attention 
of the cUlss should he held to the point of the lesson. 

3. Tr. In what place (or near what place) do we live ? — Chn. st. If they 
cannot spell the word, Tr. W. B. very plainly and drill the class on the 
spelling and pronunciation. 

Obtain and W. B. two or three other familiar names of places, using 
capitals vrithout comment. 

4. Tr. (referring to the various words on the board). What are these ? — Chn. 
Words. — C. D., Tr. con. — Tr. Harry, you may read a word from the board 
and tell us of what object it makes you think. — Ch. does so. — Tr. com- 
mends. — Tr. Who can read another word from the blackboard and tell of 
what object it makes us think. — H. B. — Chn. do so. — Tr. (pointing to a 
name of a person). What is this ? — Chn. John. — Tr. How many of you 
think this is John ? — C. D. that it is the word John. — Tr. Of what do you 
think when you see this word ? — Chn. Of him, — of that boy, — of the boy 
John. — Tr. Why does this word make you think of that boy ? — Chn. Because 
it is his name. — Tr. What is his name ? — Chn. The word John is his name. 
— Tr. Of what is the word John the name ? — Chn. The word John is the 
name of the boy John. — C. D., Tr. con. — I. R., S. R. — 

Tr. Who can find another word on the board that is a 7;h^,^chilkf mSJI 
iiame, and tell me of what it is the name ? — Ch. finds Boston, etc. are 



a word, and says, ** The word is the name of ." 

Sam£ of others. If chn. hemtate to speak of the names of things as names, 
Tr. should question to lead them to tell of what the words make them think, 
and that they make them think of those objects because they are the names of 
the objects. 

Tr. How many of these words are names? — Ch. All of them. — C. D., 
Tr. con. — Tr. What have you learned about these words ? — Ch. Those 
words are names. 

1. Tr. refers to objects. — Chn. mention their names. 
— 2. Tr. I would like every one of you to look at an Application. 
object. Raise your hand when you can tell its name. The child called upon 
should be led to give the name, — to say that the thing is an object, — that 
the name is a word, — that the word is the Tiame of the object. 

iff" Vary the exercise as much as possible to sustain interest, insure 
thoroughness, and generalize the idea of the use of words as names. 

Home-Task* — Write on your slate five words that are names. 
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SuggestioiUI* — 1. In all of tlie earlier exercises the work of the pupils 
should be looked over by the teacher, 

2. Make this exercise a test (a) of whether the words are names ; {b) of 
the spelling of the words. 

3. Make a list of any words misspelled by several of the class and place 
the correct forms of these upon the blackboard for diilL They may be 
subsequently given as a dictation exercise. 

4. Explain to the class which sign shows that the word is not a name, 
and which shows that the word is misspelled. See that each understands 
why his word, or words, could not be accepted. 

5. Call upon those who had every word right to stand ; those who had 
only one word wrong ; those who hM two, or more than two. Praise and 
encourage as far as possible. 

6. It will be a fair ratio of drill to have each pupil write correctly 
every misspelled word a number of times equal to the number of misspelled 
words on his slate, — twice if he misspelled two, three times if three, and 
so on. 

Cautions. — 1. Do not exact perfection in the writing of these exercises. 
Pupils should be held responsible for what they have been taught, and for 
nothing more. Have patience. 

2. Accustom the eye to correct forms only. As a rule, do not put errors 
upon the blackboard ; the corrections should go there. 

METHOD V. 

Ask one portion of the class to be ready to give thi 
T. 1. Some words are name of a child in school ; another, to give the nam£ of 

MM."*™*' *' ^'" * 'n^.n ; another, to give the rvaine of a woman. Obtain 
2. Some words are five of these. W. B. (using the capitals without com- 

the names of places, nient). — Tr. Each of you think of some city or town or 
*thtn!wiie«of thing?, village which you have seen, or of which you have 
heard or read. Be ready to tell me the name of it. 
Obtain and W. B., using capitals without calling attention- to them. Ob- 
tain and W. B. five names of objects made of wood, iron, tin, or glass. 
Tr. (referring to all the words). What are these ? — Chn. Words. — 
C. D. — Tr. Yes, they are words. What else are they ? — Chn. Names. 

— C. D. — Tr. How many of these words are names ? — CD. that all are. 

— Tr. (referring to names of persons). Of what is this word the name? 
and this? and this? — Tr. Use one word that means men, women, and 
children. — Chn. Folks, people, persons. — C. D. — If chn. do not give 
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tenii perstms, — Tr. There is a word wliich means the same as folks or peo- 
ple, and I like it better ; can you tell what it is ? Men, women, and children 
are persons. — L R., S. R. — Tr. These words (pointing) are the names of — 
Chn. Persons. — Tr. Instead of saying, " This is the name of a man," of what 
may we say that it is the name ? — Chn. Of a person. — Same of the other 
names of persons. Tr. (pointing to one column). How many of these words 
are names of persons ? — Ch. All of them. —CD.— Tr. (still pointing) 
What have you learned about these words? — Chn. Those words are ike names 
of persons, — Tr. What do we mean by persons ? Read a word here that is 
the name of a person. Mention a person whose name is not on the board. — 
Tr. What have we learned about these words? — Chn. Those words are the 
^vames of persons. — In a similar way question chn. to lead them to say that 
a city, town, etc. are pla4xs, and that the words of the second list are na^nes 
of places. R-efer to names of things. — Ch. They are names. — Tr. Of what are 
these words the names ? — Chn. may say of objects. — Tr. What is an object ? 
— Chn. Anything which we can see or touch is an object. — Call attention 
to the fact that persons and places are objects, and ask them what they can 
call stoves, houses, etc. to show that they are not persons or places. — Chn. 
Things. — Tr. con. and lead them to mention the words on the board which 
are the names of persons, those which are the names of places, and those 
which are the names of things. — Obtain and W. B. : — 

Some words are the names of persons. 
Some words are the names of places. 
Some words are the names of things. 

Chn. read and copy. 

Note. — The names of materials and of parts of things will be added soon 
(Lessons I. and II., Chap, IV.). Names of actions and of qualities are 
omitted until much later, because, being abstract, they are difficult to treat, 
and also because the children would be likely to confuse the name of a 
quality, as brittleness, with the word which merely expresses the quality, 
as briUle. 

POINTS FOR OKAL KEYIEW. 

1. Have the chn. mention objects which they have seen (a) in a store, (h) 
at home, (c) on a farm, (d) at night, (e) on the water. « 

2. Present a picture and review the distinction between objects, pictures, 
and words. 

3. Put a list of words on the board, including several which are not names ; 
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as by, a, wUk, or. Lead the elm. to say that they aie words, and tell which 
words are names. 

4. Mention the name of a young person, an old person, a sick person. 
What do we mean by persons ? 

5. Mention the name of a village, a city, a State, a country. What do 
we call villages, cities, etc. ? 

6. Of what are these words the names : window, album, bird, glaas^ doll f 

tff' Introduction of Books. 

A short conversation as to the use, care, and name of the book. 

Note. — If the pupils be old enough, a few moments may be given to the 
following points : — 

All the words which we speak make up our language ; we speak the Eng- 
lish language ; how many have heai-d or can speak any other language ; our 
lessons are to be in the Eiiglish language^ the language spoken by the peo- 
ple of England, Canada, and the United States. 

Caution. — If any exercise, task, or lesson seem too long, it may be 
shortened, — 

(a) By omitting any points upon which the pupils do not require practice. 

(b) By diminishing the amount of work prescribed by each point, 

(c) By giving the entire amount of work, but making two or more divisions 
of U. 

Be warned, on the one hand, against requiring mxrre work, or work thai is 
more dijffUult, than the average of the class can do Tvell, and, on the other, 
against assigning tasks too trivial to demand the best effort. While (he work 
should never exceed, it should tend constantly to raise the level of power in the 
class, 

^^S^ Flg^ires in brackets show on what page the exercise or 
lesson will be found in the cliildren's book; as [1] page 11, 
[4] page 17. 
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CHAPTER I. 
NAMES, Ajm HOW TO ITBITE THEM. 



LESSON I. 

Preceded by oral lessons indicated in Teiicher's Edition. 

1. Tell me the names of three persons ; as, Frank, Mary. 

2. Tell me the names of three places ; as, New York, America. 

3. Tell me the names of four things in the school-room ; as, 

table, inkstand. 

4. Tell me the names of two things seen at home ; as, bed, 

plate. 

5. Mention the names of two things seen in the sky; as, sun. 

6. Mention the names of two animals. 

7. Speak the names of two plants. 

8. Tell me the names of two things which you would like to 

have. 

Some words are the names of persons. 
Some words are the names of places. 
Some words are the names of things.* 

* Paragraphs printed in this type throughout the book are designed to snixi np, 
and preserve for review, salient points of the preceding oral lesson. Pupils who 
were absent when the oral lesson was given may be required to state the substConce 
of these paragraphs ; for others, it wiU be sufficient to have them read aloud 
in the class. 
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[2] 



9. Eead these words : 



Susan 


slate 


London 


Detroit 


star 


ball 


window 


pencil 


icicle 


George 


blackboard 


dog 


house 


sheep 


clock 


Edith 


Chicago 


sled 


Hartford 


Albert 



Derelopment Questions* — (a.) How many of these words are names ? 
(6.) Tell of what each is the name, (c.) Copy the words that are the names 
of persons. Read them from your slate, (d.) Copy the words that are the 
names of places. Read them from your slate. 

(6. ) What is the first letter of the word Susan ? What kind of a letter is it ? 

(/. ) Read the next word in the list that begins with a capital. Of what 
is this word the name ? 

(g.) Read any other words in the list that are the names of persons or 

places, and look at the first letter of each word. 

• s 

I. The first letter of a word that is the name of a person shoald 
be a capital letter ; as, Frank, Alice, Charles.* 

II. The first letter of a word that is the name of a place should 
be a capital letter ; as, Denrer, Troy, Bangor. ^ 



Home Task. 

1. Find in a book five words that are the names of persons ; 

look at the first letter of each word ; copy the names. 

2. Find in a book five words that are the names of places ; 

look at the first letter of each word ; copy the names. 

3. Learn I. and II. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Write your name. 

2. Write the name of the place in which you live. 

• Paragraphs noted by Roman numerals should be committed to memory. 
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3. Write four words that are the names of things. 

4. Write the name of the State in which you live.* 

5. Write the name of a place which you would like to see. 

6. Find a picture in your Eeader, and write the names of 

three things seen in the picture. 

7. Copy two names of persons. 

^p" Teo/ch orally, by aid of the blackboard, the use of ^ 
and L c. in correcting slates. [See A and B, page 18.] 

Exercise 2. — (Dictation,) 

Flan* — ^ Prepare a list of ten names easy to spell, — three of persons, three 
of places, four of things. Arrange the names in miscellaneous order. Dic- 
tate slowly, adding after each word "the name of a girl," **the name of 
a place," etc. Do not render any further assistance. After the woi-ds are 
written, read the entire list and give the class two or three minutes in which 
to revise their work. 

TJAS FOB ORAL CRITICISM. 

1. Name a pupil who is to stand and keep his slate. 

2. Have the others exchange slates, each pupil writing his name upon the 
slate received. 

3. Direct the pupil who is standing to pi-onounce distinctly and spell 
slowly and clearly the words of the exercise. He should indicate by the 
spelling when the first letter of the word is a capital ; thus, ** Troy, capital 
T-r-o-y, Tray.'* 

4. Direct the class to look on the slates given them and mark the eiTors ; 
(a) in the use or omission of capitals, by = and 1. c. ; (h) in spelling, by 
placing a + before the word misspelled. 

Note. — If the pupil standing report from his slate a mistake in spell- 
ing, or omit to mention a capital, the class are to show it by raising their 
hands. Errors may be corrected by the class orally, or by the Tr. at the 
blackboard. If the class do not detect the mistake, — Tr. Read that again. 
How many have it so ? Oral criticism and blackboard correction. 
. 5. Slates returned to writers. Two or three minutes given to finding mis- 
takes. 

• The name of the place in (or near) which the children live, and the name of 
the State, may be written upon the blackboard, and allowed to remain as a model 
for study and practice in writing. 
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Caution. — Do not allow a pupil to appeal from a criticism on the ground 
that he ^* meant that for an n, not a a/' ^tc. Look at the slate, btU hold to the 
rule that eva-y letter must be so perfect that there can be no doubt ahoui it. 

6. Call upon those who had 710 mistakes to stand. Select one or two to 
write the exercise upon the blackboard. 

Call upon those who had one mistake ; two mistakes ; more than two. 
In each case see that they know what is wrong, and how to correct it. 

7. Call attention to the work upon the board. With the aid of the class 
make all necessary corrections. 

8. Pupils rewrite the words in which they made mistakes. 

jM" If there were many errors, repeat the dictation a few days later. 

OBiX LESSONS TO PBECEDE LESSON n. 

Object* — To cultivate perception, memory, reason, and language. 
Point* — To develop the idea that it is important to speak and write the 
name of a person very plainly ; also, to teach the meaning and use of the 
teims/u/Z namje. Christian name, and surname. 
Matter. — 
I. The name of a person should be spoken very distinctly. 
II. The last or family name is called the sumatne. 

III. The name given to each child is called the Christian name. 

IV. The full narae is made up of both the Christian name and the aur- 
name. 

V. The name of a person should be written very plainly. 

METHOD. 

Tr. (to a pupil). What is your name ? — Accept answer if the iiame he 
spoken distiTictly, wJiether the full navie be given or not. — Tr. John, you may 
speak your name. — Ch. does so. — Ask if all the doss heard the nam^ ;*and 
if they vxmld have understood the name if they had never heard it before. 
Tr. How many can speak their own names so plainly that all can understand 
them ? Have several of the pupils speak their names. 

Tr. Who can speak the name of some one that no- 
I. The name of a per- y^^y q\^ j^ the class knows ? — H. R. — Ch. does so. — 
very iUstlnctlrT *" '^^' ^^^ many of you know what Alfred said ? — How 
many can speak the name he mentioned ? — You may 
try. — Ch. does so. — If the name was not understood by all, have it repeated, 
and, if necessary, W. B. and drill the class and the ch. who gave it upon the 
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distinct utterance of it. Teach that loudness is not distinctness. Have other 

names given, and drill the class upon the distinct utterance of each. Speak 

of the inconvenience of not knowing the names of persons to whom we speak, 

and the ernbarrassment of having to ask them their n>ames. Impress the class 

with the importance of always speaking their own names clearly and 

promptly, and of mentioning the names of .others so distinctly that they 

will not fail to be understood. 

W. B. the first name of a pupil in the class ; as 

Frank. Question the chn. to lead them to state that it ''• ■"•* J"* •"; '!™"3^ 
,^ e m TT name 18 called the 

is a word, —a name, — a name of a person. Tr. How gnmame. 

many of you know a person named Frank ? — H. R. 

How many know of more than one person named Frank ? — H. R. — Tr. 

How can you tell from the board of which of those persons this word is the 

name ? — C. D. that they cannot tell. — Tr. What can I write here to show 

that it is the name of on/r Frank, — a boy in our school ? — Chn. say that the 

Tr. should write his ** other name." — Tr. What is Frank's other name ? — 

Chn. dictate and Tr. W. B. Darrow. — Chn. read the name and say that 

it is the name of a boy in school. —Lead them to state that they know 

others named Darrow, — all Frank's brothers and sisters, and his father and 

mother, — the whole family. Tell them that a long time ago a father waa 

called 2i.sire, a grandfather, a grandsire. Because the family name is the 

father's name it was called the sire name, — the simame, — the surname, 

W. B. the word surname. Drill on pronunciation and spelling. Call upon 

a few of the children to speak their surnames, and tell who else has the 

same surname. Have others tell what the word surname means, and why 

the last or family name is called the surname. Obtain and W. B. H. Have 

the chn. read it. Drill on the pronunciation and spelling of all the new or 

difficult words ; as, last, family, surname, L R., S. R. of XL 

Obtain and W. B. the full name of each of two 

children belonging to the same family. Lead the class ^"- ""»« '»»"« ^V"*" 
4-»' «a»^ 4^^«. ^^^^^ ^ 3 J.-L , . to each child Is called 

to read the names ; to read the surname ; to say that the Christian Name. 

both chn. have the same surname because both belong 

to the same family, and that the surname shows to what family one belongs. 

Tr. point to and chn. read "the rest" of each name ; say that the first 
names, and middle names, of the children are unlike ; that they are different 
to show which one of the family is meant. 

Tr. How does this (pointing to Christian name) happen to be your name, 
Fanny ? — Ch. My mother gave it to me. — In a similar way lead the other 
child to say how he came by his first and middle name. — Tr. What may 
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we call this part of Fanny's name, because it was given to her h — Ch. or 
Tr. The name given to a person is called his given name. — Tr. Read Arthur's 
given name. — Chn. do so. — Tr. Why do we call that his given name? — 
Chn. St. — Call upon a few chn. to mention first their given names and 
then their surnames. 

By reference to some incident familiar to the school, obtain the fact that the 
names are sometimes given to children at church, when they are christened, 
and teach that the given name is called the Christian name. If the chn. 
do not know this from their own observation^ the Tr, mvM briefly tell them 
about it, and question to obtain, and W. B, III. Drill as before. 

W. B. the Full Name of a child in school. Whose 

is' made np of both ^*™® ^ ^^^ ^ — H* ^ — ^r. How much of your name 

the Chri§tlan Kame is it ? — Ch. All of my name. — Tr. (to the school). 

BBd SBrname. -^j^^^ ^^ ^^ ^y^ ^j^jg p^^ of Laura's name ? — Why ? — 

What does the surname show ? — What do we call this part of the name ? 

— Why ? — What is the use of the Christian name ? — Read all of Laura's 
name. — Who can tell what we call all of one's name ? — Ch. or Tr. The 
whole name is called the Fidl Name. — I. R., S. R. A few of the chn. 
asked to speak their full names, — Tr. Of what is the Full Name made up ? 

— Chn. say, as Tr. points to each, "The Full Name is made up of both 
the Christian Name and Surname." — I. R., S. R. — Tr. W. B. IV. and drill 
as above. — Chn. read II., III., and IV. 

Send some of the children to the board to write their 
son Bho*Td b * ^fc! -^^^^ 'nam£S. Question class as to when and where j^r- 
ten very plainly. sons need to write their names, — in books, at the close 
of letters, in signing receipts, etc. 
Show that we may sometimes guess at a word that is not written plainly 
by what goes before or comes after it, but we cannot find out what the name 
of a person is unless it be written very plainly. Speak of the great incon- 
venience and loss which sometimes follow not being able to read the name of 
a person who signs a letter. Obtain V. (Jive slate and blackboard practice 
in writing names very plainly. Teach that a n>ame is loritten plainly enough 
when every letter of it, looked at alone, may be readily recognized. 
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LESSON II. 

Pxeceded by dictation exercise and oral lesson indicated in Teacher's BdiUon. 

Tell which of these are full names : — 

Tom, Maggie, 

Thomas Arnold. Margaret Fuller. 

Charlie, 

Charles Francis Adams. 

When asked your nmne^ give your fall name. 
Always speak and write your name so plainly that it 
cannot be misunderstood.* 

1. The last name, or family name, is called the Surname; the name 

given to each child is called the given name or Christian 
Kame: the Full Jfame is made up of both the Christian 
Jfame and the Surname, 

2. The Ohristian name may be one name^ or two names, or more than 

two; as, Charles Dickens, John Quincy Adams, George 
Henry Allison SmitL 

[4] 
in. Every name that is a part of the name of a person should 

begin with a capital letter; thus^ George Alfred Flint, 

not, George alfred flint. 

IT. When the name of a place is made up of two words, the flrst 

letter of each word should be a capital ; as. New York, 

South Carolina, British America, Little Rock. 



* Paragraphs printed in this type are designed to preserve, for reference and 
study, matters that have been taught orally. While the pupil need not recito 
them verbatim, he should be able to state clearly, and to make a daily use or 
application of, what is taught in them. 

2 
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Home Task. 

1. Learn to write your full name. 

2. Learn to write the name of your countiy. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Write your full name. 

2. Draw one line under your Christian name and two lines 

under your surname. 

3. Write the names of five objects that you saw on yop way 

to schooL ' / 

4. Write your teacher's surname. 

5. Write the name of the country in which you live. 

6. Copy I. and 11. in Lesson I., and IIL and IV. in Lesson IL 

A. This = shows that the letter under which it is draw^z 

should have been a capital ; thus, jj^^hmond, mici''^ 
nati, margaret, 

B. When this / is drawn through a letter, and L c. (lower 

ca^e) is plaxied in the margin, it shows that the 
capital used should have been a small letter; thus, 
I. c. The I^ook is on the fable. 

Exercise 2. — {Dictation.) 

Plan. — 1. Prepare to dictate a list of ten names similar to the 
following : — 

James, sheep, 

bread, Springfield, 

hammer, North Carolina, 

Ella, mouse, 

George Ames, squirrel. 
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2. Send two pupils to the blackboard ; one to write only the names which 
ke thinks should begin with capitals, the other to write those which he thinks 
should begin with small letters. The class is to look on, and not show by 
dny sign when a mistake has been made. Dictate the words of your list. 

3. When the writing is done the two pupils return to their places and the 
class criticise the work as to the following points : — 

(a) Any words in one list that should be in the other. 

(b) Legibility, neatness, arrangement, spelling. 

(c) Reason for using each capital, correctly used. 

4. Erase the names from the board. . 
6. Dictate : 

Write your full name. 
Write : (the words of the pi-epared list). 
6. Criticise slates by the use of signs, and return them for the rewriting of 
the words thus corrected. 



ORAL EXERCISE TO PRECEDE LESSON lU. 

1. Present an object (as an apple) and have it named.* Chn. sp. the 
word a2)ple. Tr. W. B. — Tr. On what does an apple grow ? — Chn. st. and 
sp. the word tree. — Tr. W. B. — Tr. What is the color of this apple ? — 
Chn. St. and sp. the word. — Tr. W. B. 

As the Tr. points to a word, the chn. pronounce it. — As the Tr. points 
to its initial, the chn. name the letter. — Tr. Which letter of the word is 
this ? — Ch. The first letter. — C. D. — Tr. You may read a word from the 
board, and name the first letter of the word. — Ch. does so. — C. D, — 
Same of other words. — Tr. Who can tell what the first letter of a word is 
called ? — Ch. or Tr. The first letter of a word is called its initial or initial 
letter, — I. R., S. R. — W. B. the word in-i-tial and drill the class on its 
spelling and pronunciation. 

2. The Tr. will speak a word, — the class are to name its initial. Same 
of several words in quick succession. 

3. The Tr. will mention a letter, — the chn. are to speak a word which 
has that letter for its initial. Repeat with several letters and words. 

4. The chn. may mention (or write) a list of words and name (or mark) 
the initial of each. 

5. Obtain and W. B. the Full Name of a ch. in the class. Review Rule 

* See note, page 6. Also § 26, page xxxvU. 
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III. for the nse of capitals. Lead the chn. to mention the initial of each 
name and the initials of the fall name. Erase all of each name except the 
initial. Chn. tell what was done and what remains. Question to lead them 
to state that the names were written with capitals and that the initials are 
capitals. 

6. Blackboard practice in writing the initials of the fall name. Teach the 
use of the period after each initial. 

7. Send a few chn. to the board and dictate : — 

(a) Write the initials of your full name. (C. P. D.) 

{b) Write your first name ; the initial only of your middle name ; 

your surname. (Charles P. Davis.) 
(c) Write the initials only of your Christian name ; your surname. 

(C. P. Davis.) 

8. Call upon the chn. to mention a place whose name is made up of two 
words ; as, New York. Requira the rule for the use of capitals in writing 
such names. W. B. the name. Lead the chn. to mention the initial of 
each word. Erase all but the initials. Teach that the initials should be 
capitals, and that a period should be placed after each. 

9. Blackboard practice in writing the names and the initials of the names 
of places ; as, South America, United States. 

Note. — The Home Tasks promote thoroughness by requiring the pupils 
to remember and apply out of school the lesson of the day. They should be 
short, practical, and diverting. As a Home Task to follow the above exer- 
cise, the chn. may be asked to look at the signs which they pass in going to 
and from school, and see if the capitals and periods are correctly used ; or, to 
be prepared to-morrow to write upon the blackboard the initials of the name 
of some one at home. 
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LESSON III. 

INITIALS. 
Preceded by oral exercise indicated in Teacher^s Edition. 

1. Mention the first letter of each of these words : — 

boy window queen box George 

Hudson Charles island Mary fan 

2. What is the first letter of a word called ? 

The first letter of a word is called its initial^ or initial letter. 

3. Give the initials of each of these full names : — 
James Monroe. John Jacob Astor. William Harvey. 

Sometimes the initials are used instead of the name of a person; as, 

E E for Helen Hunt.* 
Yery often the snmame is written and the initials only of the Ohristian 

name are nfied; as, D. 0. Ehot, M. Olark. 
Quite as often the snmame and the first name are written, while the 

initial only of the middle name is used ; as, Lydia M. Ohild. 

T. When an initial letter is used instead of a name of a person, 
it should be a capital, and a period [•] should be placed 
after it; thus, John G. Saxe, J. G. Saxe, J. G. S.f 

When the name of a place is made up of two words, the initials are 
sometimes used instead of the name ; as, N. T. for New Tork : R I. 
for Ehode Island. 

* See note, page 1. f See note, page 2. 
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TI. When the initials of the name of a place are used instead of 
the name^ they should be capital letters^ and a period should 
be placed after each ; thns^ U. S. for United States. 

4 Mention another use of the period 

TI. When the name of a person is written alone^ on a card or 
slate^ in a book or on a sign^ or at the close of a letter^ it 
should be followed by a period; as, Rnftas Grant* 

Exercise 1. 

Write. each of these names correctly: — 

John f Ellis north america h. b. Hudson 

J e. Clark Trenton, N J T. E. brown 

Charles Upton Albany, n y C E Wagner 

^fW^ Oral and blackboard criticism. 

Note. — In reading from your slate, or in dictating what 
is to be written on the blojckboardy when you come to a cap- 
ital or period, mention it; thus, "T. E. Brown, Capital T. 
(period), capital E. (period), capital B-r-o-w-n, Brown.'* 

Home Task, 

1. Write your full name. 

2. Write your initials. 

3. Write your surname, and use before it the initials of your 

Christian name. 
. 4. Write the initials of the name of your country. 
5. Write your name as you would write it on a card or in a 
book. 
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Exercise 2. — (Review.) 

A. — Oral. 

1. Speak two words that are the names of objects. 

2. Name (a) an object that is round; (&) one that is 

heavy ; (c) one that is made of wood ; (d) one that can 
talk ; (e) one that can sing ; (/) one that can swim ; 
(g) one that grows, but cannot move from place to place. 

3. Eead these words, and tell of what each is the name : — 

Saint Louis tree Fanny 

4 Speak the name of, — 

a village, a city, a state, a country. 

5. How should a word that is the name of a person or place 

be written ? 

6. How should you always speak and write your own name? 

7. Mention the full name of some person. What is the 

last or family name called ? The given name ? 

8. What is the first letter of a word called ? 

9. Tell two things about an initial letter that is used for 

the name of a person or place. 
10. Tell one thing about, — 

a bird, a picture of a bird, the word bird. 

B. — Written. 

1. Write a word that is a name, — 

of a place, of a person, of a thing. 

2. Write your full name. 
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3. Write the names of the place, State, and country in 

which you live * 
4 Write the initials of your name. 
5. Copy these words, and use the marks that will show how 

they should have been written : — 

new York emma a Box and A cap 

Exercise 3.t 

Pronounce, spell, write, and use correctly, — 

1. The names of things in the school-room. 

2. The names of five things seen at home. 

* During this and the succeeding exercise, teach orally, with the aid of 
the blackboard, the name, meaning, and use of the A (ca-ret), the 3 (de-le), 
and the / (oblique line) to denote errors. W. B. where it need not be 
erased : — 

A (ca-ret) something left out. 

g (de-le) strike out or erase. 

/ wrong letter or mark. 

= use a capital. 

1. c. use a small letter. 

t This exercise may be divided into several tasks adapted to the power of 
the class. Exercise i and the oral lesson following may be given in con- 
nection with the writing of the tasks. If there be time, and if the pupils be 
old enough to do more work of the same kind, the Tr. may add other similar 
points ; as, — 

The names of places in which various animals (as the elephant, seal, and 
ostrich) live. 

The names of flowerc which bloom around their homes ; in spring, in sum- 
ner, in autumn. 

The names of things found in the sea. 

The names of the leading places in their own State, etc. 

Later, statements may be made and written about the things whose names 
are thus learned. 
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3. The names of things that you wear. 

4. The names of things seen on your way to school 

5. The names of domestic animals. 

6. Five words that are the names of tools. 

7. The names of things in which people ride. 

8. The names of things good to eat. 

9. A name of, — 



a flower, a bird, 
a fruit, a fish. 



a mineral, a tree, a vegetable, 
an insect, a nut, a reptile. 



10. The names that you can find in Lesson III. of your 
Eeader. 



Exercise 4. 
1. Eead these words : — 

a all an 



the 



2. How should the word a be pronounced ? [»] 

When the word a is used alone, or when we speak of it, it is called 
a ; thusi I said a book, not her book. The word a means one. 

3. How many books are meant by a look ? 

When the word a (meaning one) is nsed before another word, it should 
be spoken as if it were a part of that word ; thus, a cross, as 
across ; a part, as apart. 



:. Eead for 


practice : — 








arise 


along 


above 


apart 


among 


a ride 


a lawn 


a bud 


a park 


a month 


a rule 


a lark 


a book 


a plume 


a mine 


a race 


a lute 


a bird 


a pencil 


a mule 
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aloudy a loud voice; along, a long journey ; 

around, a round piece ; across, a cross dog ; 
afar, a far country ; abroad, a broad street. 

5. Mention one thing that you have seen whose name begins 
with 6, c, rf, /, g, j, k, /, m, n, p, g, r, s, t, v, or w, and 
speak the word a before its nama 

Caution. — When you read, do not forget to pronounce a 
(used to mean one) as if it were the first pliable of 
the folhvnng word. 



ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. U. 

Object* — To cultivate perception, memory, reason, generalization, and 
language. 

Point* — To lead pupils to discover what a statement is and how it is 
made ; also to teach them to use and define the words group, states, and 
staieTnent,* 

Appliances* — A few objects and pictures about which the children may 
be led to form statements ; also a photograph of a group of persons. 

Matter* — A group of words that states something is called a statefnent. 

METHOD.t 

1. Chalk is white. 4. A cube has eight comers. 

2. A box is made of wood. 6. The old man has a lame horse. 

3. George has a map. 6. Dogs bark. 

Tr. (showing a piece of chalk). Tell me the name of this. — Chn. Chalk. 
— Tr. AVhat is the color of chalk ?— Chn. It is white. —CD.— Tr. What 
is white ? — Chn. Chalk is white. — S. K — I. R. — Tr. I will write what 
you say about the chalk. Who can spell the word chalk f — H. R. — Ch. does 
so, and Tr. writes the word using a capital without commetU. Tr. You may 

* In developing a lesson avoid using a term yet to be taught, 
t See Laws of Questioning^ page xvi, and suggestions in reference to obtaining 
examples from the class, page xxxvil. 
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spell the word is, — Ch. does so. — Tr. W. B. — Same of the word white. 
The Tr. should use a period after a statement, although the reason for this 
usi of the period has not been taugJU, Point to the words as the chn. read 
them. Drill on the pronunciation and spelling of the words chalk and white. 

In a similar manner obtain and W. B. four or five other statements similar 
to those given above. 

Make the giving qf the examples an exercise in correct speaking. See that 
the tones of voice are pure, pleasant, and appropriate ; that the inflection and 
emphasis are proper ; that the pronu7iciatum is correct. 

Let the chn. read the statements from the board as the Tr. numbers them. 
Tr. (pointing to various words). To what am 1 pointing ? — Chn. Words. — 
If chn. do not say so, point to the words one by one, and ask. What is this ? 
and this ? and this ? or, review the distinction between objects, pictures, and 
words. Tr. To how many words did I point ? — The chn. say that they do not 
know, — they did not count, etc. — Tr. Did I point to one word only, or to 
more than one ? — Chn. To more than one. — C. D. — Tr. Who can use a word 
which means more than one, but does not tell exactly how many ? — Chn, 
Some, several, a few. — If there be no answer, Tr. W. B. the words some, 
several, aadfew, and lead the class to state what each means. Tr. (referring to 
the first statement). How many words are there here ? — Chn. Three, — Tr. 
W. B. (8) at the right. Similarly of each of the others. — Tr. Instead of say- 
ing just how many words there are in each, what can you say to show that 
there are more than one ? — Chn. A few, — some, — several. — Tr. con. and 
accept som>e for use. — Tr. (pointing). How many words are there here ? — 
Chn. Some. — Tr. And here? And here ? — Tr. (referring to 1). How are 
these words (pointing to them in succession) written with regard to each 
other? — If chn. do not say, "One after the other," "Near together," or 
its equivalent, the Tr. may write the words of the statement at different 
places on the board, and by comparison lead chn. to give the answer, — 
or, call several chn. to the front, arrange them in line, and lead the class 
to say that there are some children, and that they are standing "next to 
each other," — " in a line," — " one after the other," — or "near together." — 
Then refer to the board and lead the chn. to state of (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) 
that in each there are " some words near together." — Tr. Because there are 
" some words near together " here, what may we call this ? — (The chn. will 
probably not say " a group of words," but the basis for the illustration to be 
used must be clearly laid, in order that when the parallel is stated they may 
use the term group intelligently.) If any ch. says "a group of words *\ 
test him and the class thoroughly upon their understanding of the meaning 
of the word group. If there be no answer the Tr. may arrange several chn. 
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in line and lead the class to state that there are '*some children near to- 
gether." Tr. If they should all liave their pictures taken on one card, how 
would we say that they were taken ? — Chn. In a group. — C. D. — Tr. Why 
would you say they were taken in a group ? — Chn. st. — Question to obtain 
that there must be more than one in a group, and that they must be near 
together. Show the photograph. Chn. say that it is a photograph, — that 
such a photograph is called a *' group " because it is a picture of *' some peo- 
ple near together." — Tr. If you should see some chn. playing together in the 
yard, what word could you use in speaking of them to show that there were 
more than one, and that they were together ? — Chn. The word group. — Tr. 
W. B. group. — Chn. pronounce, spell, and tell »the meaning of, group. — 
Tr. Who can find, on a map, a group of islands ? — Chn. do so. — H. R. 

— Ch. holds the map before the class and points to the group of islands. — 
Chn. St. that it is a group of islands, and that it may be so called because 
there are several islands near together. — Tr. con. — Tr. If you call that 
a group of islands because there are several islands near together, what will 
you call this (referring to a statement) because there are some words here 
near together. — Ch. A group of words. — CD. — Tr. con. — I. R. — 
S. R. — Tr. Who can read another group of words from the blackboard ? 

— H. R. — Ch. does so. — C. D. that what he read is a group of words, and 
why. Same of each statement. 

Tr. I will write something on the board and you may tell me whether 
it is a group of words or not. Tr. W. B. ** The clock struck twelve." — C. D. 
that it is a group of words, and why. — Tr. What do you know from reading 
this group of words ? — Ch. That the clock struck twelve. — C. D. — Tr. 
How do you know from this group of words that the clock struck twelve ? — 
Chn. ** It says so," — ** It makes us know," — ** It tells us " that the clock 
struck twelve." Refer to the other groups of words, and have the class 
decide in each case that it is a group of words, and what it ** tells " or " says." 

Tr. Because the words do not speak, there is a word which means the same 
as tells or says that it would be better to use. WTio can mention a word 
which means the same as says or tells ? — No answer. — Tr. We say that 
this group of words states that the clock struck twelve, — that this group of 
words states that the chalk is white, etc. W. B. the new term, and drill on 
the spelling and pronunciation of it. Have the class say what it means, 
and use it to tell what each group of words does. Tr. Who can tell me 
what each group of words states without telling just what each makes you 
know ? — Chn. or Tr. Each group of words states something. Com]>are with 
**He told me something." "He gave me something." Tr. (pointing 
to a statement). Tell me now all that we have said about this. — Chn. 
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It is a group of words, and it states something. — CD., Tr. con. — Tr. Who 
can read another group of words and tell me why it is called a group ? — 
H. R. — Chn. called upon. — Tr. What do you know from reading this 
group of words ? — Tr. What word have you learned to use instead of 
tells or says f — Chn. The word stales. — Tr. Who can read a group of 
words that states something ? Another ? Another ? Another ? How many 
of these (indicating the statements) are groups of words which state some- 
thing ? — Chn. All of them. — C. D., Tr. con. —Tr. Tell me what each of 
these is. — Chn. Each of these is a group of words that states something. 

— Tr. Who knows what name we give to a group of words that states 
something? — Chn. or Tr. A group of words that states something is called 
a state7nent. — I. R., S. R. — Tr. W. B., Chn. read. — Drill on the spelling 
of the words. — Tr. Who can read a statement from the board ? — H. R., 
Ch. does so. — Tr. How many think that is a statement ? — H. R. — Tr. 
Why would you call that a statement ? — Chn. Because it is a group of 
words, and it states something. — Tr. con. — Same of the other statements. 

— Chn. copy the matter. Review meaning of group, states, and statement. 
Erase all. 

Application* — Tr. Who can give me a statement to write upon the 
blackboard ? Teach that they micst first have something to talk about, and 
then know something to say abotU it before they can make a statement. 

Show that a group of words is not always a statement, as, **John running 
in the field," and lead chn. to emphasize the fact that a group of words must 
state something or it is not a statement.* 

Caution. — If a child hesitate in giving a statement, do not supply words 
and hurry his attempt to a conclusion. Ascertain the cause of his hesitation. 
It may be sluggishness, or because his thought is inexact, or because he has 
not the necessary words to express a clear and perfectly definite thought. 

If his mind act slowly, the habit cannot be overcome in a day. Slight, 
continued, and gradually increased pressure will lead him to more animation 
in thought and recitation. If the thought he seeks to put in words be in- 
accurate or untrue the Tr. should mould the thought, not supply words and 
shape the statement. Ask him aJ)out wiwi he wishes to make a statement ; 
what he was going to say about that, etc., to ascertain if his ideas are clear 
and truly related. Then, if he need a new word, the word may be given, 
and he and his classmates may be drilled on the pronunciation, spelling, 
meaning, and use of the word. 

* See subjects for conversational lessons, Appendix to Teacher's Edition, 
page 275. 
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CHAPTEE IL 
THE STATEMENT. 



LESSON I. 

WHAT THE STATEMENT IS. 
Pneeded I7 onl teMDS inacmtod in Tlncfaflr'8 Bifitkn. 

1. Name an object in the room, and say something about it ; 

as. The clock ticks. 

2. Tell me something about, — 

a mouse, leaves, a tree, a horse. 

To state means to say or to tdL 

3. State something about, — 

the sky, your hat, the windows, an axe. 

Derelopment Questions* — (a.) When we state anything, what do we 
use ? (6.) How many words do we nse ? (c.) What may we caU several 
words spoken or written together, or one after the other? 

We speak of several children playing together as a gionp of children. 

Islands near together in the sea are called a group of islandSi 
Words spoken or written one after the other may be called a group of 

words. 

4. What is a statement ? 

I. A group of words that states something is a statement. 
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5. Make a statement about, — 

a bird, chalk, yourpencU, water. 

Exercise 1. — (Oral.) 

To maJce a statementy one mtist have something to talk 
abouty and know something to say about it. 

Before you begin to speak, think just what you will say, 
and try to say it in the best way. 

Make a statement about, — 

the sun, an egg, apples, a cow, the blackboard, 
flowers, snow, grass, a city, a person. 

Exercise 2. 

A group of words that does not state anything is not a statement; 
thus^ Were you ill ? squirrels running ; the girl in the field. 

Eead these groups of words, and copy every group that is 
a statement : — 

1. The walls are made of stone. 

2. Beasts, birds, and fishes. 

3. Washington is the capital of the United States. 

4. Large books in the window. 

5. Did you come late ? 

6. Alice has a slate. 

7. A word that is a name. 

8. My sled is painted green. 

9. Eoses grow in the garden. 
10. Are always happy. 

Draw a line under the words in the statements that are 
names. . Tell of what each is the name. 
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ORAL EXERCISE TO PRECEDE LESSON U., CHAP. U. 

Plan. — W. B. a few statements similar to the following : -^ 
the horse ran away an orange is on your table a lemon is sour the man 
weara a hat that chalk is green. 

Tr. Here are five statements : you may read the third one. — C. D. that 
it is hard to know where to begin. — Tr. "Why ? — Chn. They are written 
so close together, — they are not separated, etc. — Tr. Read the first state- 
ment : you can see where that begins. "What is the trouble now ? — Chn. 
"We cannot tell the first time we read it just where to stop. — C. D. — Tr. 
"What can we place after each statement to show where it ends ? — Ch. or 
Tr. A period. — Read the statements with the class, and place a x>eriod after 
each statement. — The chn. now read the five statements. — C. D. that the 
period is so small that one who reads in a hurry might not see it. Tr. "What 
can we do to show where each statement begins ? — Ch. or Tr. Use a capital 
letter as the initial of the first woi-d. — Tr. (beginning to make capitals). 
There is not room to make them. What can we do ? — Chn. Write the state- 
ments again, and leave more space between them. — Tr. does so. — C. D. that 
what is written on the board looks better, and is more easily read. — Tr. 
You may read the second statement. — Ch. does so. — C. D. Similarly of the 
fourth. Refer to the statements as first written, and lead the chn. to say that 
they could not read the second or fourth of those statements so promptly be- 
cause the statements are not separated, and because there is nothing to show 
where each begins and ends. Have them examine several statements in their 
Readers, and observe that each begins with a capital, has a period after it, 
and is separated from the next by a little space. — Obtain and W. B. II. 
Lesson II. Drill. Have the class copy II. from the board, and write two or 
three statements dictated by the Tr. 



LESSON II. 

ABOUT WRITING A STATEMENT. 

Deyelopment Questions. — l. Take your Reader : find two short state- 
ments on one page. 

2. Look at the mark of punctuation at the close of each statement. 
Look at the fii'st letter of each statement 
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3. With what kind of a letter does each statement begin ? What mark 
is placed after each statement ? 

4. How should a statement be written ? 

n. The firgt letter of a statement should be a capital. A period 
should be placed at the close of a statement. 



Exercise 1.* 

1. Copy two short statements from your Eeader. 

2. Write a statement about a person. 
3.. Write a statement about a place. 

4. Write a statement about a thing. 

5. Write the initials of these names: George Washington, 

Mary Ann Leonard, New Mexico, New Brunswick. 

Look over your work and be sure,-- 

(a) That each group of words is a statement, 

(p) That you have used a capital wherever one was needed, 

(c) That you have placed a period wherever one should have been used, 

(d) That no words are misspelled, 

(e) That you have not used a capital or period where none was needed. 

Slates exchanged. 



♦ In this and similar exercises, question a few of the chn. to know about 
whom, or what place, or what thing they will make statements, and what 
they are going to say about them. Insist that what they say shall be true, 
and interesting, and pleasant. Encourage them to find out something new 
to tell about the things of which they write. When statements are well ex- 
pressed, and contain facts worth stating, or facts which show that the child 
has been observing for himself, it produces a good effect to have the state- 
ments written on the board, or even taken home by the child to show to his 
parents. 
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Exercise 2. 

This is called cu dash. A dash is sometiines used to show that 

words are left out The is read ''blank." 

1. Read and copy this exercise, using a name of a person or 

place wherever there is a : — 

(a) is a large city. 

(J) is the queen of . 



(c) Our country is called the 

(d) sits .near me in schooL 

(e) is the capital of 



2. Read from your slate a group of words that is a statement 

3. Copy I. and IL, Chapter II. 

4. Read from your slate a word that begins with a capital, 

and tell why the capital was used. 

5. Write your name, as plainly as you can. 

A Tiame is written plainly when every letter in it would he 
known if looked at by itself. 

Exercise 3. — (Oral)* 

Always choose words for your statements that are pleasant 
to hear and will tell just what you mean. Speak every 
word distinctly and correctly. 

Make a statement about a 

flower, mineral, tree, vegetable, person, 

fruit, fish, insect, * nut, placa 

* Plan. — Tr. All the children in this line may be ready to name a 
flower, and tell something about it ; in the next line the chn. may name a 
fruit, and make a statement about it, etc. 
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"When all are ready, — Tr. We cannot write all the statements made about 
the flowers. We will write only one. You may listen as each child gives 
his statement about some flower, and we will write the one which the class 
like best. Hear the statements made about flowers. C. D. whose they 
like best. The child who gave it is asked to repeat it, and all write the 
same. Similarly of the fruits, vegetables, etc. If the class err in their judg- 
ment, the Tr. may ask the ch. who gave the best statement to repeat his also. 
Compare the two and tell the class why you like this better than the one 
chosen. Same of statements about fruits, etc. The chn. may need to be 
aided in naming minei-als and insects. 

If a child give a clumsy statement, ascertain whether its form is due to 
an error of thought or an error of speech, and correct it accordingly. 

Exercise 4. — {Blackboard.) 

See Teacher's Edition. 

Plan. — 1. Tr. Each of you look at some object and be ready to make a 
statement about it. 

2. Send one child to the board to write his statement. Question class as 
to whether it is or is not a statement ; what a statement is ; what a group 
of words is ; what states means ; how a statement should be written. 

3. Tr. About what object did Alfred make a statement ? — Ch. About the 
chalk box. — .C. D. — Tr. How do you know ? — Ch. From the statement. — 
Tr. What in the statement shows that the statement is made about the 
chalk box ? — Ch. The words The chcdk box. — CD.— Tr. con. — Tr. 
Alfred, you may draw a line under the words which show about what your 
statement is made. — Ch. underscores The chalk box, — Tr. The class 
may read the words under which he has drawn a line. — Tr. What are 
these words in the statement for ? — Ch. To show about what the statement 
is made. — Tr. What did Alfred state about the chalk box ? — Chn. That it 
is empty. — CD. — Tr. Was that what you stated about the chalk box, 
Alfred ? — Ch. confirms. — Tr. (to the class). How did you know that ? — 
Ch. From the words is empty. — Tr. What do .the words is empty show ? 
Ch. The words is empty show what is stated about the chalk box. — C. D. — 
Tr. con. — I. R., S. R. — Review what The chalk box shows. Lead chn. 
to state what is empty shows. Same of a few other statements. — Erase. 
W. B. the first part of each statement erased ; require the class to copy and 
to supply the second part of each, and draw lines to show which is the first 
part and which the second. 
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Exercise 5. 

1. Write five statements. 

2. Draw one line under the words in each statement that 

show (ibotU what the statemerU is made. 

3. Draw two lines under the words which show what is 

stated in each statement. 

Example : A little bluebird sat in the tree. 



LESSON III. 

THE WORD I. 

DeTelopment Questions* — l. Make a statement about yourself. 

2. What word shows that you are stating something about yourself? 
Write that word on the blackboard. 

8. Use your name in the statement instead of the word J. Do we use 
our names in speaking of ourselves ? 

4. What word would you use, instead of your name, to show that a state- 
ment is made about yourself ? 

m. The word Ty used instead of the name of a person, should be a 
capital letter. 

Exercise 1. 

Use the word I instead of your name, and tell, in five 
short statements, — 

(a) One thing that you saw this morning, 
(6) One thing that you did Saturday, 
(c) One thing that you like, 
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(d) One thing that you see every day, 

(e) Where you went yesterday. 
Write the five statements. 

Caution. — In making a statement about yourself and 
some one else, mention yourself last; thus, Frank 
and I will go, — not, / and Frank will go. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Write a statement about, — 

(a) Yourself and a playmate, 

(b) Something in your desk, 

(c) A place that you have seen, 

(d) A person of whom you have read, 

(e) Something found in the sea. 

2. In each statement, draw a line under the words which 

show about what the statement is made. 

3. Draw two lines under the words which show what is 

stated in each statement. 

4. Make a list of the words that are names in your state- 

ments. 

5. Write the word used instead of your name. 

Exercise 3. — (Oral.) 

A PICTURE LESSON.* 
For plan of conducting, see Teacher^s Edition. 

Plan* — 1. Ask a child to find a pictare in his Reader which he likes. 
Direct the class to turn to that. 

2. Tt. Who can tell me the name of something that he sees in the picture ? 
— H. R. — Obtain the names of all the things to be found in the picture. 

* For subjects and general plan for picture lessons, see Appendix to Teacher's 
Edition, page 269. 
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W. B. a few only of the names. Select snch as are not too difficult to spell, 
are in daily use, and should be familiar to children. Lead the chn. to say 
that they are words, that they are names, that they are the names of things 
seen in the picture. Distinguish between objects and their pictures. 

Urge the class, even after everything has been found, to find something else. 
CoTiimend especially the finding of something which others have not seen. This 
will lead (htin to observe closely. 

3. Tell the chn. that they may talk about the things they see in the 
picture as if they were real. 

Tr. Who can tell me something about the house, so that I might know, 
if I had not seen the picture, just how it looks ? — H. R. — Chn. The house 
is large. The house is made of stone. The house stands back in the yard. 
The house is under the trees, etc. Accept onJy full statements. Select and 
W. B. {the chn. dictating capitals, spelling, and periods) the most simple, 
correct^ and vivid statements. If an incorrect statement be given ; as, ** The 
horses is hitched to the fence," — Tr. Who can tell me that in a different 
way ? in a better way ? — Chn. do so. — Tr. Yes, it is better to say, '* The 
horses are hitched to the fence." Require the ch. who made the mistake to 
give the statement in the correct form. When he corrects it, W. B. In' 
reading the statements from the board, do not neglect to pause at such, and 
have the correct form impressed. 

4. Statements read from the board. Review : statement, group, states, 
and how a statement should be written. Have the class tell what word or 
words in each show about what the statement is made, and what word or 
words show what is stated. Have them mention the nam^ in the state- 
ments. 

5. Erase all. Close books or remove picture. Oral review of what they 
saw in the picture, and a description of the things seen. 

Exercise 4.* 

1. Write the names of the things seen in the picture about 

which you had a lesson. 

2. Write five statements about things seen in the picture. 

* Tr. Turn to the picture about which we had a lesson yesterday. Do 
you see that the words on the page do not come to the edges of the leaf ? — 
What do we call the blank space on the side of what is printed on a page ? 
"^ii^te)w many margins are there on this page ? — How wide are the maigins 
at me sides ? — In writing your exercise leave a margin at each side as 
straight an'i wide as the margins in your book. 
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3. In each statement, draw one line under the words which 

show about what the statement is made. 

4. Draw two lines under the words which show what is 

stated in each statement. 

5. Write your name and the names of the place and State in 

which you live. 

6. See,— 

(a) That eveiy statement begins with a capital and ends with a period, 

(b) That every word is speUed correctly, 

(c) That no capital or period has been used where none was needed. 

Slates Exchanged** 



LESSON IV. 

ABOUT MARGINS AND MARKS.t 
Preceded by oral inatmction and practice. 

What is a margin ? 

The spaoe left on any side of what is piinted or written on a page is 
called a margin. 

1. When you write an exercise^ leave a margin on each side 

as straight and wide as the margins in your book. 

2. When you have an exercise to correct, if a mistake be 

found in the first half of a lins, place the correction 
jn the left margin. If a mistake be found in the 

latter half of a line, the correction should be placed in 

the right margin. 

Eead A and B, page [4]. 

* Teach orally 2 and 3 of the succeeding lesson. 

t For study and reference. See notes, pages [1] and [3]^ 
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C. This A is called a caret The caret is 
used to show that a letter, or wordy or mark, 
ha>s been omitted; thus, 
ml ./ Thops(m; H B. Finch; a very boy. tall/ 

A A A 

Pronounce, spell, write, and use correctly, — 
caret, carrot, carats. 

'D. This I dravm through a letter shows that 
of it is vyrong ; thm, wagdn ; a/rfid ; America. nj cf 
E. The word dele [de-le] means strike out 
or erase. When a Utter, or word, or mark, that 
is not needed, has been used, draw a line through 
it and write in the margin the letter S {the ini- 
. tial of the word dele) ; thus, wagion; sto^re; 8/ S/ 
8/ AWertj Finch ; a glass .glass-box.* 8/ 

3. Draw a short oblique line after every cor- 
rection made in the margin. PUice the marks 
of correction in the order in which the mistakes 
occur. 

Exercise. — (Review.) 

For plan of condacting, see Teacher's Edition. 
I. Oral. 

1. Mention a word that is the name of an object. 

2. Mention an object of which you have seen a picture. 
8. Mention a word that is the name, — 

(a) of a person, (b) of a place, (c) of a thing. 
4. Tell what is meant by, — 

* The word dele is a Roman or Latin word. The letter 5 is the Greek d. If 
we should use the Roman d in the margin, one could not tell whether the letter 
marked was to be struck out or changed to a <^. 
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the full name, a group of words, 

the surname, a margin, 

the Christian name, a i)erson, 

a caret, a dash, de-le. 

5. Tell three uses of a period. 

6. Tell four uses of a capital letter. 

7. Tr. W. B. A • Tell the Jiame of each of these marks. 

8. Tr. W. B. = 1. c. / B A . — Tell the vse of eac^ of these 
marks. 

9. Pronounce, spell, and use in a correct statement, caret, carfot, carats, 
10. Read correctly (from the blackboard), — 

a gun, a mound, a cross, a round block. 

II. Written.* 

Tr. dictate, or W. B., the following : — 

1. Write your full name. Write your initials. 

2. Write a statement about, — 

(a) yourself, 

(b) one thing that you wear, 

(c) a place whose name is made up of two words, 

(d) a person of whom you have read, 

(e) a cUnnestic animal. 

3. Draw one line under the word or words in each statement which show 
about what the statement is made. 

4. Draw two lines under the words in each statement which show what is 
stated. 

6. Copy these marks and write the name of each : — 



* The exercise should be written on paper. If the chn. cannot keep straight 
maiigins^ allow them to rule them. 
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LESSON V. 
IS AND ABE; WAS AND WEB.E ; HAS AND HAVE. 

IS AND ARE. 

Sarah is going. Rachel is going. 

Sarah and Bachel are going. 
Albany is in New York. Syracuse is in New York 

* Albany and Syracuse are in New York. 
The book is on my desk. Our table is made of wood. 

The books are on my desk. Tables are made of wood. 

Deyelopment Exercise* — l. Eead one of the above statements and 
tell about what it is made. 2. TeU whether it is made about (me or more 
than one person, or place, or thing. 8. Copy the statements that are made 
about one person, or place, or thing. 4. Read them from your slate ; tell 
whether the word is or the word are is used in each of them. 

When may we use the woYd is ? 
IT. When we make a statement abont one person, or plaee, or 
thing, we may use is. 

5. Read the statements in which the word are is used, and tell of how 
many persons, or places, or things each statement is made. 

When should we use the word are ? 

Y. When we make a statement about more than one person, or 

place, or thing, we should use are. 

6. Make a statement in which you use the word is, and tell of what the 
statement is made. 

7. Change the statement so that it will be correct to use the word are. 

Exercise 1. — (Oral.) 

Fill the blanks in this exercise with is or are : — 
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1. Gold heavy and yellow. 

2. Those apples ^^^^^-^— ripe. 

3. The boy ■ — ^- whistling a tune. 

4. Birds singing in the trees. 

5. London and Paris — — large cities. 

6. Mary and I '^ ^ going to school. 

7. Julia and Emily — — older than Jane. 

8. That pencil — '— made of wood and lead. 

9. This pane of glass — — broken. 
10. We ready to write. 

EXERCJISE 2. 

1. Write two statements in which you use the word is. 

2. Write three statements in which you use the word are. 

3. Write a statement about yourself. 

4 Write your name, and the name of the place, and the 

name of the State in which you live. 
6. Write the initials of the nanie of your country. 

Slates exchanged. 



WAS AND WEBE. 

1. Eead these statements: tell about what each of them is 

made, and whether was or were is used : — 

The apple was ripe. Julia was older than Jane. 

The apples were ripe. Emily was older than Jane. 

Julia and Emily were older than Jane. 

2. Tell whether each statement is made about one or more 

than one person or thing. 

3. Tell whether was or were is used in the statements made 

about more thxin one. 
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4 When may we use the word was ? 

TI. When we make a statement about one person, or place, or 
thing, we maj nse the word was* 

5. When should we use were ? 

fn. When we make a statement about more than one person, or 
place, or thing, we should use were* 

Exercise 3. — (Oral.) 

1. Fill the blanks in Exercise 1 with was or v^ere. 

2. Tell why you use was or were in each case. 

3. Copy V. and VI., Lesson V. 

Exercise 4. 

1. Write,— 

(a) two statements in which you use the word is, 

(&) two statements in which you use the word are, 

(c) two statements in which you use the word was, 

(d) two statements in which you use the word were. 

2. In each statement, draw a line under the word, or words, 

which show about what the statement is made. 

3. In each statement, dra»^ two lines under the word, or 

words, which show what is stated. 
Oral criticism. 



HAS AND HAVE. 

1. Eead these statements : — 
My knife has a handle. Knives have handles. 

Jessie has been to schooL Maurice has been to school. 
Jessie and Maurice have been to school. 
Portland has a fine harbor. New York has a fine harbor. 
Portland and New York have fine harbors. 
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2. Tell ahcmt what each statement is made ; tell whether it 

states about one or more than one person, place, or thing. 

3. Tell whether Jias or have is used to state of more than one. 

4. When may we use the word ha>s ? 

Till. When we make a statement about one person, or place, or 
thing, we maj nse has. 

5. When should we use have ? 

IX. When we make a statement about nwre than one person, 
or place, or thing, we should use have* 

6. Make a statement in which you use the word have ; tell 

why you would not use ha^ in that statement. 

Exercise 5. 

1. Write three statements in which you use the word have. 

2. Write two statements in which you use the word has. 

3. Draw a line under the word, or words, which show about 

what each statement is made. 
4 Copy VIII. and IX., Lesson V.* 

Exercise 6. 

Use is or are ; was or were ; has or have ; to make correct 
statements about, — 

1. An old man -i^^^. -^5. The wheel lLISI::/ . ^ ^ 

2. Many beautiful flowers -^=^=^-V. 6. My friend and I ^'' - ' '. 

3. A boy and a dog U - ' } 7. Coal ^^'''^\ 

4. Several books ^V-^^^ 8. A carriage 

Exercise 7. 
1. Fill the blanks with words which show who or what, — 

* Teach orally, with practice, Caution, page 51 [25]. 
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(a) are very talL 

(b) — ^ is found in the sea. 

(c) — - — were made of wood. 

(d) ^ was seen in the sky. 

(e) have been found. 

(/) ^^ has been absent. 

(g)f~ — were in bloom. 

(A) ; ..^ — is the capital of the United States. 

(i) are looking for shells. 

U) ^ — -"were standing by the window. 

2. Bead the statements that are made about one person, or 

place, or thing. 

3. What words do we use to state about one person, or place, 

or thing ? 

X. I8f waSf and has state of but one person, or place, or thing. 

4. Of what do are, were, and have state ? 

XI. Are9 werCf and have state of more than one person, or 

place, or thing.* 

5. Draw a line under every word that is a name in your 

statements. 

6. Mention any word which you have used instead of a 

name. 





Exercise 


a 






Pronounce and use correctly: — 








of, can, 


since, 




and. 


apron. 


for, get. 


just, 




have, 


iron, 


far, was, 


again. 




where. 


only, 


from, has. 


often, 




pretty. 


water. 


» 


See Caution, page 


51 [25]. 


• 
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CHAPTEE III. 
THE TWO FARTS OF A STATEMENT. 



LESSON I. 

Boys I play ball. An owl | hoots. 

Carlo and Fido | are old friends. 

A large green book | was in the window. 

1. Tell dbovi what each of the above statements is made. 

2. TeU what is stated about, — 

boys, an owl, Carlo and Fido, a large green book 

3. Of how many parts is every statement made up ? 
I. Erery gtatement is made up of two parts. 

4. What is the first part of a statement ? 

n. The word or words which show about what the statement 
is made are the first part of a statement. 

What is the second part of a statement ? 
in. The word or words which show what is stated are the second 
part of a statement. 

Exercise 1, 
1. Write five statements and draw a short vertical line be- 
tween the two parts of each statement. 
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Examples. — Margaret | made a picture. 

The butterfly and the bees | were in the 
gardea 
2. Copy L, IL. and III. 

Exercise 2.— (Oral and Blackboard.) 

1. Use is, or tpas, or fuis, in a statement about, — 

a boy, a baby, a lady, a sponge, your class. 

2. Use are, or were, or have, in a statement about, 

trees, some sailors, Brooklyn and Liverpool, 

sponges, your class, flies, wasps, and bees. 

3. Write those statements, and draw a short vertical line 

between the first and second parts of each statement. 

FLAN FOR ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON U., 
CHAP. III. 

1. Obtain and W. B. the names of several unlike objects. Have the chn. 
read the words ; lead them to say that the words are the names of things, — 
that the things are objects. 

2. Lead them to say that there are more objects in the place in which they 
live than they can count, — that in the State there are a great many more, — 
and that all of these objects have names. — Tr. Why are objects named ? — 
Ch. So that we can tell them apart — C. D. — Tr. What do you think 
about our being able to tell a globe and a hat apart if they did not have 
names ? — CD. that we could, — that they did not mean that, — that they 
meant "so that we could speak of them and others would know which we 
meant." — Tr. con. — Lead different chn. to tell why objects are named. 

3. Have one ch. speak the name of an object in the room, and another 
show which object he means. Repeat with several objects and different 
children. — Tr. What do we do with the names of objects so that others may 
know which object is meant ? — Chn. We speak them. — CD. — Tr. con. 
— Tr. Who can tell something else that we do with the names of objects 
to show others what objects we mean ? — Chn. We write them. — C. D. — 
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Tr. con. — If the children do not suggest this, the Tr. should refer to the 
names on the board, and have the class show the objects meant by these 
names. They will then state that we speak or write a name so that others 
may know which object we mean. — Tr. Instead of saying that we speak and 
write the words, you may say that we use them. — Tr. What do we do with 
the names of objects so that others may know which object we mean ? — Chn. 
Use them. — Tr. What do you mean by saying that you "use" a word ? — 
Chn. When we speak or write a word, we use it. — CD. — Tr. con. — 
I. K. and S. R. 

4. Tr. Name an object that can fly. — Name a bird that all of us have 
seen. — C. D. that all have seen a^canary. —Obtain and W. B. (chn. dic- 
tating spelling, capitals, and periods) three or four statements similar to the 
following : A canary fives, A canary eats seed, A canary is yellow, A 
canary sings, 

5. Have the statements read. Lead the chn. to say that they are state- 
ments, and why ; that all of the statements are made about a canary, — 
that the word canary is the name of what was talked about, and what is 
written about in each statement. — Tr. You may draw a line under the 
word in this statement that is the name of the object about which the state- 
ment is made. — Ch. does so. — JD. D. — Tr. con. — Same of each of the 
other statements. 

6. Have the statements read again. Obtain that all of the statements are 
made about a canary, and that the name canary is used in every statement. 
Lead them to say that, if they were talking about a canary, they would not 
repeat the name so often, — that they would use the name the first time they 
spoke of the canary, and afterward would use the word it instead of the name. 
Erase the subject of every sentence but the first, and, as chn. dictate, W. B. 
the word It as the first part of each statement.* Chn. read the statements 
and C. D. that they sound better. — Tr. con. — Lead them to say that the 
word it is used instead of a name, — that it is used in the first part of a 
statement to show about what the statement is made. In application of this 
obtain and examine a few more statements ; such as, The pencU is long. 
It is sharp. It is made of slate, 

7. Obtain the necessary examples, and dispose in the same way of he, she, 
and they, 

8. W. B. where they may remain for a day or two, the words it, he, they, 

* Do not divert attention from the main point by teaching them to combine 
the statements. This may be more easily taught (Chapter V.) when the class are 
prepared to learn the use of the comma and and. 

4 
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she. Lead the chn. to say that these are words which may be nsed irigUad of 
naTius in the first part of a statement, to show about what the statement is 
made. In a future lesson add to the list the words /, yau^ and ive. Have 
the list learned with a statement as to the use of the words. When 
pupils say, " Him and I," or " Frank and me, are going," refer to what they 
have been taught, and have them select the right word to use instead of him 
OTTneto show about what a statement is made. 
Ezerdse 4, page 53. — W. B. for the class to correct : — 

1. Frank and me were late.* 

2. I and Frank were late. 
8. Him and I were late. 

4. You was late. 

5. Her and me went. 



LESSON II. 

Preceded by oral leason indicated in Teacher*! Edition. 

(a) Baltimore | is in Maryland, (b) It | is a large city. 

(a) John I is a tall boy. 

(6) He I is taller than Alfred. 

(a) Trees | have roots, trunks, leaves, and branches. 

(6) They | need moisture and sunshine. 

(a) Julia Howe | sits by me. 

(b) She I is writing. (h) She | has a laige slate. 

BeTelopment Qnestions* — 1. Bead the first part of each statement. 
2. What does the first part of a statement show ? 3. How many words may 
be used in the first part of a statement ? 4. Give an example of a statement 
that has several woi*ds in its first part. 5. Bead the statements marked (a); 

* The only reason to be exacted of the children is a sufficient one ; namely, 
that /, he, and she, (and not me, him, and ?ier) are the correct words to use 
instead of names to show about what a statement is made. 

If there be other errors, similar to these, common in the locality, as 
"we uns," "you all," and the like, add statements employing those, and 
give similar non-technical reasons for avoiding them. 
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tell of how many words the first part of each is composed ; tell what kind of 
words Baltimore, John, trees, and J\dia Howe are. 6. Read the statements 
marked {h), and t6ll how many words are in the first part of each. Tell 
That the words it, he, they, and she mean in those statements, And instead 
of what each is used. 7. Hake a statement that has, (a) one word for its 
first x>art; (b) two or more words for its first part; (c) neither a name nor a 
word used instead of a name in its first part. 

Since the first part of a statement shows about what the 
statement is made, the name of what is talked about, or a 
word used instead of its name, must he in the first part of 
every statement, 

IT. The first part of a statement may be one word or more than 
one; as^ Trees | hare leayes in summer. The erergreen 
trees | hare leaves throughout the year. 
Y. A name, or a word used instead of a name, may be the first 
part of a statement. 

Exercise 1. — {Oral.) 

1. Instead of what names are the words / and you used ? 

Caution. — In Tnaking a statement about yourself use have 
instead of has with the word L Use are, were, and 
have with the word you, whether it mean one or more 
than one. 

2. Use each of these words as the first part of a statement : — 

I, it, we, he, they, she, you. 

3. Tell instead of what name each was used. 

4. Which of them would you use instead of the name 

in speaking of, — 

a man, yourself, a slate, soldiers, 

a woman, some trees, yourself and friends. 
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Exercise 2. 

The first time that you mention an object^ you, should tise 
the name ; afterwards y you may use another word instead of 
the name ; thus, — 

The birds are building their nests. 

They have been busy all day. 

They use straw and threads and moss. 

1. Write two statements about a farmer. 

2. Write three statements about one place. 

3. Write two statements about one thing. 

4. Write a statement about yourself. 

5. Write two statements about a seamstress. 

Exercise 3. — {Oral.) 

Fill the blanks, in the following, with words that will 
make correct statements of them : — , \4 

The r is in bloom. I saw ■ ^ ■■ '' on the street. 

j >'■ ' ■■ ' ■ " "is a beautiful flower. - — — were talking. 

• is very fragrant were laughing. 

WiUiam came last night were going to dinner. 

— ^ is my brother. Amelia has gone to London. 



-^ is in the army. has been very ilL 

• brought his sword will travel this year. 



home. — — writes home often. 
Our class is large. You can play with me. 
— — - study our lessons. -^ — need not go. 
play at recess. may use my slate. 



Write a list of the words that we may use instead of 
names to show about what a statement is made. 
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Exercise 4. — {Oral.) 

See Teacher's Edition, page 50. 



Exercise 6. 




ite a statement in which you use correctly, — 




is, was, has, I, 


caret. 


have, were, are, eye. 


carrot 



RETBEW AND SUIOIABT. 

I. Oral, 

1. Mention the name of, — 

a thing, a place, a person. 

2. What have you learned about the first letter of a word 

that is the name of a person or place ? 

3. Of what is the full name of a person made up ? 

4. What is the first letter of a word called ? 

5. Tell two things that you have learned about writing the 

initial letter of the name of a person or place. 
6 Name these marks : — 

A 

7. Tell the use of each of these marks : — 

E L c. S A • / 

8. What is a margin ? 

9. What is a statement? How should a statement be 

written ? 
10. Tell how many parts every statement has. What does 
each part show ? 
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11. What word shows that the speaker is stating something 

about himself ? How should it be written ? 

12. When may we use is, was, or has f When may we use 

are, v^ere, or huve ? 

THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

!1. a person, 
2. a place, 
3. a thing, 
n. A word may be used instead of a name, 
ni. A capital shonld be nsed for, — 

1. The first letter of a word that is the name of a per- 

son or place, 

2. An initial used for the name of a person or place, 

3. The word / used instead of a name, 

4. The first letter of a statement. 

17. A period shonld be placed after, — 
1. A statement, 
2., A name standing alone, 
3. An initial used for a name. 

IL Written, 

Write a statement, — 

1. In which you use the word / and the name of a place. 

2. That is made up of two words. 

3. In which you use the full name of a persoa 

4. In which a word used instead of a name is the first part 

of the statement. 

5. In which you state something about more than one person, 

or place, or thing. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
MORE TO LEARN ABOUT NAMES. 



LESSON I. 
NAMES OF MATERIALS. 

1. Name an object in the room, and tell of what it is made. 

Name any other object made of the same. 

2. Tell of what these things are made : — 

u bottle, shoes, a house, a stove, the door, 
a pencil, buttons, a knife, a lock, the ceiling, 
hats, jewelry, money, windows, dresses. 

That of which anything is made is called Us material. 

3. Look around the room and mention the different materials 

that you see. 

I. A word may be the name of a material; as^ wood, glass^ 
paper. 

Home Task. 

Make as long a list as you can of names of materials that 
you see at home. 

" Learn to pronounce, spell, write, and use correctly, the 
names of all the materials that you can see in a shop, in a 
store, at home, at school, on your way to school, or wherever 
you go. 
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Exercise 1. 

Write the names of the materials of which these things 
are made : — 



't>« 



combs, houses, inkstands, clothing, clocks, 
dolls, dishes, money, furniture, jewelry. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Mention something that is made of, — 

gold, wood, straw, steel, marble, 

silver, leather, china, bone, slate, 

paper, iron, glass, shell, wool, 

cloth, brass, tin, pearl, cotton. 

2. Of what are these words the names? Copy I., Chapter IV. 

Exercise 3. 

1. Learn to pronounce, spell, and write the words in Exer- 

cise 2. 

2. Use each of these names of materials in a correct state- 

ment : — 

paper, leather, wood, glass, steeL* 

3. Make three statements about (a) silver, (6) iron, (c) wooLt 

4. What is a material ? 



* To avoid such statements as He has a steel pen, The glass jar is broken, 
and others in which the words are used as adjectives and not as names, ask the 
chn. to tell something about paper, leather, etc Or, require that each name of 
a material be used as the first part of a statement, 

t See Exercise 2, page 52 [26]. 
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LESSON II. 

. NAMES OF PARTS. 
See Teaoher'B Edition.^* 

1. Name the parts of, — 

a chair, yoiir hand, a shoe, an apple, a house, 
a hat, a knife, a wheel, a plant, a book.t 

PLAN FOB AN ORAL LESSON ON THE PARTS OF AN OBJECT. 

A Wheel. 

f hub, tire, 

Names of Parts. < spokes, bolts, 
( felly, box. 

Plan* — 1- Show the class a wheel of a baby's carriage, or of a little 
wagon. Chn- name it, and spell the word wheel, W, B. A wheel, as above. 

2. Question th« chu. to lead them to say that it is just like the wheel of a 
large carriage or wagon, except that it is smaller ; that it is made of wood 
and iron ; that the words wood and iron are names of materials. 

Tr. Who can find some wood in the wheel ? — H. R. — Ch. holds the 
wheel before the class and points to some wood. — How many see to what he 
is pointing? — H. R. — Tr. (indicating all of that part). Of what is this 
made ? — Chn. Of wood. — Tr. What is this that is made of wood ? — Chn. 
The hub of the wheel. — Tr. How many know tliat this is called the hub of 

* Assign the study of but one object to each member or section of the class. 
As a rule, the object, or a picture of it, should be b6fore the class when its 
parts are named. When this is not possible, as in the case of a house, the 
chn. may name such parts as all of the class would recognize, and learn to 
spell those names. The next day the class may mention and describe the 
parts omitted, and learn to spell the additional names of parts. 

t For the names of the parts of these and other objects, see Appendix to 
Teacher's Edition, page 266. 
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the wheel ! — H. R. — Tr. Who can spell the word hitbl — Chn, sp. and Tr. 
"VV. B. — Chn. read, and show the hub of the wheel. — Tr. Who can find 
more wood in the wheel than this of which the hub is made ? — Ch. finds 
and names a spoke, — another spoke, — another, and so on. — Tr. If we 
call one of these a spoke, what do you think we may call all of them ? — Chn. 
Spokes. — Tr. con. — Tr. Who can spell the word spokes ? — H. R. — Ch. 
does so. — Tr. W. B. — Chn. read the words huh and spokes and say of what 
they are the names. — Tr. What is a hub ? — Chn. A hub is a part of a wheel. 
C. D. — Tr. con. — Tr. What are spokes ? — Chn. Spokes are parts of a 
wheeL — C. D. — Tr. con. — Tr. Of what are those parts of a wheel made ? — 
Chn. Of wood. — Tr. Who can find some other part of the wheel that is 
made of wood ? — If the chn. do not find the felly (or fdloe), ask w^ho can find 
a part of the wheel that is made of iron, and proceed as before. After they have 
found the tire, their attention may be called to the wood inside the tire. 
Obtain or give term felly and W. B. The chn. will find the nails which hold 
on the tire. Recur to what they said about the size of a buggy or wagon wheel 
as compared with this, and by reference to the greater weight which that 
must support, and the greater thickness of the tire, develop the idea of the 
necessity for much larger nails. Teach that they are called hoUs, and W. B. 
the name. Have the chn. tell of what the bolts are made, and where on a 
wheel they would look for them. If there is no box in the small wheel 
shown the class, omit that pai-t until to-morrow. Tr. Who can find some 
other part of this wheel ? — Chn. cannot. 

3. Tr. (pointing to the board for the class to read). About what have we 
had a lesson to-day ? — Chn. A wheeL — Tr. What parts do we find that a 
wheel has ? — Chn. read their names. — Tr. Of what do these words make 
you think ? — Why ? — Chn. Because they are the Tutnies of the parts, -^ Tr. 
How many of these words are the names of the parts of a wheel ? — Chn. 
All of them. — CD. — Tr. Yes, these words are all names of the parts of a 
wheel, and, to show that, I will draw a brace before them so, — and write 
Names of Parts before the brace, so. — Chn. read all. — Tr. erase. 

Summary. — 1. Have one ch. take the wheel, and show and name the 
parts made of wood ; another point out and name the parts made of iron. 
C. D. in each case. 

2. Point to each part while the chn. give its name, and sp. the word to be 
W. R Lead them to state that the words on the board are. names of parts, 
and to tell how the Tr. may show that. Tr. What has for its parts a hub, a 
tire, etc. ? •— Chn. A wheel. — Chn. sp. the word wheel, and Tr. W. B. 
A wheel, as before. ~ Chn. copy all from the board. 
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2. Name the principal parts of the human body. 

3. Name one part of each of these animals which the others 

have not : — 

a fish, an elephant, a child, a horse, 

a bird, a sheep, a cat, a cow. 

n. A word may be the name of a part of an object ; as^ stern^ 
blade^ hnb^ wing, arm. 

Home Task. 

Learn ten words that are names of parts of objects that 
you see at home, in the shops, or on the way to school. 

Exercise 1. 

Pronounce, spell, write, and use correctly the new names 
which you have learned for parts of things.* 

Learn to pronounce and spell the correct nam^s of the 
parts of the objects which you see from day to day. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Write a statement about, — 

(a) a person, (6) a place, (c) a thing, 

{d) a material, {e) a part of an object. 

2. Draw a short line between the two parts of each state- 

ment. 

3. Draw a line under the words that are names in your state- 

ments. 

Exercise 3. — {Oral.) 
1. Tell of what each of these words is the name : — 

Ellen, California, linen, carnage, root. 

♦ See note, Teacher's Edition, page 60. 
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2. Pronounce, spell, write at dictation, and use correctly in a 
statement, each of these names of parts : — 

claws, sole, fleece, trunk, antlers, 

peel, flesh, fur, gills, plumage, 

wrist, gable, feelers, scale, foliage. 

Exercise 4. 

1. Write five words that are the names of parts of things 

in the school-room, and write the names of the materials 
of which those parts are made. 

2. Write the name of a person and the name of the place in 

which he lives. 

3. Write three words that are the names of things. 
4 Copy: 



A word may be the name of 



1. a person, 

2. a place, 

3. a thing, 

4. a material, 

5. a part. 



5. Mention the names in the following : — 

(a) John broke the blade of his knife. 

(b) The knife was made at Sheffield, but the steel was 

poor. 

As you mention each name, tell whether it is the name of 
a person, a place, a thing, a material, or a part. 

Note. — The reproduction of a lesson on the names of the parts of an 
object may be conducted in many ways : — 

1. The Tr. may dictate the names of the parts. — This is a test of the 
spelling; only. 

2. The object being placed before the class, the chn. may be required to 
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write the names of its parts. This is a test of the correct use of the names, 
as well as of the correct spelling of them. 

•3. The object being absent, the chn. may be required to write from memory 
the names of its parts. This is a test of the power to reproduce a complete 
image of the object, to use the names of its parts properly, and to spell the 
names correctly. 

4. The chn. may be asked, as a class, to think just how the object looks. 
One ch. may be sent to the board to write the names of its parts. The 
others observe his work. He may be interrupted at any point, and another 
ch. sent to continue the work. C. D. when all names of parts are written. 
If any be omitted, produce the object and have the part found, — or require 
the class to look at the object out of school and see if they can find a part 
whose name is not upon the board. Criticism of spelling, arrangement^ 
legibility, etc. 

This plan, like the others, tests the spelling, the correct use of the names, 
the power to reproduce a complete image of an object, and also shows th^ 
advantage of observing some order or system in nanoing th© parts. 

No plan should be used to the exclusion of the others. 

PLAN FOB ORAL EXERCISE TO PRECEDE LESSON III.» 
CHAP. IT. 

1. Lead the class to say that a stranger coming in to talk to them would 
call them boys or girls, or children, — that he would call them so because 
they are boys and girls, or children, and because he would not know their 
names, — that he would call the children in any other school the same for 
the same reason ; that if he spoke to all of them as pupils, he would speak to 
one as ** this pupil," or ** that pupil"; that if he called them all children, he 
would mention one of them as a child . Have the class sp. the word child. 
"W. B. Same of pupil, hoy, girl, etc. 

2. Lead the class to say that the words of the list are names. — Tr. Of 
whom is the word chUd the name ? — C. D. that the word child is the name 
of any child in the whole world. Similarly of the words hoy, pupil, dog, 
star, sled, engine, river, city, cow, horse, day, and month. 

3. Tr. If I said " a pupil may stand," whom would I mean ? — Chn. Any 
one of us. The word pupil is the name of any pupil. — Tr. " If I wanted 
this pupil to stand, what should I say? — Chn. "Henry Davis may stand." 
— Tr. If I said that, how many of you would know which pupil I meant ? 
"Why ? — Ch. Henry Davis is the name of only one pupil. — CD. — Tr. 
con. and W. B. the name beside the word hoy. In a similar way compare 
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day and Txuaday, month and June^ girl and ElUn, etc. W. B. each proper 
name beside its common name. 

4. Refer to the columns separately, and lead the class to state that the 
words of one list are names, and that each is the name of any one of all the 
things in the world of that kind ; that the words of the other list are names 
given to particular ones. Obtain or give terms proper nairu and cotnvion 
name. Thoroughly apply. Obtain definitions of proper name and cominon 
natne. Compare the two lists of words, and teach the rule for writing a 
proper name with a capital letter. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Plan* — 1. Give the class a dictation exercise involving the principles 
and rules so far taught which they most frequently violate. 

2. Look over their work and mark errors. 

3. Require the pupil whose work is most nearly correct, and the pupil who 
has made the greatest number of mistakes, to transfer their work to the 
blackboard. Contra^ the loork, not the children. Receive criticisms upon 
the toork, but do not tolerate jests or ridicule, 

4. Call for criticisms on both exercises. Correct errors when the reason 
for each correction is given. Erase the faulty exercise. 

6. Pupils revise or rewrite their work by reference to the remaining exer- 
cise. 
6. Repeat the dictation tomorrow. 

Exercise. 

To precede TI , page 64 [84].- 

Observation Lesson. — Refer the class to their Geographies. Have 
them copy^if^ as they are in the book the names of a river, a lake, an ocean, 
a bay, and a sea. When the books are closed, ask a pupil to stand and dic- 
tate the names from his slate while you W. B. If he omit to mention a 
capital, have the C. D. that he is wrong. Refer him to the book. When all 
are written, point to the words lake, ocean^ etc., and lead the class to state 
that they are common names, but are written with capitals. Refer to 
books again to see that this is correct, and teach Rule YI., page [34]. 
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LESSON III. 

PROPER NAMES AND COMMON NAMES. 
Introduced by oral exercise indicated in Teacher's Edition. 

{a) A boy came yesterday. (a) A dog will bark. 
(h) Philip came yesterday, (b) Carlo will bark. 

(a) A river flows by a city. 

(h) The Mississippi flows by Saint Louis. 

Beyelopment Qaestions. — l. Read the first part of each statement 
marked (a). 2. How can you tell from these statements which boy, dog, 
river, or city is meant ? 3. Read the statements marked (J). 4. Tell from 
these statements what boy, dog, river, and city are meant. 5. How do you 
know from these statements which boy, dog, river, and city are meant ? 

6. What kind of words are Philip, Carlo, Mississippi, and Saint Louis. 

7. Tell the difference between the name Philip and the name hoy; the name 
dog and the name Carlo ; the name city and the name Saint Louis ; the name 
Mississippi and the name river. 

There are a great many boys in the world, and any one of them may 
be called a boy ; bnt each boy has a name of his own ; as, Philip, 
Oharles, Scott ; and snch names belong only to the boys to whom 
they are given. 

The word dog is a name that belongs to any dog : the word Carlo is 
a name given to one particular dog. 

Any one of all the rivers in the world may be called a river, bnt each 
river has a name of its own ; as, the Mississippi, Hudson, Platte. 

There are cities all over the world, and each is known by its particular 
name ; as. Saint Louis, New Orleans, London, Montreal. 

in. A name given to some particular one (of a class) is called a 
proper name ; as^ Leonard, Jip, Hudson, New York. 
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IT. A name that belongs to any one of a whole class or kind of 
things is called a common name ; as, boy, dog, river, city. 

1. Eead the names in these statements; as you mention 

each, tell whether it is a proper name or a common 
name, and why : — 

An island is in an ocean. Cuba is in the Atlantic. 

Dick sings and flies. The bird sings and flies. 

Amy sews neatly. The girl sews neatly. 

Example. — The word island is a common name, because 
it belongs to any island in the world. The word Cuba is a 
proper name, because it is the name of a particular island. 

2. Tell which of these are proper and which common names, 

and why : — 



lake, 
Erie, 


star, 
Venus, 


state, 
Alabama, 


' day, 
Friday, 


month, 
January, 


street. 
Main, 


country, 
England, 


sled. 
Scout, 


girl, 
Amy, 


horse. 
Jack, 


county, 
Broome, 


ship, 

Eoyal George. 



T. The first letter of any proper name should be a capital ; as, 
Wednesday, June, Pacific. 

3. Write five common names and a suitable proper name for 
each object named.* 

yi« When a common name Cas, Idke^ ocean, street, avenue^ 
city, state, county) is joined to a proper name as part 
of it, it should begin with a capital letter; thns. Elm 
Street, Euclid Arenue, Lake Erie. 

* See Observation Lesson^ Teacher's Edition, page 62. 
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4. Tell which of the following words are proper names ; 

which are common names ; and why the common names 

are written with capitals : — 
Arizona Territory, Christmas Day, Lake Champlain, 
New York City, Cat Island, Atlantic Ocean. 

Home Task. 

Write the proper name of (1) the street on which you 
live; (2) the county in which you live; (3) the language 
that you speak; (4) the river nearest your home; (5) an 
object which you have seen. 

Exercise 1. 

Write the proper name of (1) a pupil in your class ; (2) a 
city in this state ; (3) the ocean west of the United States ; 
(4) the lake nearest your home ; (5) a boat or sled ; (6) an . 
engine or an animal ; (7) this day ; (8) this month ; (9) the 
language that we speak ; (10) the continent on which we 
live. 

Exercise 2. 

Learn to pronounce, spell, use, and write at dictation : — 

THE NAMES OF DATS. 

Sundaji 

Monday, Thnrsday, 

Tnesday, Friday, 

Wednesday, Saturday. 

ITew Year's Day, Good Friday, Easter, 

Fourth of July, Christmas, Thanksgiving Day. 

THE NAMES OF MONTHS. 

1. January, 4. April, 7. July, 10. October, 

2. February, 5. May, 8. August, 11. November, 

3. March, 6. June, 9. September, 12. December. 
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Exercise 3. 

1. Write the name of the month in which you were born. 

2. Write the names of all the months which have thirty- 

days. 

3. Write the name of the shortest month. 

4. Write the name of the first month in the year. 

5. Write the name of the month in which Christmas comes. 

6. Write the names of the two warmest months in the year. 

7. Write the name of the middle month of Autumn. 

8. Fill the blanks in this couplet with the names that are 

left out: — 

winds and April showers 

Bring the pretty ■ - ■ » 'fiowers. 

9. Write the names of the days of the week. 

10. Write the name given (a) to the first day of the year ; 
(6) to the 25th of December ; (c) to the great Ameri- 
can holiday. 

The seasons are Spring, Summer , Fall or Autumn, and 
Winter, You need not write tlie nam£S of the sea,sons with 
capitals. 

Exercise 4. 

Copy these statements : — 

{a) Beautiful birds are found in South America. 

Q)) This coral grew in the Indian Ocean. 

(c) Cotton, wool, linen, and silk are useful. 

{d) Chestnut Street is a very wide street. 

{e) The wheel has a hub, spokes, a tire, and a felly. 

1. Draw a short line between the parts of each statement. 

2. Draw one line under every proper name. 
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3. Draw two lines under every common name. 

4. Make a list of the words that are names of materials. 

5. Write the words that are names of parts. 

Exercise 5. 

Write a statement in which you use correctly, — 

is, are, has, have, was, were, 

a proper name, a name of a material, 

a conmion name, a name of a part. 

A Review Lesson. 
1. Eead,— 

Eobert Greene had an uncle who was a sea-captain. His 
full name was Andrew Marcus Greene, but he always wrote 
his name, A. M. Greene. Eobert called him " Uncle Mark." 

One summer Uncle Mark told Eobert that he would take 
him and his cousin George on a voyage. The boys were 
delighted, and soon gained the consent of their parents and 
were ready to go. 

They were to sail from New York, and Eobert's father 
went with them and saw them safe on board the great ship. 

During the week, they had talked a great deal about the 
voyage. George hoped that they would go to Africa. He 
knew that the ivory handle of his knife was made from the 
tusk of an elephant, and he had heard that many ele- 
phants were found in Africa. He had read of the ostrich, a 
bird six or seven feet tall, and strong enough to carry a man 
on its back, and he wanted to see it and get some of its 
feathers for his sister's hat. 

Eobert thought that he would like to go to Africa too. 
He had been told of the sponges gathered from the rocks in 
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the sea north of Africa, and had read of the cork-trees which 
are robbed of their thick bark once in eight or ten years. 
And he wanted a gazelle, a beautiful little animal, gentle 
and graceful, that can be brought to this country and tamed 
and kept as a pet. 

But Uncle Mark said that they would go to Brazil, a 
country in South America. He told them of the oranges and 
lemons, and gold and diamonds, and rare birds and plants, 
that are found in Brazil, and the boys thought that they 
would rather go there than to Africa. Robert soon found on 
a map the city of Rio Janeiro, where they would land and 
get a cargo of coffee to bring back to New York. 

1. Find on a map, — 

Africa and the sea north of it, 
New York, 



2. Pronounce, — 
par-ents 
cof-fee 



voy-age 
I-vo-ry 



Rio Janeiro 
el-e-phants 



Brazil, 

Rio Janeiro. 

ostrich 
gazelle 



3. Spell,— 
uncle 
cousin 
enough 



beautiful 

gentle 

diamonds 



animal 
deer 



orange 

coffee 

ivory 



Use these words correctly in statements : — 
eye, their, dear, sail, new, sea, 
I. there, deer. sale. knew. 



see. 



summer 
feathers 
handle 

red, 
read. 



5. Write aU the names of persons that you can find in the 

story. Write Uncle Mark's initials. 

6. Copy the names of the places mentioned. Write the 

initials of the two cities. 
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7. Write the names of the things that the boys expected to 

see in Africa. Write the names of the things that 
Uncle Mark told them were to be found in Brazil. 

8. Write the name of the body of water over which they 

would go from New York to Eio Janeiro. 

9. Write the words that are used in the story instead of names. 

10. Tell of what each of these is the name : — 

ivory, tusk, Eobert, sponge, oranges, 

gold, handle. New York, feathers, cork-trees. 

11. Write two short statements about Eobert Greene. 

12. Write a statement about an ostrich, sponges, cork-trees. 

13. Tell three uses of a period. 

14. Give an example of the use of a capital for, — 

(a) The first letter of a name of a person or place. 
(6) An initial letter used instead of the name of a 
person or place. 

(c) The first letter of a statement. 

(d) The first letter of any proper name. 

(e) The first letter of a common name when joined 

to a proper name. 

15. Draw a short line between the two parts of each of these 

statements : -^ 

Eobertj was fond of animals. 

He I wanted a gazelle. 

His Cousin George^wanted to see an ostrich. 

Tell whether the first part of each is composed of one word 
or of moi^ than one ; if the first part be but one word, tell 
whether that word is a name, or a word used instead of a 
name. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
MORE TO LEARN JLEOUT STATEMENTS. 

LESSON I. 

THE COMMA AND AND. 
See TeMher'B Editton. 

1. Tell what we mean by, — 

a pair of gloves, a herd of cattle, 

a brace of ducks, a flock of birds, 

a couple of mice, a drove of horses, 

a swarm of bees, a school of fish. 

When we speak of the First, Second, Third, and Pourth Readers to- 
gether, we do not use any of those words. We call them a series 
of Readers. 

2. What is a series ? 

Three or more things of the same kind following one after the 
other make a aeries ; as, a series of lessons, a series of 
books, a series of accidents. 

In these statements we have a series of names: — 

The chair, table, door, hex, and desh are made of wood. 
Carlo, Jip, Ponto, and Rover are good watch-dogs. 
A wheel has a hub, tire, felly f box, and spohes.* 

* 1. Have the din. read the series of names, and omit all othier words in 
the statement. 

2. Have them name, make on the blackboard, and write the name of, the 
mark nsed after each name in the scries. 

3. Have them read the statements, omitting the word aiid before the last 
name in each series. C. D. that the statement sounds better when the word 
aiid is used, and Tr. tell them that it is used for that reason. 
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3. What mark is used between the names of a series ? 

I. The comma [5] is used between the names of a series. 

Because it sounds better, the word and is sometimes used, 
after the comma, between the last two nam£s of a series. 

Exercise 1. 

Copy these statements and place a comma where one is 
needed : — 

1. Apples peaches pears grapes and plums are common fruits. 

2. Birds have heads necks bodies legs and wings. 

3. That sailor has been to England Spain and Italy. 

4. Those children were told to bring a sponge a slate a pencil 

and a pen. 

5. Wood steel and brass were used to make it. 

Exercise 2. 
Finish these statements with names of parts, and use a 
period, a comma, and the word and, wherever needed. 

1. A shoe has a ' ]' n 

2. A tree has i^ Jctl^pllil'.^v^ . . 

3. An elephant has^^-i^i^* --V^ '-^^ ' 

4. A cat has'^ ^ ■■ < - '* >■ ■ ■ ^^' .*- — - ' * / 

5. A peacock has^'— ^^j- . — — ' ' 



Exercise 3. 

See Teacher's Edition, page 72. 

We may make one statement out of several ; thus, •— 
The lemons were ripe. The grapes were ripe. 

The oranges were ripe. The pears were ripe. 
The lemons, oranges, grapes, and pears were ripe. 
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When you make one statement out of several by omitting 
wordsy pUice a comma where the words are omittedy and use 
and after the comma between the hist two words of the series. 

1. Make one statement of, — 

(a) Flowers grew there. Moss grew there. Grasses 

grew there. Ferns grew there. 

(b) A farmer sells oats. A farmer sells wheat. A 

farmer sells hay. A farmer sells com. 

(c) We saw horses. We saw cattle. We saw sheep. 

We saw dogs. 
{d) Chalk is white. Snow is white. Ivory is white. 

2. Write the four statements made, and use the commas and 

and correctly.* 

* Before the pupils take this exercise they should have an dbaervcUixm 
lesson according to the following, or a similar plan : — 

1. Obtain and W. B. several statements similar to Stoves are made of iron. 
Chains are made of iron. Nails are made of iron. Hinges are made of iron, 
Chn. read the statements ; select the first and second parts of each, and say 
that the second part of every statement is **are made of iron." Chn. copy 
the statements and tell how many times they wrote the words are made of 
iron. — Tr. Who can tell all that we have stated in these four statements 
in such a way that we need not write are made of iron more than once ? — 
H. R. — Chn. Stoves, chains, nails, and hinges are made of iron. — C. D. 
that all is told in one statement, and that the words '* are made of iron" 
are used but once. — Ch. -dictate and Tr. W. B. the new statement — 
Chn. read and count the words in the one statement and the words in the 
four, say that there are not so many words in the one statement, that some 
words must be left out. — Tr. You may begin reading the four statements, 
and whenever you come to words which are not in the new statement I will 
make a mark. — The chn. read, and the Tr. places a comma where the words 
" are made of iron " are omitted. Chn. compare the four statements and the 
one statement. Say that the words which were just the same in all the state- 
ments are omitted from all but the last ; that the mark which the Tr. made 
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is a comma ; that the words between which the comma is placed are names ; 
that the names follow each other, and make a series of names ; that the 
comma is used between the names of a series. Chn. find the word and in 
the new statement ; say that this word was not in any one of the four state- 
ments ; read the new statement with and without the word and, and decide 
that the word and is used before the last name of the series because the 
statement sounds better when it is so used. Obtain statements similar to 
Irmv is heavy. Gold is heavy. Lead is heavy. Silver is heavy. Have the 
chn. tell how they could state all that in one statement ; say what -words 
would be omitted, what mark would be used, what extra word would be 
needed, and why the word is would be changed to are. 



ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON U., CHAP. Y. 

Plan. — 1. Introduction, (a) If the children live in a large city, the 
lesson may be introduced by the story of a little child who lost its way, and 
could not find its friends or home. By reference to the anxiety of the parents 
and the suffering and fright of the little child, show the importance of every 
child's being able to tell where he lives, so that even a stranger could find his 
home. 

(6) If the children live in the country or in a small village, call attention 
to their books, clothing, toys, or something which they know to have been 
bought in a distant city and brought to their homes. Lead them to suppose 
that one of their number goes to the city, and meets a stranger who asks his 
name and where he lives. Develop the idea that it would not be suflScient to 
give the name of the village in or.near which he lives, because many villages 
in the United States have the same name, or because the place is so small 
that a stranger might never have heard of it, and would not know in what 
part of the United States it is. Lead the children to suggest that he would 
get a better idea if told in what State the village is, and might know in what 
part of the State it is if told the name of the county. 

2. Call upon various children to tell where they live. Help them to 
arrange the items in proper order, by showing them that the State includes 
the county, and the county the village ; or that the State includes the city, 
the city the street, and the street the house (which has a number) ; and 
asking them to name the smallest firat, the next larger second, and the 
largest last of all. Thus : (1.) house number, and name of street ; (2.) name 
of city; (3.) name of State ; — - or (1. ) name of village ; (2.) name of county; 
(3.) name of State. 
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3. Require a child to speak Iiis full name, and to dictate the spelling and 
capitals, that it may be written upon the blackboard. Ask him to teU in a 
statement where he lives. C. D. that they can tell where he lives. W, B. 
the word lives after his name, and have the class dictate the remainder of 
the statement. Thus : Herbert Foss lives a^ 161 Clark Street in the cUy of 
Portland in the State of Maine; or, Gertrude Bemis lives near Oquago in 
Broome County in the Stale of New York. (Write all words in full, and 
omit commas between phrases.) Chn. read the statement. By reference to 
this statement, develop orally Lesson II. Chap. V. See [42] to [45]. 

Note. — In connection with the written work following Lesson II., give a 
few oral exercises for the purpose of teaching the children how to clearly, 
concisely, and intelligibly direct a stranger to places in their own locality. 
In order to secure the working interest of every pupil, do not specify who is 
to answer until after the question is given. — Tr. Suppose you were at 

, and met a person who asked you to direct him to , how would you 

tell him to go ? — When the majority of the class have an answer ready, call 
upon one of them. — Hear and compare various other answers. The chn. 
or Tr. should point out any misapprehensions which might arise. If 
properly conducted, these exercises not only secure to the pupils a rare and 
useful accomplishment, ' but furnish varied opportunities for the cultivation 
of the observing powers and for drill in the exact use of language. 



LESSON II. 

THE RESIDENCE OR ADDRESS. 
For preceding oral and blackboard work, see Teacher's Edition. 

Alice Underwood [lives at 

347 Sixth Street [in the city of 
Nashville [in the State of 
Tennessee. 

Deyelopment Questions. — !. What is a statement? 2. Is "Alice 
Underwood lives at 347 Sixth Street, in the city of Nashville, in the State of 
Tennessee," a statement? What does it state? Read the first part and the 
second part of the statement 
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Copy the statement. 

3. What mark shoald be placed at the close of a statement ? 4. After 
what word is the period placed in this statement ? 5. Of what is the word 
Tennessee the name ? 6. How should the names of persons and places be 
written ? 7. Read every word in the statement that is the name of a person 
or place, and see that it begins with a capital letter. 8. What is a proper 
name ? 9. How should a proper name be written ? 10. How should the 
words street, county, lake, &c. be written, when joined to a proper name ? 
11. Look at the name of the street mentioned in the statement : is it cor- 
rectly written ? 12. What do you learn from such a statement ? 

Eewrite the statement, and omit all the words that are not 
proper names ; thus, — 

13. Tell what words you omitted. 14. What mark should be used in a 
statement instead of omitted words ? 16. Place commas where "lives at," 
" in the city of," and " in the state of" were left out. 

Use your full name for the first part of a statement, and tell 
in the second part where you live. 

Where one lives is called his residence. The name of a person and 

the words which show where he resides make up his address. 
The address is made up of four parts, viz. : — 

(a) The name of a person, (c) The name of a city, 
(6) The number and name (d) The naine of a State ,• 
of a street, 
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or, 

(a) The name of a person, (c) The name of a county, 

(b) The name of a place, ' {d) The name of a State, 

These fonr parts are called the items of the address. 

U. A conmia should be placed after ererj item of the address 
except the last. 
A period should be placed after the last item ; thus, — 

Albert Edison, Jane Peabody,' 

48 Euclid Avenue, Brockport, 

Cleveland, Monroe County, 

Ohio. New York. 

Home Task. 

Learn the items of your address. 

Exercise 1. 

Write your address. 

Cautions. — 1. Always write your address so plainly that 
there cannot be a mistake in reading it. 

2. Do not omit any of the items. 

3. Begin each item a little farther to the right than the 

item above it. 

4. Begin all proper names with capitals. 

5. Begin the words Street, County, &c. with capitals. 

6. Ph/ce a comma after every item but the last. 

7. Pla^ a period after the last item. 

• 

Sometimes the ntimber and name of the street, or the name of the 
oounty, may be written in the lower left-hand corner. 
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III. When an item of the address is placed at the left, it should be 
followed bj a period ; thus, 

Albert Edison, Jane Peabody, 

Cleveland, Brockport, 

48 Euclid Avenue. Ohio. Monroe County. New York. 

Test Exercises. 
Exercise 1. 

1. Copy this exercise on your slate, and use the proper marks 

to show wh^t corrections should be made : — 

(a) e c emerson 

(b) A Eiver flows between Brooklyn and New York 

city, 

(c) Eunice and me went Satturday 

(d) grasshoppers bees butterflies and wasps are insects, 

(e) David Benjamin Eichardson 

Concord 
Williamson County, Tennessee 

2. Under this write the exercise correctly. 

Exercise 2. — (Dictation.) 

See Teacher's Edition, page 62. - 



Exercise 3. — (Oral) 
1. Give an example of: — 



(a) A word that is the name o{< 



'" 1. a person, 

2. a place, 

3. a thing, 

4. a material, 
^ 5. a part. 
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(6) A proper name ; a common name. 

(c) A common name used as a part of a proper name. 

2. Tell how many and what rules you have learned for the 

use of capitals. 

3. Give four rules for the use of a period. 

4. Give two rules for the use of the comma. 

5. Tell what is meant by, — 

a margin, a series, the address, 

a caret, a statement, a material 

Exercise 4. 

1. Write your full name. 

2. Write the initials of your nama 

3. Write your address. 

4. Write the name of this day. 

5. Write the name of this month. 

6. Write the name (a) of a material, (6) of a thing, (c) of a 

part, (d) of a place, (e) of a persoa 

7. Write a statement in which you use is, are, was, were, 

has, have, 

8. Draw a line between the two parts of each statement, 

9. Write a statement about yourseE 

10. Write three statements about one thing. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Aj AH, AND THE. 





LESSON I. 


WHEN TO 


USE A AND WHEN TO USE AN. 


Eead, — 




a watch, 


a bottle, an oak-tree, an engine. 


a shoe. 


a map, an egg, an orange. 


a chestnut, 


a lemon, an island, an ink-stand. 



How do you read the word a before another word ? 
The word a before another word- is read as if it were the first 
syllable of that word. 

What does the woid a mean ? 
The word a means one. 

What does an mean? 
An means one. 

A long time ago, people began to say ane shoe or ane egg when they 
meant one shoe or one egg. Then they dropped the e and said an 
shoe or an egg for one shoe or one egg. 

But an did not sound well before all words ; as, an gun, an shoe, an 
nut : and it was hard to speak an before some of them, so they 
dropped the n before such words. Now we use either a or ^tz^ to 
mean one. 
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2. Read these words and put either a or an where there 
is a — : 

— unit — one — herb — ewe 

— house — angel — fish — ox 

— window —. echo — elephant — hand 

— cellar — island — tiger — hour 

Would you not like to learn jiist tvhen to use a and when 
to use an to mean one ? 

3. Speak these words : — 

ant, egg, ink, ox, up. 

Words that we speak or hear are called spoken words. 
Spoken words are made np of sounds, 

4. Speak these words very slowly so that we can hear every 

sound in each ; as, 

ant, egg, ink, ox, up, 

S-n-t, e-gg, 1-n-k, 6-x, ii-p. 

5. Give the first sound of each word ; .thus, 

a, e, 1, o, ii. 

6. Eead these words and give the first sound of each ; thua^ 

ale, eel, isle, oak, eye. 

a, e, T, 6, y. 

7. Give the first sound of each of these words : — 



'> 


air. 


awe. 


our. 


oil. 


rl, 


ask. 


owl, 
irksome. 


hour. 


oyster, 
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Notes. — 1. This ['^J mark shows that the sound of the let- 
ter is short. It is called the breve. 
2. This [~] mark shows that the letter has the long sound. 
It is called the macron. 

8. Eead what the echo said : — 

a e 1 8 ii 

Eead what the wind said : — 

aeioooeuea 
Eead what the fop said : — ^ 

ah aw ow oi ai aw 

Sounds made by the voice, with the mouth held well open, are called 
vocals* 

9. Give the vocals heard in these words : — 

bat, hop, cow, dark, act, red, 

mane, oil, tub, ape, rudder, fair. 

10. Speak these words very slowly, and give the first sound 

of each ; thus, 

top, hop, pin, keg, fan. 

t-op, h-op, p-in, k-eg, f-an. 

t, h, p, k, f. 

Sounds made by the breath alone are called aspirates. 

11. Speak th^se words, and give the first sound heard: — 

bud, dog, mat, gun, log, jug. 

b-ud, d-og, m-at, g-un, 1-og, j-ug. 

b, d, m, g, 1, j. 

Sounds made by the voice and breath together are called subvocals, 

6 
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I. When THE FIRST souiTD heard in speaking a word is A tocal 
we maj use ah before that word ; as, 

an ax, an earl, an acre, an egg, an hour.* 

11. When THE FiBST souim heard in speaking a word is a 8ijbto€Al 

OB AH ASPiBATE, WO maj USE A before that word; t as^ 

a one, a youth, a pin, a cart, a useful life, 
a unit, a book, a half, a ewe, a hundred. 

12. Pronounce these words: give the firat sound heard in 

each : tell whether the first sound is a vocal, subvocal, 
or aspirate : use a or an before each of them : — 

— angle — old man — edge — honor 

— awl — upper room — eight — ark 

— almond — urn — ear — oyster 

— ball — carpet — dark room — ; oil-can 

— acre — yew — ewe — unit 

— wagon — young man — eye — aim 

13. Before what words may we use a? anf 



LESSON II. 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE THE. 



1. 


Eead,— 










the book, 


the ox. 


the fence, 


the hour, 




the cart. 


the elk, 


the gate, 


the initial. 




the dog, 


the eel, 


the house, 


the urn. 



• Review the lesson on an initial letter, and develop the idea that the first 
sound heard in a word is not always the sonnd of the initial letter ; as knot, 
honor, herbj Jwur, one, itse. 

t Words beginning with the sound of h and accented on the second syllable ; 
as, an he-r6-ic action, an his-t5r-i-cal account, are exceptions to this rule. 
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When we speak of the as a word alone, we pronounce it the. 

III. The word the is prononnoed thl before a Tocal^ and thU be- 
fore a snbToeal or an aspirate. 

2. Read for practice : — 

thl angel, thl east, thii boat, thu pencil, 

thl honor, thl elk, thii cars, thii hat, 

thl oak, thl earnest, thii girl, thii cap. 

Exercise 1. — {Oral.) 

1. Use either a or an before, — 

harp, niatch, ark, oyster, zebra, augur, evening, 
lamb, wonder, echo, plum, oflRce, ankle, idler, 
unit, ape, heir, vane, aisle, arm, journey. 

2. Pronounce the before each of the above words. 

3. Write these words and use a breve or macron correctly 

above each letter that stands for a vocal : — 



ice, ink, ax, 
nut, meat, Jane, 


ox, 
old. 


net, 
mule. 


Exercise 2. 






Pronounce correctly and copy: — 






Sdg-es, Sv-er-y, 
tl-ny, hur-rah, 
pll-low, of-flce, 
pll-lar, dls-trlct. 




sau-cy, 
fast-en, 
Ust-en, 
cfije. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
KOBE TO LEABir ABOUT NAHES. 



LESSON I. 

Introduced by onl exercise indicated In Teacher^s Edition, page 85. 

pencil, cap, hat, ' book, 

pencils. caps. hats. books, 

slate, shoe, clock, desk, 

slates. shoes. clocks. desks, 

A word may be the name of one thing. 

A word may be the name of more than one thing. 

I. To show that more than one thing of a kind is meant, s is 
nsoally added to the name. 

1. Speak and write each of these names so that it will mean 

more than one: — 

table, bottle, lock, glove, tree, 
pear, finger, door, hoe, plant. 

2. Speak each of these names so that it will mean but one : — 

windows, pictures, arms, tongues, objects, 
flowers, vines, legs, names, things. 

Home Task. 

Write ten words (that are names of things, or of parts of 
things), to each of which you can add $ to make it mean 
more than one. 
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ORAL EXEBCISE TO INTRODUCE LESSON I.^ CHAP. YU. 

Plan* — Call attention to a pencil. Have tlie object named. Have the 
name pronounced, and spelled correctly. W. B. the word pencil. Lead the 
chn. to say that the word pencil is a name, — that it is the name of a thing. — 
Tr. Of wliich pencil is the word pe7icil the name ? — Ch. The word pencil is 
the name of any pencil. — C. D. — Tr. con.. — I. R. Refer to the pencil-box 
and ask what is kej^t in that box, or show a number of pencils to the class 
and obtain the word pencils. Drill on the distinct utterance of the word. 
Have the class dictate the spelling. W. B. pencils. Have different chn. 
show what each word means, and lead the class to state that the word pencils 
is the name of "several," — "two," — "more than one" ; that it ends in 
the letters; that the s is "put thei*e," or "added to" the word pen^dl to 
show that it means more than one. Same of book, hooks, slate, slates, etc. — 
Tr. Who can speak a word that is the name of one thing in the room ? — 
H, R. — Ch. does so. —CD.— Tr. con. — Tr. Who can speak that word 
so that it will be the name of more than one of those things ? — H. R. — 
Ch. does so. — C. D. — Tr. commend. Similarly of other words. Tr. What 
have we learned to-day about words that are names of things ? — Chn, A 
word may be the name of one thing. A word may be the name of more than 
one thing. — I. R. — S. R. 

PLAN FOR ORAL EXERCISE TO PRECEDE LESSON H., 
CHAP. VII. 

1. By referring to the edge of a cube, of a table, or of the blade of a knife, 
lead the class to speak the word edge. Drill on the sound of e. Have one 
ch. spell the word. — C. D. that it is correctly spelled. W. B. and drill on 
pronimciatioii. 

2. Tr. Speak the word very slowly, — so slowly that I can hear each 
sound. —Ch. e-dj. — Tr. What is the first sound? — Ch. e.— Tr. Which 
letter stands for that sound?— Ch. The letter c.—Tr. W. B. — Tr. What 
is the next sound which you hear ? — Ch. dj. — Tr. What is the next ? — 
Ch. There are only two sounds. —CD.— Tr. con. — Tr. (pointing to the 
word). What here stands for c&f — Chn. The letters dge.—W. B. dge and 
teach that the e is silent. — Point to ? and dg as the chn. utter the sounds. 
— Tr. Who can name one letter which has the sound of dg in this word ? — 
Ch. The letter/. — Tr. Give the sound of y. —Give the last sound heard in 
tlie word edge. — C. D. that the word edge ends in the sound of J. — Tr. Wlio 



X 


ch 


box, 


beach, 


tax. 


arch. 


fox. 


inch. 
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can mention something whose name ends in the s<m7id of^ ? — The chn. may 
not be able to think of a word, and the Tr. should be prepared to saggest 
wed^e, hadge^ page, cage, or others, — four or five in all. — Chn. sp. and Tr. 
W. B. each as given. Chn. sp. each by sound. C. D. that all of the words 
in the list end in the sound of j\ — Tr. W. B. J above the list 

3. By a similar plan obtain a list of words ending ins, z, x, sh, and ch (as 
in church) and W. B. the letter or letters representing the final sound above 
the columns ; thus, — 

j 8 z 

edge, dress, adz, 

sponge, gas, topaz, 

cage, kiss, waltz. 

Have the words spelled by sound and by letter.* 

4. Refer to the list of names which end in ». Obtain that the word dress 
is a word, a name, the name of a thing, the name of but one. — Tr. How do 
we show that the word stale means more than one? — Chn. st. — Tr. We will 
add 8 to the word dress. You may speak the word dress-s. — C. D. that it 
is hard to speak, and that it does not sound like dress-es, which they know is 
the name of more than one dress. Let them try to add s to grass, moss, etc. 
with the same result. — Tr. What do we call more than one dress ? — Chn. 
Dresses. —Chn. sp. the word, Tr. W. B. — C. D. that es is added to the 
word dress to show that it means more than one. Have the chn. speak 
each of the other words of the list, so that it will mean more than one, and 
say that es is added to these words to show that they mean more than one. 

5. Similarly of each of the other columns except that of words which end 
in the sound of j. 

6. Refer to the edges of a solid. Lead the chn. to call them edges ; to 
say that the word edges sounds, or is spoken, as if es had been added to the 
word edge. Tr. W. B. edgees. C. D. that it is not spelled correctly ; that 

. it should be edges. Lead them to say that * only is added to edge to make 
edges, and to try to pronounce it adding * only. C. D. that that is very 
hard to do, and that the word is pronounced as if ^ were added. Give the 
rule for adding es to words which end in e, and, the class dictating, write the 
other words of the list so that each will mean more than one.t 

7. Review and lead chn. to state XL and III., Lesson II. 

* Allow the words to remain. Direct the class to be prepared at the next les- 
Bon to add as many words as they can to each list. When the new words are 
spelled and written, continue the lesson as indicated. 

t Show by the pronunciation that we really add es to space, lace, race, &c. 
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LESSON II. 

Pxeoeded by oial exercise indicated in Teacher's Edition. 

1. Speak these words so that each will mean more than 
one : — 

dress, adz, church, box, edge, wish. 

Deyelopment Questions. — l. What do you add to the words dress, 
adz, church, box, and edge, to make each mean more than one ? 2. Try to 
speak the words with only * added. 8. How many syllables are in the words 
dress, box, &c. ? 4. How many -are in the words dresses, boxes, churches, 
&c. ? 5. What is the second syllable of each ? 6. What does the syllable es 
show when added to box, dress, &c. ? 7. Why do we not add * only ? 
8. Mention the last sound heard in speaking each of the following words : — 



dress, 


adz. 


church. 


box, 


edge, 


wish, 


gas, 


waltz, 


arch. 


fox. 


age. 


brush. 



n. When a word that is the name of but one ends in 89 z, sfh 0D9 
ch (as .in church)^ or the sonnd of J, we add e8 to show 
that it means more than one ; as^ — 

axes, stitches, edges, kisses, waltzes, 

foxes, lashes, taxes, guesses, inches.* 

2. Speak and write these names so that each will mean 
more than one : — 



bridge, tress, bench, wish, watch, 

ash, tush, prize, pass, adz, mesh, 

birch, wedge, lodge, ledge, cress, moss. 

in. When we add e« to a name that ends in e we drop the final 
e; thusy 

* When a word ends in ch sounded like k, as in mxmarch, we add s only to 
show that it means more than one. 
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bridge +es prize +es ledge +es 

bridg+es priz+es ledg+es 

wedge +es Icdge+es edge+es 

wedg+es ^ lodg+es edg+es 



Exercise 1. 

1. Copy from any book ten words that mean but one, to 

which you can add s or ea to show that they mean more 
than one. 

2. Make a statement about, — 

a boat, ' a fence, a bridge, a fox. 

3. Make the same statements using each name so that it 

means more than one. 

Exercise. 2. — (Dictation.) 



LESSON III. 

BeTelopment Questions. — l. Tell of what each of these words is the 
name : — 

calf, half, sheaf, wolf 

2. In what letter does each of them end ? 3. Speak the words so that each 
will mean more than one. 4. How many syllables are there in the words 
calveSf halves, sheaves, wolves ? 4. What change do you make in the words 
calf, half, &c., so that each may mean more than one ? 

IT. When a name that means bnt one ends in /, the / is usually 
changed to v and es added to show that it means more 
than one. 

Write these words so that each will mean more than one : — 

leaf, shelf, knife, life, wife, loaf. 
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Exercise 1. 

1. Make a statement about, — 

a calf, a wolf, a knife, a loaf, a shelf. 

2. Write each of those statements so that they will state 

about more than one calf, wolf, &c. 

3. Learn to spell these words that end in /, but do not change 

/ to -y when they mean more than one : — 

staffs, hoofs, turfs, cliffs. 

Y. To change a name that means bnt one so that it will mean 
more than one, we sometimes change the word ; as, — 

ox, man, goose, 

oxen. men. geese. 

1. Speak the name of more than one, — 

tooth, foot, child, woman, mouse. 

2. Write the words, — 

teeth, feet, children, women, mice. 

3. Tell what each word means. 

4. Speak these words so that each will mean more than 

one : — 

deer, sheep, trout, salmon, 

bass, heathen, swine, cannon. 

TI« The words sheep^ deer, trout, salmon, &e. are used to 
mean but one, and also to mean more than one. 

Caution. — The word hose, meaning a pipe or tube, is used 
to mean either one or more than one. The word hose,^ 
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meaning stockings, should be used only in speaking of a 
pair of hose, or of several pairs. 
In the same way we speak of a suit of clothes, a pair of 
scissors, a barrel of ashes; and the names clothes, hose, 
scissors^ and ashes should never be used without the s. 



LESSON IV. 

What is a written word ? 

Words that we read or write are called written wards. 

Of what are written words made up ? 

Written words are made np of letters. 

For what are letters used ? 

Letters are used to represent the sounds heard in spoken words. 

How many kinds of sounds do they represent? 

Three. 

What are they? 

C Tocals, made by the yoice. 
The sonnds are < aspirates, made bj the breath. 

V snbTocals, made bj the roioe and breath* 

Give examples of each. 

What is a letter that represents a vocal called ? 

. A letter that represents a Tocal Is called a vowel. 

Name the vowels. 

The vowels are a, e, 1, o, and n. 

What are the other letters called? 

The other letters are called consonants. 
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What do the consonants represent? 
Consonants represent snbTOcals and aspirates. 

Note. — Two of the consonants, w and y, are sometimes 
used to represent vocals; as in eye, myth, myrtle, boy, 
oyster, now, powder. 

When are w and y vowels? 

When w or J represents a vocal U is a vaweh 

1. Speak each of these words so that it will mean more than 

one : — 

lady, tidy, body, baby, pony. 

2. Tell in what letter each ends. 

3. Is the letter before the y, in each, a vowel or a consonant ? 

yn. When a name that means bnt one ends in y preceded bt a 
GONSONAKT the |^ is Changed to i^ and es added, to show that 
it means more than one ; thus, 

ladies, tidies, babies, bodies, ponies. 

4. Speak each of these words so that it will mean more than 

one : — 

day, boy, valley, money, donkey. 

5. Tell what kind of a letter is used before the final y of 

each word. 

Yin. When a name that means bnt one ends in y preceded by a 
Towel, we merely add s to the name to Show that it means 
more than one; as, days, boys, Talleys, moneys, donkeys* 
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6. Write these words so that each will mean more than 

one : — 

duty, city, cony, beauty, penny, 

toy, ray, monkey, play, boy. 

7. Leam to spell these words that mean more than one : — 

zeros, negroes, cantos, heroes, 

solos, potatoes, halos, tomatoes, 

echoes, ' cargoes, calicoes, volcanoes. 



mottoes, grottos, 



embargoes, vetoes. 



Exercise 1. 

1. Write these names of parts of the body so that each will 
" ^ mean more than one : — 



leg. 


tooth. 


tongue. 


wrist, 


calf. 


eye, 


toe. 


foot, 


eyelash. 


ear. 


nose, 


thumb. 


body, 


knee. 


hair. 



2. Copy all the common names in Lesson — of your Reader, 
and write each so that it will mean more than one. 



Exercise 2. 

Change the words in this list, (a) so that those which mean 
but one will mean more than one; (6) so that those 
which mean more than one will mean but one : — 



lamp. 


match, 


tooth, 


women. 


cloaks, 


witcheg, 


self^ 


goose. 


paper,c. 


ox, ,\ 


wolves. 


feet, 


house, ^, 


cherry, 


thief, 


child. 


arch, 


berries 


mouse, 


girl*. 
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2. Fill the blanks in these statements with words chosen 
from the list : — 

(a) The, ^^'^^^^'^ loved their children. 

(6) The r are ripe. ^ i 

(c) A;^^-^^^ has four i^^J^! 

(d) A -^^- ^as two , but has not a . 

(e) The '-> was made ,of glass. 

(/) The / -' ^v.^-^ - and ^' are made of stone. 

. (g) The V-^-^ is afraid of the^'-^-^^ and -^ — . 



3. Make a statement about, — 

an ox, a cherry, children, 

a paper, wolves, your cloaks. 

4. Change the statements so that each will state about 

more than one. 

PLAIT FOB ORAL LESSON TO PBECEDE LESSOX Y.^ 

CHAP. vn. 

1. Obtain and W. B. a hooky an apple. 

2. Question the class as to why we use a before hook, and an before appU, 
Lead them to say that hook and apple are names, and that each is the name 
of but one ; that a means one and that an means one, and that it would not 
be correct to say " a books " or **an apples " any more than it would be to 
say ** one books " or ** one apples." 

3. W. B. the hook, the apple. Chn. read. Lead them to say that the 
word the is pronounced ihl before apple, and thU before hook, and to tell 
why in each case. Question as to whether the hook means one, or more than 
one. Same of the apple. liCad them to state that the word the may be used 
before the name of bid one. W. B. the hooks, the apples. Lead the chn. to 
i-ead the words, to pronounce the correctly in each case, to say that the 
words books and apples are names, and that they are the names of more than 
one. C. D. that while we cannot use either a or an before the name of more 
than one, it sounds well and is correct to use the before the name of but one, 
and also before the name of more than one. Apply to a pencil, (he pencil, 
the pencils, an island, the island, the islaiids. 
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5. Tr. (placing one of his own books on his desk). Each of yon put one of 
your books on your desk. — Chn. do so. — Tr. Anna, of all the books that I 
see, which book is yours ? — Ch. This book is mine. — Repeat the question 
and obtain the same answer from two or three others. W. B. this hock. 
Lead the chn. to say that the word hook is the name of one thing, and that 
the word this is used to show which hook is meant. — Tr. (showing the book 
on his desk). Which book is mine ? — Chn. That book is yours. — CD. — 
W. B. that book, and lead the chn. to say' that the word hook is the name of 
one thing, and the word that is used to show which hook is talked about. 
By reference to an object that is near, and to one that is farther away, lead 
the chn. to discover and to state that we use this in speaking of something 
near, and that in speaking of something farther away. 

6. By reference to this hook and that book, this hat and that hat, this ink- 
stand and that inkstand, obtain that we may use this or that before a name 
beginning with any sound or letter. 

7. Put two or more books on your desk and have each child place more 
than one upon his desk. By the plan indicated in studying this and thcU 
obtain and W. B. these hooks and those hooks. Obtain that these is used in 
speaking of things that are near, and those in speaking of things farther away ; 
that either may be used before a word beginning with any sound or letter. 

8. Compare this hook and these books, that book and those hooks, and obtain 
that this and that should be used before the name of but one, and these and 
those before the name of more than one. 

9. Call upon a ch. to stand and tell all that he has learned about the 
word this : that it is used before the name of but one ; that it may be used 
before any sound or letter ; that it is used in referring to an object which is 
near. Other chn. stand and tell all that they have learned about that, thsse, 
those, a or an, and the. 

10. A thorough and varied application of the new lesson. 



LESSON V. 

Preceded by onl lesson Indicated in Teadier^s Edition. 

a book, an organ, an ax, a town, 

the book, the organ, the ax, the town, 

the booka the organs. the axes. the towns. 
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The words a and an mean one^ and should be used only before 
names that mean but one. The word the may be used before 
names that mean but one, and also before names that mean more 
than one. 

this slate, that slate, 

these slates. those slates, 

this apple, that angle, 

these apples. those angles. 

[60] 

The word this means but one. The word that means but one. This 
is used in speaking of an object that is near, and that in speak- 
ing of one that is farther away. 

These means more than one. Those means more than one. These 
shows that the things spoken of are neai^. Those shows that 
the things spoken of are farther away. 

This^ thcCt^ these, and those may be used before any sound or 
letter. 

Exercise 1. 

Fill the blanks in this exercise with a or an, this or that, 
these or those : — 

1. He drove ^^ ox with whip. 

2. ' ■ ;■'"'" blade has — ■^— point and "' ■' ' edge. 

3. ^^ ■' ' '^shoemaker has — '— awl and — '— last. 

4. -V-^ children gave me ^^ ' ^'^^ apples. 

5. " ' ^^ upper room is not always — '■ — • airy room. 

^^ arms • — undergrowth • -^ geese ' l\ '-^ kisses 

^^ herb "** '*— ^ question ' — ^ goose — lights 

\^—. pastures " '^^J^^iigino — honey-bee — nights 

—"woolen-coat ' ^^ aunt — ice-box — oxen 
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Note. — Warn the chn. against the use of them for those y as, ** them, 
apples " for those apples ; ** them hoys " for those boys. 

Also against the use of these and those before a word that means but one ; 
as, " these kind of pictures^** " those sort of people,'* 

Also against the use of ** this ?iere," or ** this yer" for this; and "^uU 
there" or **that *ere" for thai. 

W. B. an exercise similar to the following : — 

1. Them children will be sick. 

2. Give me tJiem boxes. 

3. Those kind of boxes are heavy. 

4. These sort of grapes are sour. 

5. This here is mine. 

6. Briug me that there book. 

7. He gave me this yer book. 

8. Jane found theni pencils. 

9. I like those sort of pencils. 

10. These kind of pencils ai-e hard. 

Draw a line under each italicized word. 

Have the class substitute the correct word to be used in eacli case, and 
after the oral criticisms are made, erase the underlined words and have the 
exercise written and the blanks properly filled. 



Exercise 2. 

1. Write a statement about, — 

the door, scissors, sheep, 

an old coat, an owl, a child. 

2. Bead each statement so that it shall state about more 

than one. 

3. Draw a line between the first and second parts of each 

statement. 
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Exercise 3. 

1. Write each of these words so that it will mean more 

than one : — 

. path, engine, balcony, shelf, woman, 

horse, fox, half, man, deer, 

notch, buggy, canopy, lonse, trout, 

2. Write two full names of persons. Write their initials. 

3. Write two names of places ; two names of things ; two 

names of materials ; two names of parts of things. 

Exercise 4. 

Read these statements, using, is, are, toas, were, has, or have 



wherever there is a 



1. Ezra a good boy. 

2. Ezra and Charles playing in the yard. 

3. That leaf green in" summer. 

4. The flowers in bloom. 

5. Those flowers fading now. 

6. Those leaves fallen from the treea. 

7. The snow covered the ground. 

8. linen, cotton, and wool used. 

9. We heard those birds sing. 

10. He seen a rainbow. 

Exercise 5. 

Write two statements in which you use, — 

1. A name that means but one, is, and some other words. 

2. A name that means more than one, are, and other words. 

3. Two or more names each of which means but one, are, and 

some other words, 

7 
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4. Two or more names each of which means more than one, 

arcy and some other words. 

5. Draw a short line between the two parts of each state- 

ment 

QTJESTIONS FOE EEVIEW. 
A. — Oral. 

1. Read these two words : a, tJie. 

2. Speak each of them before the words hdton, cover, 

lower shelf, 

3. Speak the before initial, army, upper shelf. 
4 Tell when you may use, — 

this, that, is, was, has, 

these, those, are, were, have. 

5. Before what words may an be used ? 

6. What is a series ? an initial ? a margin ? a spoken word ? 

a written word ? a voeal ? a vowel ? a subvocal ? an aspi- 
rate f a consonant ? a macron ? a breve ? a material ? a 
proper name ? a common name ? 

7. Is y a vowel or a consonant in, — 

my, myrrh, pity, young, your. 

8. Iswa, vowel or a consonant in, — 

now, wagon, awe, wonder, we. 

9. What do these marks show ? 

= 1. c. 8 A / a e 

10. Use either a or an and speak tJie before, — 

end, sponge, beetle, early bird, ear, 

insect, worm, fly, bat, ape. 



(a) 


say. 


sat. 


air, 


are. 


ask. 


W 


key, 


let. 


ere. 


eight. 


herb. 


(0 


ice. 


ill. 


machine. 


dirt 




(0) 


owe. 


coflFee, 


one. 


do. 


wolf. 


(u) 


use. 


cup, 


spur. 


true. 


pull. 


(3f) 


my, 


myth. 


myitle. 
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IL Give the vocal heard in, — 

all. 

horn. 



12. Of what is the full name made up ? Why should you 

always speak and write the name of a person or place 
very plainly ? * 

13. What is a statement ? Tell what each part of a state- 

ment shows. 

14. Tell when you would use, — 

I, it, we, you, he, they, she. 

15. Name the parts of the foot of a cat, and tell, in state- 

ments, the use of each part. 

16. Of what items is one's address made up ? 

B. — Written. 

1. Write a word that is the name of, — 

a person, a place, a thing, a material, a part. 

2. Write the full name of a persoa Draw one line under 

the surname and two lines under the Christian name. 

3. Write a statement and draw a short vertical line between 

the two parts of it. 

4. Make these marks on your slate, and write the name of 

each : — 
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5. Copy these words and use the proper marks to denote 

corrections : — 

i Saw alice. a verry goode led pensil. 

6. Write the initials of the name of your country. 

7. Write your address. 

8. Use commas where they are needed in these statements : 

(a) Ants wasps beetles bees and flies ai'e insects. 
(&) The tree has roots a trunk branches and leaves. 

9. Write these words : (a) so that those which mean but one 

will mean more than one ; (6) so that those which 
mean more than one will mean but one. - 



car 


bush 


wolves 


woman 


solo 


taxes 


bench 


beauties 


deer 


hero 


wa-lls 


miss 


body 


moss 


potato 


wish 


topazes 


day 


ferns 


halo 


prizes 


loaf 


oxen 


grasses 


volcano 



10. Write this exercise and make all the corrections indi- 
cated : — 

Minnie E stowers ./ ,/ 

A ^ A 

1. c. PhilalJ^elphia, 

Penn. 
84 Chestnut street/ ./ 

that boy, John fisher, said^ that i mit have S/ gh/ 
,/ ,/ his gun knife cap, and game-bag ./ 

A A - . ..A 
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SUMMARY* 



^ 1. a person. 
1 2. a place. 

L A word may be the name of < 3. a thing. 

y 4. a material. 

^ 5. a part of a thing. 

n. Hames are of two kinds. ] I: ^^J^^es. 
m. Words are of two kinds, j l ^Zl^^l. 

1. Vocal, made by the voice. 

2. Aspirate, made by the brea 

3. SuDvocal, made by voice and breath. 

V T f + a \^' ^^^'®^^» wlii«^ represent vocals. 

Y. iietters are j 2. Consonants, which represent other sounds, 

xrr A (1. but one. 

VI. A name may mean 2. more than one. 



IV. The SOnnds are ] 2. Aspirate, made by the breath. 

SUD^ 




Vn. Use before the name of bnt one, 



( 1. tJie, 
Vm. Use before the name of more than one, < 2. th^se. 

{ 3. t?iose. 

IX. ISf waSt and hus state abont one. 

Are, were, and have state about more than one. 

1. The first letter of a proper name. 

2. An initial used instead of a proper name. 

X. Use a capital for < 3. The word /. 

^ * 4. The begmnmg of a statement. 

5. The initial of laTce^ county^ atreety &c., used 
with a proper narae. 

* The chn. may read each division of the Summary as a distinct sen- 
tence, and give an example of each item specified. Or, they may copy one 
section on their slates and write an example of each jwint included in that 
portion of the summary. Or, with the hooks closed, the Tr. may write the 
words before any brace, draw the brace, and let the chn. dictate the items 
wliich come after it. No attempt to commit the summary to memory should be 
allowed. 
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[••3 



' 1. After a statement. 
2. After an initial used for a name. 
XL TTb6 a period '{ ^* Af^^i* & name standing alone. 

*^ * 4. After the last item of an address. 

^ 5. After an item of the address which is written at 
the left. 



Between the words of a series. 

After every item of an address except the last. 



XTT. Use a comma 1 2.' 

The word and is generally used before the last word of a series. 



"^ 1. The name of a person. 

2. The house number, and the name 
of a street 

3. The name of a city. 

XrCLTIieAllDBMiflmadeiipof^ *• The name <rf a state. 

Or, 

1. The name of a person. 

2. The Post-Office station. 

3. The name of a county. 

4. The name of a State. 

"^ 1. Usually add s; as, coins, aprons, 
ti-ees. 

2. After sh, x, z, «, ch (soft), and 
the sound of j, add es ; as, 
brushes, foxes, topazes, gases, 
churches, pages. 

3. Chauge f to v and add es; as, 
leaf, leaves. 

4. Change y (preceded by a conso- 
nant) to i and add es; thus, 
copy, copies. 

6. Change the word ; as, ox, oxen ; 
mouse, mice. 

Note. — 1. If y he preceded by a vowel, add s; as, day, days; vaDey, valleys ; 

chimney, chimneys. 
2. Deer, sheep, dfcc. are toriiten wi Just the same form when they mean mxjre 

than one^ 
8. Hose, scissors, ashes, clothes, dsc, should not he tLsed without the s. 



XrV. To show tliat a name means 
more than one. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 
THE INQUIRY. 



LESSON I. 
WHAT THE INQUIRY IS, AND HOW IT IS WRITTEN. 

1. Ask a question about, — 

the blackboard, a pencil, the sun, 

the door, a parrot, a city. 

1. A group of words used to ask a question is ealled an in- 

quiry (in-quir'-y) . 

2. Make an inquiry about : 

a book, your sponge, a bee, 

the clock, school, roses. 

3. Eead these inquiries : — 

(a) When did you come ? 

(b) Is it time to go ? 

Notice the first letter of each inquiry and the mark that is 
placed after each. 

An inquiry is sometimes called to interrogation. 

The ? (question-mark) is called an interrogation-point. 
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n. In inquiry should commence with a capital letter, and be fol- 
lowed by an interrogation-point; thns, 

Exercise 1. 
Write an inquiry about, — 

silk, a carpet, an oak-tree, 

New York, a knife, glass, 

school, iron, Victoria* 

Exercise 2. 

An inquiry that can be answered by yts or no is called 
a direct question; thus, Have you seen him? 

1. Write a direct question. 

2. Write an inquiry that is not a direct question, and a 

statement that is an answ^er to it. 

3. Make a period and an interrogation-point. 

4. What is a statement? What is an inquiry? 

5. Use each of these groups of words to make a statement 

and an inquiry: — 

(a) market to has gone John. 

(b) You my seen have dog. 

* 1. Dictate a paragraph from the Reader which the class use. Let the 
paragraph contain both statements and inquiries. 

2. Slates exchanged. Slates examined and criticised by the use of the 
proper marks to denote corrections. Send a few chn. to transfer to the 
blackboard the exercise which they have criticised, and use marks to denote 
criticisms while others criticise orally the slates handed to them. In all 
cases C. D. as to the justice of the criticisms, and the soundness of the reason 
given. 

3. Slates returned to owners. Work revised, and the rewritten paragraph 
compared with the printed form in the Reader for further corrections. 
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Exercise 3. 

Correct all the mistakes in this exercise :— 

1. did he go to baltimore 

2. he has been to indianapolis 

3. Have you written to waiter, 

4. Are you eating a apple. [®®] 

5. was philip nolan there 

6. He said that i must go. 

7. The citys was thronged with people. 

8. George Thomas Frank and Harry rode 

9. The books slate pen pencil and sponge was mine: 
10. when will you go with me 

Exercise 4. 
Use each of these words correctly in an inquiry : — 

peel, pair, all, right, meat, 

peal, pear, awl, write, meet. 

Exercise 5. — {Blackboard.) 

See Teacher^s Edition.* 

* Allow one ch. to ask a question about some object of interest to the 
class. W. B. the question. C. D. that it is an inquiry, and why. Let one ch. 
St. whether it is a direct or an indirect question. If the latter, allow another 
ch. to dictate a statement which is an answer to the question. W. B. the 
statement. C. D. that it is a statement, and why ; tell about what the 
statement and the inquiry are made ; whether is or are, was or were, has or 
have^ was used in either, and when it is correct to use each. See IV., 
page 108. Allow other chn. to dictate other questions and answers about 
the same object or other objects, and make the sentences thus obtained the 
basis of a brief review, — (1.) of the definitions of the statement and inquiry ; 
(2.) of how each should be written ; (3.) of the two parts of a statement ; 
(4.) of one use of the comma in a statement. 
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LESSON 11. 

(a) John, did you do that? 

(6) Will you keep still, Alice ? 

(c) Where are you going, baby dear? 

(d) Will you, pretty bird, sing me a song? 

(e) Can you, Madge, write a letter ? 

Heyelopment Qaestions. — 1. Head the above inquiries. 

2. Tell of whom each question is asked. How do you know ? 

3. Ask the questions, and leave out the word or words which show of 
whom each question is asked. 

4. By what mark are those words separated from the inquiry ? 

HI. The word or words which show of whom a qaestion is asked 
should be separated from the inqairy hy a comma or 
coi 



EXERCISE TO FOLLOW EXERCISE 3, PAGE [71]. 

1. Have the class turn to Exercise 3, page [68]. Call upon one ch. to 
read (1. ) and dictate the first word as it should be written. The next ch. 
is to dictate (without spelling) the following words, until he comes to a mis- 
take. At the mistake he should pause, say, " Error," tell how it should he 
corrected, and give a reason for his correction. C. D. as to the correction 
and the reason given. — W. B. the correct form. 

2. When the exercise is all written on the blackboard, hang a map or 
newspaper over it, and have the chn. refer to their books, and try to write 

• the sxercise on their slates without making a mistake. 

3. Slates exchanged. Map taken down and slates criticised by reference 
to the blackboard. Slates returned to writers. Let the pupils, who repro- 
duced the errors in the book, stand and give the correct form with the reason 
why the printed form is incorrect. Let those who created new errors men- 

. tion them, receive the criticisms of the class and of the Tr., and write ihe 
cor/rectfonn upon the blackboard. 
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Copy the inquiries on your slate, taking care to use the 
interrogation-points, capitals, and commas correctly. 

Exercise 1. 
Write these inquiries, and use.a comma or commas wherever 
needed : — 

1. Mother may I go with you ? 

2. Who "wrote to you Kate ? 

.3. Where little giii .3o you go to school ? 

4. Did you bite my toes Jack Frost? 

5. Have you Arthur been absent this week? 
'6. Will you sing me a son^ Bobolink ? 

7. How long little blossoms^ have you been gone? 

8. Caroline may I walk with you ? 

9. Rachel what time is it ? 

10. When will the birds come again , mother ? 

Exercise 2. — {Oral.) 

1. Ask a question about, (a) a person ; (6) a place ; (c) a 

thing ; {d) a material ; {e) a part of something. 

2. Change these statements to inquiries : — 

It is ten. John was there. 

I am going. This is a statement. 

The birds are singing in the woods. 

3. Use the words in each group to make an inquiry: — 

(a) The, December, are, snows, in, deep. 

(6) Skate, go, me, Wednesday, will, with, you, to, next. 

(c) Bananas, where, grow, do. 

(rf) June, do, roses, in bloom. 

(e) Top, seen, have, knife, you, my, new, and. 
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Exercise 3. 

1. Write an inquiry about, — 

sponge, an ostrich, oranges, 

water, a gazelle, cork, 

coml, the United States, snow. 

2. Copy these statements, and draw a short vertical line be- 

tween the first part and second part of each : — 

(a) Eubberts made from the sap of a tree. 

(b) The rubber-tree grows on an island. 

(c) Cork is the outer bark of an oak-tree. 

(d) Many cork-trees grow in Spain, France, and Italy. 

(e) I have lost my le^d pencil. 

Exercise 4. 

Fill these blanks with is or are; was or were; has or have; 
a or an : — 

1. ^ — the clock running ? 

2. /'' ■' '. ' U the clnldren in the yard ? 

3. Did Frank ^^^^^-^'^the rake ? 

4 / '^ /Julia bought -^^-^ inkstand. 

5. / \ ^ ' ' the boys -^ — sled? 

6. ^^^]C ' * there -^ — bird in the cage ? 

7. "V— ^ the geese and ducks trying to swim? 

8. <>VV you written inquiry? 

9. ' > ■ that — ■— interrogation-point ? 
10. -J— i the statements correct? 

IT. TSf wasn or lias inquires about one person, place, or thing. 
Are^ werej or have inquires abont more than one. 
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Caution. — Use are, were, and have vdth the word you, 
whether it mean one or more than one ; thus, Are you 
going? Were you there? Have you been ill? 

Exercise 5. 

Copy these groups of words : use an ?, a •, a ,, or a capital 
wherever needed ; tell why you use each : — 

1. Are sponge and coral found in the sea 

2. will you walk into my parlor silly fly? 

3. was the story written by J G S ? 

4. Herbert anderson did you answer, 

5. the cork-tree gi^ows in spain france italy and africa 

Con-ect these statements, and write each of them as it 
should be: — 

1. Frank and me were late. 

2. These kind are better. 

3. I like those sort of people. 

4. Him and I are going. 

5. They were driving an oxen. 

Exercise 6. 

Ask a question about more tlian one 

picture, church, calf, deer, 

box, topaz, child, brush, 

dress, penny, woman, ax. 

PLAN FOE ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP, IX. 

1. Send a ch. to bring his hat. • Show it to the class and ask whose hat it 
is. Put it on the table and ask where John's hat is. W. B., without re- 
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quiring the chn. to dictate, John's hat is on- the table, C. D. that this is a 
statement, and why. Ask them to mention the words that are names in the 
statement. The chn. will mention John's^ hat, and table, Tr. Who is named 
John's f — Chn. That boy. — Tr. appeal to the boy and ask him to spell his 
name. W. B. John. C. D. that his name is John, but that the name is 
written " that way " to show that the hat belongs to him. Tr. In what way 
is the word John written to show that the hat is his ? — Chn. An s is put 
after the word John. — C. D. and one ch. show the s after the word John, and 
tell why it is placed there. — Review, adding « to a name to show tliat it 
means more than one, and inquire how we are to know that this s does not 
show that the word John means more than one. — Chn. or Tr. call attention 
to the apostrophe. Have it described. Compare it with the comma. Ob- 
tain or give its name. W. B. the word apostrophe. Drill on the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of the word. Have the chn. tell why the apostrophe and 
the s are added to the word John in the statement John*s hat is on (he table. 
"W. B. and examine in the same way The boy's cap is lost, — Was the dog's leg 
broken? — and other similar examples. Compare boy's and boys, dog's and 
dogs, etc. 

2. Have the chn. mention the words which are written with the *s in the 
examples. Draw two lines under each. Ask why the words are so written. 
Lead the chn. to say that each of the words is used to show to whom some- 
thing belongs. — The Chn. or Tr. should state that when a thing belongs to 
us we are said to own or to possess it, and that the words John's, boy's, dog's, 
etc. show or denote possession, 

3. W. B. a few proper and common names of persons or of animals, and 
have the chn. dictate how the names should be written to denote possession. 

4. Have the chn. find and copy from their Readers names which denote 
possession, and write after each the name of the thing possessed. Transfer a 
few to the blackboard as they dictate the capitals, spelling, 's, and tell how 
a name should be written to denote possession. 

Note. — The rule in regard to adding the apostrophe only to plural nouns 
which end in s may be omitted until found in the book, unless the chn. 
copy such words from their Readers. 

Dictate the following or a similar exercise : — 

1. He would not rob the bird's nest. 

2. Do you make that boy's shoes ? 
8. Paul Jones ate two ripe pears. 

4. New York and London are large cities. 

5. Are Jane's initials J. C. B. ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
KOBE TO LEABN ABOUT NAMES. 



LESSON I. 

Preceded by oral lesson indicated in Teacher^s Edition. 

John's slate, a boy's cap, men's boots, 

Davis's patent, boys* caps, children's shoes. 

A word that is a name may be spoken or written so that it will show 
to whom or what a thing belongs ; as, John's, fox's, bird's. 

A word that is used so that it will show to whom or what a thing 
belongs is said to denote possession. 

Deyelopment Qaestions* — 1. Read the names, in the examples, which 
denote possession. 2. Tell how each is written to denote possession. 8. De- 
scribe this mark [']. 

The ['I is oalled an apostrophe. 

4. Write John, DaviSf boy. 6. Look at each word and tell whether it 
means one or more than one. 6. In the examples given, what is added to 
each of these words to make it denote possession ? 7. Write each of them 
so that it will denote possession. 8. How do we write a name that means 
but one, to make it denote possession ? 

I. To denote possession, an apostrophe and an s ( 's) shonld be 
added to a name that means but one ; * thns, — 

♦ In writing the word.s "for conscience* sake," "for justice* sake," "the 
seamstress' sister," and the like, we add the apostrophe only, because it is not 
pleasant to hear so many sounds of s spoken together. 
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Mary, Mary's ring, child, a child's teeth, 

the ox, the ox's horn, bird, a bird's wing, 

a spider, a spider's web, girl, the girl's net. 

1. Write these names so that they will denote possession : — 

lady, dog, mouse. Carlo, sheep, 

William, deer, calf, man, Jane. 

2. Write them so that they will mean more than one. 

3. Which of these words mean more than one, and which 

denote possession ? 

lion's, horses, woman's, girl's, 

negroes, squirrel's, women, bakers, 

horse's, pupils, Martha's, boots. 

4. Write five names that mean but one and denote pos- 

session. 



LESSON 11. 

Eead these words and tell what each shows: — 

lions, flies, men, calves, farmers, 

foxes, bees, mice, children. hunters. 

A name that means more than one generally ends in 8; as, birds, 

fishes, ladies, negroes, calves. 
Sometimes a name that means more than one does not end in s ; as, 

men, mice, oxen, teeth, children. 

n« To a name that means more than one and ends in Sj the apos- 
trophe only is added to denote possession ; thns, — 
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lions, lions' claws, bees, bees' honey, 

foxes, foxes' holes, calves, calves' feet, 

flies, flies' wings, farmers, farmers' tools. 

in. To a name that means more than one but does not end in 8^ 
the apostrophe and s (^s) are added to denote possession : — 

men, men's clothes, children, children's shoes, 

mice, mice's mischief, oxen, oxen's work. 

Rule. — First write the name that is to denote possession ; 
look at it ; if it means more than one and ends in s, 
add the apostrophe only ; in all other cases * add ('s) the 
apostrophe and s. 

Exercise 1. 

1. "Write these words to denote possession : — 

pony, baby, Alfred, Agnes, mother. 

2. Write these words so that any one of them will mean 

more than one : — 

pony, baby, mother, woman, man. 

3. Write them so that they will mean more than one and 

denote possession. 
4 Write each of these correctly on the blackboard : — 

geeses' feathers, a wifes' wish, 

boys' and mens' clothing, flie's feet. 

Exercise 2. 
1. Write these names so that they wijl denote possession : — 

* See note, page 111 [73]. 
8 



sister, 


pupil. 


father, 


Margaret, 


teacher. 


Adelia. 
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OX, negro, 

fox, man, 

girl, child, 

2. Write these names so that they will mean more than one 

and denote possession : — 

ox, teacher, man, fox, sister, 

' negro, pupil, child, father, girl. 

3. Write a statement about, — 

a bird's nest, a fly's wing, farmera' houses. 

4. Write an inquiry about, — 

birds' nests, flies' wings, a fanner's house. 

5. Correct the mistakes in the following : — 

(a) The mans' horses ran away. 

(6) Is Marys' slate at home ? 

(c) Two deeiV heads were brought in. 

(d) The flie's wings are gauzy. 

(e) Has the bakers' daughter returned? 

Exercise 3. — (Oral.) 

1. Tell which of the names in this exercise mean but one ; 
which mean more than one ; and which denote posses- 
sion : — 

(a) The cat's claws are long, sharp, and curved. 

(6) Conies' nests are built among the rocks. 

(c) Are not a deer's antlers longer than*oxen's horns ? 

(d) Mothers' feet are sometimes tired. 

(e) Is "the children's hour" at twilight? 
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2. Tell which groups of words are inquiries, and which are 

statements. 

3. What is a statement, and how should it be written ? 

4 What is an inquiry ? How should an inquiry be written ? 
5. Use these words to make a statement and an inquiry : — 

lesson have Wednesday's you learned. 



LESSON III. 

WORDS USED INSTEAD OF NAMES TO DENOTE POSSESSION. 
See Teacher's Edition.* 

DeYelopment Qaestions* — 1. Read the following : — 

My book is lost. Has your book a green cover ? 

That book is mitu. Is this book ymirs ? 

His book is here. ITer book has a green cover. 

This book is his. That book is hers. 

Have they found their books ? Where are our books ? 
Those books are tJieirs, These books are ours. 

The baby wants its mother. The bird built its nest. 

2. Mention the words that are nsed to denote possession. 3. How many 
of these words are names? 4. Instead of wMt are these words used? 
6. Mention the word used instead of the name of a boy to denote possession. 

6. The words used instead of the name of a girl to denote possession. 

7. Mention the other, words which denote possession, and tell instead of what 
name each word is used. 

* Review words used instead of names to show about what a statement is 
made ; as ^, /, yo%f, they, &c. "W. B. statements similar to Edith put Edith*s 
hook on the desk. The hook on Edith's desk is Edith's. Lead the chn. to say that 
they would use other words instead of repeating the name, and to dictate the 
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IT. The words my^ mine, your, yours, her^ hers, their^ 
theirs, our, ours^ his, and itSy are used instead of 
names to denote possession. 

Caution. — There are no such words as hisn, theirn, oum, 
yourn, and hia-self. People who use them mean his, 
theirs, ours, yours, and himself. You should use the 
correct words. 

Exercise 1. 

Fill the blanks with words used instead of names, to denote 
possession : — 

(a) The bird has lost -i — 7 ^mate. 

(6) Does the baby want » r ; '■ * ■ mother? 

(c) The pencils on ^ ■ . ' * desk are > ■ ^'"'. ^ 

{d) The books on '. ' ' /V desks, are ''■ ■ ' C*-' : ' 

(e) Are ■ ^' ■ v brothers with \ '- o'"'- ? 

Tell when we use, — 

oi^r or 02Ars, 2^o?«' or yours, their or ^/t^rs, 

Tiiy or mzTi^, Aer or hers, his, its. 

Exercise 2. 

Use each of the following words in an inquiry : — 



is, 


was. 


has. 


I, 


are. 


were, 


have. 


yours, 


my, 


mine. 


her. 


his. 


fox's, 


foxes, 


foxes', 


chUd's, 


children, 


men. 


men's. 


wings. 



correct words. Tell them that we do not use the apostrophe before the s in its, 
yours, &c., because these words always denote possession. Lead them to say 
that, if we wish to change the word U to mean more than one, we write tkey, 
not Us, 
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ORAL LESSONS TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. X. 

Object* — To train the senses, and to cultivate perception, memory, reason, 
generalization, and language. 

Point* — To develop ideas of the qualities of objects, and lead the class to 
use the words that correctly express those qualities ; also to teach the terms 
qitalUies, qiuUitj/f and qttality-word,* 

Matter : — 

I. Color, size, weight, odor, flavor, and the like, are called qualUiea oi 
objects. 

II. Some words (as whiter hlue^ round, oval, sweet, sour, hard, brittle, heavy) 
express qualities, and are called quality-words. 

Appliances* — A number of objects which vary in color, in form, in flavor, 
or in other qualities to be considered in the lesson. 

Plan I* — 1 . Call attention to the objects to be used in the lesson, and 
have them named. 

2. By a plan similar to that indicated in the Teacher's Guide, pp. xxiii.- 
XXX., obtain the words in the columns following : — 

large, 




color. 



small, 
short, 
etc. 

curved, > 

etc. J 

3. Refer to first list. Read these words. Of what of the objects are we 

♦ QucUUy-toord is not to be taught as a synonyme for adjective. An adjective 
may express number i as, iioo men ; — or action ; as, prancing horses ; — or 
quantity ; as, much ice; —or quality ; as, gopd boys ; — or none of these ; as, Irish 
melodies, this book, nwuntain streams. The idea expressed has nothing whatever 
to do with its being an adjective. A word is an adjective because it modifies the 
application of a noun ; and the application of nouns, limited or extended, is alien 
to the interest of a child, and above his comprehension. He is merely to test the 
qualities of objects, te add to his vocabulary words which express those qualities, 
and to learn how to change a quality- word so that it will show that one object has 
more than another of the quality expressed ; thus, taller, heavier, more elastic, 
tallest, heaviest, most elastic. 
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thinking when we say that they are large, amaJl, shortf etc. — Chn. Of the 
«ae of the objects. — Which words here make us think of size ? — Chn. read 
the list — Tr. Draw brace. . Of what do these words make ns think ? 
Spell size, — W. B. after brace. In a similar manner obtain and W. B. 
color, form, weight, 

4. Find two objects that are alike in size and color. Two of the same 
color that differ in weight. Name two things that have the same form, but 
are unlike in weight, etc. 

6. Obtain, or teach, the names of other sensible qualities ; as, — 

Hardness, — by leading them to press their fingers against slate, and then 
against sponge ; against wood, and then against rubber, etc. 

Odor, — by requiring them to tell, without having seen the object, that it 
is an onion, a rose, coifee, or. camphor, and that they know it by the STnell. 
Give term odor. 

Flavor, — by letting them taste and name what they do not see, as candy, 
sugar, lemon, salt, etc., and tell how they know. Give term flavor. 

6. How does candy taste ? Spell svoeet, W. B. How does lemon taste ? 
Name something else that is sour. Spell sour. W. B. — In the same way 
obtain and W. B. the words IrUter, sp^icy, etc Lead the class to say that these 
words "show " or " make us know " the flavor and odor of objects. W. B., — 

sweet, ^ 
sour, 
bitter, 
spicy, . 

7. Have the class tell by what means they find out odors, flavors, colors, 
weigM, hardness, roughness, size, etc. Taste the glass, and tell me what 
flavor it has. How does it smell ? What color is it ? Name something else 
that has no odor and no flavor (china, water, silver, marble, etc.). If the 
class do not suggest anything, introduce the objects and have them tested. 

Plan II. — 1. What is this ? Name the jmrts of the apple as I show 
them to you. Class spell and Tr. W. B. the names of the parts. 

2. Question to obtain that the apple is red, round, 
stem, ^ sweet, fragrant, light, soft (or mellow), and as the chn. 

blow, give and spell each woi*d, write it on the board. Refer 

peel, to names of parts. Of what do these words make you 

pulp, ' think ? Sjiell parts. Draw brace and W. B. parts, 

cells, Refer to other list Of what of the apple do these 

seeds, J words make you think ? Chn. The color, shape, flavor^ 

etc Tr. Who can use one woi-d that will mean the 



fragrant, ^ 
flavor. rancid, 

spicy, 



odor. 
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color, shape, flayor, and all the things that these words make ns think of I 
Class or teacher. QxMlUies, — I. R. S. R. Draw brace and W. B. ; thus, — 

red, 

round, 

sweet, 

fragrant, 

light, 

mellow, 



' qualities. 



What do we mean by the qualities of an object ? Mention the qualities of 
an orange ? Name an object, and mention some of its qualities. Lift this, 
and tell me one quality that it has (weight). Look at tliis, and tell me two 
qualities that it has (color and size). Find out (by taste and smell) two 
qualities that glass has not. Put your hand on this, and tell me two qualities 
that it has (roughness and hardness). Name something that has color. 
■Mention another quality that it has.* 

Plan III* — 1. Question the class to obtain the examples to be used in 
the lesson ; as, — 

John's brother is tall. 

My pencil is long and round. 

Is it hard and smooth ? 

The large book is heavy. 

Were they blue and brittle ? 

The white flower is fragi*ant. 

These oranges are sweet. 

Review statement^ inquiry, names that denote possession, words used instead 
of names, words that mean more than one {oranges, these), or any other points 
which the examples illustrate. 

2. What word shows what is said about John's brother ? Underscore tall. 
Of what about John does the word tall make us think ? W. B. the word 
size in a parenthesis at the right. Examine the other sentences, and W. B. 
at the right the names of the qualities expressed in each. 

3. Mention a woi-d here that makes us know size, color, weight, etc. 
What one word means size, color, etc. ? Mention a woi-d here that makes 
us think of a quality of John's brother ; of the pencil ; the book. Read 
the words to which I point, and tell what each does. Chn. Tall tells us 

* For matter and plans for oral lessens on the qualities of objects, see Appen- 
dix Jbo Teacher's Edition, page 267. 
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of the size (a quality) of John's brother; round shows the shape (a qual- 
ity) of the pencil ; heatn/ makes us know a quality of the book ; bltie and 
brittle make us think of qualities, etc. Instead of sajring that this ** tells " 
a quality, that this "shows" a quality, that these "make us think of" 
qualities, etc., you may say that these words express qualities. What 
do they do? I. R. S. R. "These words express qualities" Name a word 
here that expresses a quality. What quality does it express? Mention 
another word that expresses that quality. How many of these words 
(pointing to them) express qualities? What do you mean when you say 
that a word " expresses a quality " ? What shall we call these words to 
show that they express qualities ? We will call them quality-words. W. B. 
the word (using hyphen). What kind of a word is tall f Why ? Eed ? 
Why ? etc. What words are quality-words ? 

iS'wmmary. — What would you like to hare for a tea-party? As they 
mention various things, W. B. the names. We will write before the name 
of each a word that expresses a quality of it What kind of cream will 
yon have ? As the children dictate, W. B. the words ; as, sweet cream, 
square crackers, spicy cakes, a round loaf of soft bread, large grapes, sour 
lemonade, etc. Point to the words that name things ; to the words that 
express qualities. What kind of words are they ? Spell quality, qualities^ 
quality-words. Write " Quality-words" on your slate. In a column under- 
neath, write a list of words that express qualities of the things around you ; 
as, hard, large^ Jieavy, oval, Mttle^ etc. 
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CHAPTER X. 
TTOBDS THAT EXPRESS QUALITIES. 



LESSON I. 

Preceded by oral letsons on the qualities of objects. — See Teacher^s Edition. 

Some words (as white, blue, round, oval, sweet, sour, hard, 
brittle^ heavy) are used witli the names of objects to express 
the qualities of those objects ; thus, 

white paper, Tlie apple was hard and sour, 

blue ink, ^ Glass is brittle. 

a round pebble. The books are heavy, 

an oval figure. Those oranges were sweet. 

Such words are called quality -words. 

1. Mention an object in the room, and speak a word which 

expresses a quality of that object. 

2. Eead the following, and mention the quality- words used : — 
{a) The icicle is cold, smooth, and transparent. 

(J) A fragrant rose and a bitter herb grew by the gate, 
(c) That bread is soft and porous. 
{d) He drew a long, crooked line. 

Exercise 1. — (Oral.) 

1. Use a quality- word that expresses, — 
(a) The color of, — snow, grass, the sky, a strawberry. 
(J) The form of, — a ring, an egg, a ball, a map. 
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(c) The weight of, — iron, cork, wood, air. 

(d) The taste of, — sugar, a lemon, water. 

2. Speak a quality-word, and mention an object which has 

tlie quality expressed by tliat word. 

3. Fill the blanks in the following with quality-words which 

express size : — 

(Darrow) (small) 

(a) A path led to the cottage. 

(broad) (large) 

(6) The avenue passes the housa 

(tall) (low) 

(c) A tree shades the roof. 

4. Mention something that is, — 



curved. 


yellow, 


square. 


small, 


tough, 


sharp. 


round. 


long, 


straight, 


brittle, 


dull, 


blunt. 


red. 


porous. 


short. 



5. Tell which of the following words are names, and which 
are words that describe the thing named : — 

rosy cheeks, brown hair, dimpled chin, 

blue eyes, sunny face, pretty little mouth. 

Exercise 2. 

See Teaoher'8 Edition.* 

1. Tell one quality of each of the following : — 

sponge, rubber, lead, silver, molasses, 

cork, rattan, candy, cloth, whalebone. 

2. Write the word that best expresses that quality. 

♦ To be sure that all have the same qiialitj^ in mind, — What can we do with 
to show that it is . Name something else that is • 
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3. Use each quality-word to describe something else which 

has the same quality. 

4. Write after each quality-word the name of the thing 

which has the quality expressed. 

5. Use a quality-word to describe, — [81] 

the claws of a cat, the tail of a squirrel, 

the plumage of a bird, the wings of a fly, 

the legs of a horse, the coat of a dog. 

Exercise 3. 

1, Mention a quality-word which expresses a quality the 
opposite of, — 



thick. 


late, 


sharp, 


right 


high. 


soft, 


wide, 


equal. 


old, 


deep. 


cool. 


smooth, 


even. 


large. 


broad 



2. Use each of the above quality-words correctly, and write 

them at dictation. 

3. Copy the following quality-woixls, and write beside each 

a word that expresses the opposite quality : — 

early, naiTOw, rough, wrong, dull, 

blunt, shallow, light, weak, slender. 

Home Task. 

See Teacher's Edition. 

For plan of work in preparation for this task, see Teacher*s Guide, page 
xxxi. 

Listen to the sounds that you hear ; be ready to-morrow to tell about 
three sounds that you heaitl, and to use the correct quality-words to show 
what kind of a sound each was. 
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Exercise 4. 

1. Bead the quality- words in the following : ••— 

a shrill whistle, a soft voice, 

a loiid shriek, 2. faint whisper, 

a 'plaintive song, a musical bell. 

2. By what sense do we learn the* qualities expressed by 

the words lond^ shrill, musical ? [82] 

3. Use each of the above quality- words to describe a sound 

that you have heard. 

4. Use a quality-word to describe correctly the sound of, — 

a noise, thunder, the wind, a bell, 

music, a drum, laughter, a foot-step. 

5. Use each of the * following quality- words to describe cor- 

rectly a sound that you have heard, — 

harsh, clear, sweet, low, sad. 

*»" Beview Lesson L, Ohapter V. 



LESSON II. 
THE USE OF THE COMMA BETWEEN QUALITY-WORDS. 

DeTelopmentjQuestions. — 1. Read the following statements : 

Glass is brittle. Glass is hard, 

Glass is smooth. Glass is transparent. 

2. Tell about tch/ti each statement is made. 3. Read the words which show 
what is stated about glass. W^hat do the words hriUle, liavdy smooth, and 
trmisparent express ? What kind of words are they ? Why ? 4. Tell iu 
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one statement all that is said of glass in the four statements. Write the 
statement and draw a line under each quality-word used ; thus, 

Glass is brittle, hard, sm<^oth, and transparent. 

5. How many quality- words are there in the statement ? What do we call 
three or more words of the same kind following one after the other ? 6. Do 
you think that those quality- words form ** a seHes of words " ? Why ? 
Read the series of words. 7. Of what kind of words is the series made up ? 
Make a statement or an inquiry that contains a seri«s of names. Fill the 
blanks in the following with a seiies of quality-words : — 

(a) The fruit was and . [83] 

(h) Gold is and . 

(c) Were the paths and ? 

8. What mark have you learned to use between the words of a series ? Write 
(a), (6), and (c), and use the commas correctly. 

!• Three or more qnality-words formingr a series shonld be 
separated by commas ; thns^ dyrk i8 lights tough, and 
porous. 

9. What word is generally used after the comma before the last word of a 
series? Read (ft), (6), and (c) with, and without, the word and. Why is the 
word aiid generally used before the last word of a series ? 

Note. — When the quality-words which make up a series 
are used before the name of the thing they describe, the 
word ^nd is generally omitted; thus. We dug a large, 
rouud, deep hole. Was the soft, warm, white wool used? 



Exercise 1. 

1. Copy the following statements and inquirieiB, and use the 
comma con^ctly in each : — 

The canar/s song is sweet .clear and musical 
Were the cherries ripe red and juicy ? 
Do you like a long sharp slender pencil ? 
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The baby has pretty large .bright, blue eyes. 
He sold apples oranges grapes and pears. 

2. Draw a line under every word that is a quality-word. 

Use the last quality- word of each series before the 
name of something that has the quality it expresses. 

3. Read from your slate, (a) a series of words that are 

names ; (6) ar word that is the name of but one ; (c) a 
word that is the name of more than one ; {d) a name 
[84] that denotes possession ; (e) a word that is used instead 
of a name. 

4. Eead the fii-st inquiry. What is an inquiry? Why is 

were, and not was, used in that inquiry ? 

5. Read the statement made about the baby. Change the 

statement so that it will be correct to use have instead 
of Imsr 

Exercise 2. — (Dictation.) 

(a) Write your address. 
(6) Write: — 

1. A swan has a long, slender, graceful neck and long legs. 

2. An owl's neck is short, thick, and strong. His eyes are large. 
8. Is this yours ? It is not mine. 

4. What is smooth, thin, hard, transparent, and brittle ? 

6. She had a sweet, soft, musical voice, 
(c) Draw a line under every word that expresses a quality. 
{d) Draw two lines under every word that denotes possession, 
(e) Draw a short vertical line between the two parts of each statement. « 

Exercise 3. 
n. Two qnality-words nsed together should be separated by a 
comma when the word and is not nsed between them ; 
thns, The smooth^ transparent glass is hard and 
hrUtl^. 
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Fill the blanks in the following with quality-words, and use 
the comma or and correctly : — 

1. He drew a line. 

2. A path led to the cottage. 

3. The bread was . 

4. Ada's face was seen at the window. 

5. Their voices were . 

Exercise 4. 

1. Write the following exercise correctly : — 

is the bread new/ and light; S ?/ 

,/ The fresh crisp crackers are new o 

A A 

e/ We saw strejits, parks, stores, and churchs. e/ 

A 
h c.j The City is on the Hudson river. [85] 

He/ were/ Him and i was tall sfirong and heavy/ ,/ ,/ O 
= A A 

2. Give a reason for each correction mada 

Exercise 5. 

Preceded by oral lesaoiu on qualities of persons and of animals. — See Appendix, page 270l 

1. Use each of these quality- words with the name of an ani- 

mal that has the quality expressed : — 

faithful, y strong, mischievous, sly, 

patient, cunning, industrious, , active. 

2. Tell two good qualities of, — 

a soldier, a pupil, a doctor, 

an engineef, a servant, a letter-carrier, 

a farmer, a clerk, a house-keeper. 
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[85J 



3. Write the words which express those qualities, and be- 
side each a quality-word that expresses the opposite 
quality. 

Exercise 6. 

Pronounce, use correctly in a statement or inquiry, and 
write at dictation, — 



gentle. 


kind, 


prompt, 


neat. 


patient. 


brave. 


just. 


charitable, 


amiable, 


earnest. 


honest. 


generous, 


obedient. 


studious. 


modest, 


beautiful. 


graceful. 


truthful, 


frugal. 


handsome. 



[86] Exercise 7. 

Write the following exercise, and use suitable quality- words 
wherever there is a dash : — 



1. A monkey is and . 

2. The ox works all day. 

Were the roses ? 

An — ■■ — , man need not want. 

Was the soldier , , , and 

A girl should be and . 



3. 
4 
5. 
6. 

7. Did he hear a 

8. My brother is 

9. WiU the , — 

10. It is . It is 



noise ? 
■, and — 



music disturb you ? 
— . Is it ? 



ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON UI., CHAP. %. 

Plan. — 1. By reference to objects, lead the class to make siich state- 
ments as, — That is a long string, and this is 8?iorL These are both long. 
This is longer than that. These two are sKorL This is the shorter of the 
two. 
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2. As the class dictate the spellings W. B., — 

long, shorty 

longer, shorter. 

8. By a similar plan, obtain and W. B., — 

large, small, heavy, tall, 

larger, smaller, heavier, taller. 

4. Lead the class to say that longy short, large, smcUl, etc are quality- 
words, and why ; to tell what quality each expresses ; to say what they 
mean by larger, smaller, etc. ; to tell that they find out which of two things 
is the heavier, "by comparing the things"; and that taller, heavier, etc. 
show that two things have been compared as to height, weight, or whatever 
quality is expressed. 

5. What kind of words are mill, farm, mine ? What do miller, farmer, 
miner, name ? How do we change mill to miller; farm to farmer, etc. ? 
What do the words small, ta^l, short, long, express ? What kind of words 
are they ? Add er to each of these quality- words, and see what it will show 
then. What kind of words are heavy, thick, deep, thin ? Why ? Speak 
each of them so that it will show that two things have been compared, and 
that one of these things has more of the quality expressed than the other. 
Write thick and deep so that each will show that. What have we learned 
to-day about quality- words ? Tr. W. B. "A quality- word may be spoken 
or written so as to show that two things have been compared, and that one 
of the things has more than the other of the quality expressed ? " Have the 
class read the statement, spell compared, and give examples of quality-words 
which show that two things have been compared. 

6. Lead the class to discover that we do not always add er to the quality- 
word to show that two things have been compared ; thus, more slender, not 
slenderer; more fragrant, not fragranter; better, not gooder; less, not littler, etc, 

7. W. B. a list of quality-words and have the class dictate how each should 
be spoken or written ** to show that two things have been compared." Divide 
th« words into syllables and deduce the rule for adding er, or prefixing more, 
to quality-words. 

9 
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LESSON III. 

WHEN TO ADD EB AND WHEN TO PREFIX 310BE TO A 
QUALITY-WORD. 

Praoeded by onl lesson indicated in Teseher*8 Edition. 

a long pencil, an easy lesson, 

a longer pencil. an easier lesson. 

a heautifvl flower, 

a more beautiful flower. 

A quality-word may be spoken or written so as to show that two 
things have been compared, and that one of them has more 
than the other of the quality expressed; thus, 

long, easy, beautiful, 

longer, easier, more beautiful 

1. Speak eacn of the following quality-words so as to show 
that one of two things has more of the quality expressed 
than the other : — 

sweet, red, wide, heavy, modest, 

small, thin, blue, pretty, industrious. 

To a quality-^wrd of one syllable^ and to some quality-words 
of two syllables, we add er to show that one of two ob- 
jects lias more than the other of the quality expressed ; 
thu^* 

small-er, heavi-er. 

• Sep \o1p, ]>agf» n]. 
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Befxyre most quality-words of tioo syllahleSy and before all 
qtmlity-words of more than two syllables^ we use the 
word more to show that one of two things hias more than 
the other of the quality expressed; thibs, 

misre modest, more beautiful, more industrious. 

2. Tdl how many syllables each of these quality- words has : — 

active, neat, wide, patient, studious, 

bitt/cr, tall, rough, generous, smooth, 

funny, homely, lovely, iigly> witty. 

3. To which of the above quality- words would you add er? 

4. With which of the above quality-words would you use 

.rru/re? 

Inastead of adding er, or using more, we sometimes change 
the quality-word to show that one of two thirds has 
more than the other of the quality eacpressed ; thus. 

That is a good pen, but this is a letter one. 

5. Use these quality- words correctly : — [88] 

bad or ill ... . worse, little .... less. 

6- Compare any two objects in the room which have the 
same quality ; use the word expressing that quality so 
as to show that one of the two objects has more than 
the other of the quality expressed ; thus, 

The bell is heavy, but the globe is heavier. 

The bell is the smaller of the two. 

He is taller and more slender than John. 
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7. Compare two objects that you have seen at home, and 

speak a word that expresses a quality which both have ; 
speak that word so that it will show that one object 
has more than the other of the quality expressed. 

8. Mention two things that are, — 

hard, opaque, brittle, handsome, fragrant, 
clear, porous, blunt, sunny, transparent, 

elastic, tough, careful, little, mischievous. 

9. Use each of the above quality- words so that it will show 

that one of two things has more than the other of the 
quality expressed. 

Exercise. 

1. Use suitable words to express qualities of, — 

paper, a dress, roses, a cat, 

a pen, a house, honey, a mouse, 

a picture, a city, the wind, a bird. 

2. What have you learned about the use of the comma 

between quality- words ? 

3. Mention three ways in which quality-words show that 

one of two things has more than another of the quality 
expressed. 
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LESSON IV. 

WHEN TO ADD EST AND WHEN TO PREFIX MOST TO A 
QUALITY-WORD. 

Preceded by oral exercise indicated in Teacher's Zditioa * 

a long pencil, an easy lesson, 

a longer pencil, an easier lesson, 

the longest pencil. the easiest lesson. 

a beautifiil flower, 

a more beautiful flower, 

the most beautiful flower. 

A quality-word may be spoken or written bo that it will show that 
several things have been compared, and that one of them has more 
of the quality expressed than any one of the others ; as, longest^ 
easiest, most beautiful. 

1. Speak each of these quality-words so that it will show 
that one of several things has more of the quality ex- 
pressed than any one of the others : — 

eweet, red, wide, heavy, modest, 
small, thin, blue, pretty, industrious. 

* 1. By reference to objects, obtain and W. B. 

long, tall, little, useful, 

longer, taller, less, more useful, 

longest, tallest, least, most useful. 

2. Review qualities, quality-word, and what is taught in Lesson TTI. Ask how 
many objects must be compared to say that one is the longer, less, more useful. 
Insist that there should be two only. How many things did we compare when 
we said that this was longest f Tliree, several, etc. What does the word longest 
show ? Guard them against saying '* longer than all the others," by showing that 
it is not longer than the united length of the others, and obtain expression " longer 
than any one of the others." 

3. Teach, from majiy examples, when to add est and when to prefix most. 
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To a quality-word of one syllabhy and to some quality-words 
of two syllables, we add est to show that one of several 
things has more of the quality expressed than any one of 
the others ; thus, 

smallest, heaviest. 

Before most quality-words of two syllahles, and before all 
quality-words of more than two syllables, we use the 
word most to show that one of several things has more 

[90] of the quality expressed than any one of the others ; 
thu^s, 

most modest, most beautiful, most industrious. 
2. Tell how many syllables each of these quality- words has : — 



active, 


neat. 


patient, 


rough. 


studious. 


bitter. 


tall. 


generous. 


wide. 


smooth. 


funny. 


homely, 


lovely. 


ugiy» 


witty. 



3. To which of the above quality- words would you add est ? 

4. With which of the above quality-words would you use 

most? 

Instead of adding est, or using most, we sometimes change 
the quality-word to show that one of several things has 
more of the quality expressed than any one of the others; 

thus, 

good .... better .... best 

little .... less least. 

bad or ill . worse .... worst. 

5. Use correctly lest, least, and vxyrst, and tell what each 

shows. 
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Cautions. — 1. When comparing two things he careful to 
use a quality-word which shows that hut two things have 
heen compared; thus, the longer pencil, the heavier of 
the two, the more beautiful picture, not the longest, 
heaviest, or most beautiful of the two. 

2. Do not always use the same word to describe things ; 
as, " a nice man," " a nice ride," " a nice funeral " ; 
" an awful day," " an awful distance," " an awful time." 

[91] 

Learn as many different words as you can, (a) to express 
the same quality; (b) to express different qualities of the 
same thing. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Mention a quality-word, and speak the names of several 

things which liave the quality expressed. 

2. Change the quality-word so that it will show, (a) that, one 

of the things has more of that quality than another; 
(&) that one of them has more of the quality expressed 
than any one of the others. 

Exercise 2. 

Use as many suitable quality- words as you can to describe, — 

a tree, snow, ice, water, this day, 

a storm, a parrot, the sea, a mountain, a rose, 
a brook, your slate, a house, a person, a place. 

Exercise 3. 

1. Copy from your Eeader five words that express qualities. 

2. Write after each the name of something which has the 

quality it expresses. 
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3. Write each quality- word so that it will show, — 

(a) That one of two things has more than another of 

that quality. 
(6) That one of several things has more of that quality 

than any one of the others. 

4 When do we add er to, or use more before, a quality- 
word?. 

5. When do we add est to, or use most before, a quality- 
word ? 

[92] Exercise 4. 

1. ^Vhat is a quality-word ? 

2. When should the comma be used between quality-words ? 

3. Mention something that you saw on your way to school, 

and use a quality-word to describe it. 

4. Correct the following, and give a reason for each correc- 

tion made : — 

most sweetest, littlest, beaiUifaller, squarest. 

5. Tell what each of these quality- words shows : — 

better, least, easier, tallest, more truthful* 





LESSON V. 


ABOUT THE 


SPELLING OF QUALITY-WORDS WHEN EB OR 
EST is ADDED. 


wide, 

wider, 

widest. 


hot, sly, gray, heavy, 
hotter, slyer, grayer, heavier, 
hottest, slyest, grayest, heaviest. 



♦ In preparation for the foUovdng lesson, review Votod and Consonant, Les- 
son IV., page [66]. 
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ni. Tnien er or est is added to a qualify- word that ends in e, tho 
final e is dropped ; thus, 

• wide + er = wid-er. wide + est = wid-est. 
blue + er = blu-er. blue + est = blu-est. 

1. Add er and est to each of the following words, and tell 

how the new words should be spelled : — 

white, lame, pure, safe, nice, 

rare, true, brave, large, loose. 

IT. THien a qnality-word ends in a consonant with a single rowel 
before it, the consonant is doubled before er or est; thus^ 

hot + er = hot-t-ef, hot + est = hot-t-est. [93] 

red + er =^ red-d-er, red + est s red-d-est. 

2. Add €T and est to each of the following words, and tell 

how it should be spelled : — 

thin, sad, wet, dim, big.* 

T« THien a qnaliiy-word ends in y haTingr the sound of f » the 
y is changed to i before er and est; thus, 

heary + er = hear-i-er, heary + est = heay-i-est. 

easy + er = eas-i-er, easy + est = eas-i-est. 

Note. — When the final y is silent or has the sound of I 
they is not changed before er and est ; t thus, 

gray + er = gray-er, gray + est = gray-est, 

sly + er = sly-er sly + est = sly-est. 

* The words slow, low, etc. end in a silent consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, and the consonant is not doubled. 

t The word dry is an exception to the role, and changes yioi before er and 
eit; thns, dry, drier, driest. 
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3. Add er and est to each of the following words, and tell 
how it should be spelled : — 

lazy, funny, ugly, merry, busy. 

4 Give the sound of final y in each of the following quality- 
words ; add er and est to each ; tell how each should 
be spelled, and why : — 

early, rosy, shy, gay, lovely. 

[94] Exercise 1. 

1. Pronounce these quality-words : — 

quiet, patient, filthy, tough, generous, 

slow, brave, spicy, hard, juicy, 

good, glad, shady, dry, gray, 

narrow, bad, gentle, sly, charitable. 

2. Use each of them correctly before the name of something 

which has the quality expressed. 

3. Speak the first ten of them so that each will show that 

one of two things has more of that quality than 
another. 

4. Speak each of the last ten so that it will show that one of 

several things has more of the quality expressed than 
any other. 

5. Tell how the words to which you added er and est should 

be spelled. 

Exercise 2. 
Use a quality- word which con-ectly describes, — 

a sound, a book, the weather, ink, a fish, 
the sun, a hat, bread, paper, a dog, 

a lesson, a star, an ocean, a pear, a child. 
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Home Task. 

Find out as many qualities of one object as you can, and 
write the words which best express those qualities. 

A THOROUGH REVIEW AND APPLICATION. 
Exercise 1. — (Oral.) 

Have each pupil name an object or an animal, and tell what qualities it has 
that make it useful ; as, — 

A dog is watchful and active. 

My slate is large, hard, and smooth. 

Exercise 2. — {Blackboard.) 

1. Write the name of a material. 

2. Under this, as each word is suggested and spelled by some pupil in th^ 

class, write the words that express qualities of that material. 

3. Drill on the spelling, meaning, and correct use of each new word. 

4. Have the woi-ds used in statements similar to, — 

Wood is useful, because it is combustible. 

Houses are made of wood, because it is opaque and durable. 

Exercise 3. — (Written.) 

1. Copy from your Reader five common names, and write before each a word 

that expresses a quality of the thing named. 

2. Write each quality-word so that it will show that some other object has 

more of that quality than the object named. 

3. Write the quality- word so that it will show that one object has more of 

the quality expressed than any other object has. 



Write: — 



Exercise 4. — (nietation.) 

1. Did you, Mabel, see the Atlantic Ocean ? 

2. I saw the great, deep ocean on New Year's day. 

3. We saw the pebbles, shells, coral, and moss. 

4. C. K Roberts, 

New Haven, 

Conn. 

5. They make boys' and men's clothing. 
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Exercise 5. — (Bluekboard.) 

See Appendix, page [189]. 
W. B. for the class to pronounce : — 

a book, the birds, the ants, 

tomato, peony, hurrah, 

duty, down, bade, 

engine, office, just, 

pretty, aunt, scai-ce. 

Exercise G. — (IHetation.) 

Write the word that means more than one 

edge, waltz, blush, goose, cherry, 

perch, bird, loaf, mouse, zero, 

cross, box, ox, swine, echa 

Exercise 7. — (Ortil,) 
Review the new words taught, by requiring the class to supply the ellipses in 
sentences which define the word ; as, 

(a) Because it bums with a flame, we say that it is . Name 

something that is inflainmdble. Something else. 

if)) Because lead melts, we say that it is . Things which dissolve 

are said to be . 

Exercise 8. 

1. Write upon the blackboard a series of questions about one thing in the 

room. Review, by reference to them, inquiry, group of words, how an 
inquiry should be written, direct questions and indirect questions. 

2. Ask the class to write a full statement in answer to each inquiry. (The 

questions should be so an'anged that these statements will form a short 
composition. ) Have the statements read. Review from these : State- 
ment, the two parts of a statement, how a statement should be written, 
what words may be used as the fii-st part of a statement, one use of the 
comma in a statement, when is, was, or h/is may be used in a statement, 
and when are, were, or liave should be used. 

Exercise 9. 

Correct : — 1. Was the gait shut ? 

2. Hay for sail hear, 
8. We was going away. 
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4. Has John and Julia gone ? 

6. I don't like them kind. 
,6. He had a owl and a hen. 

7. Those sort of people are always late. 

8. The book was mine and the slate was his'n. 

9. Do deers have horns ? 

10. Him and David was there. 



ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. XI. 

Plan. — 1. Write on the blackboard the following, or similar, sentences 
selected from a familiar reading lesson : — 

(1.) Did Rover bring you the stick ? 
(2.) Rover took the stick to Albert. 
(3.) Bring me the stick, Rover. 

2. Have them read. Lead the class to say that there are three groups of 
words ; that (1) inquires, or asks a question ; that (2)-is a statement, because 
it tells or states something ; that (3) neither states nor inquires, but is a 
group of words. 

3. Who was talking? To whom was he talking? What did he say to 
Rover ? Did Rover do it ? Why did Rover take the stick to Jack ? What 
words did Jack use when he told Rover to biing him the stick ? For what 
was this group of words — pointing to (3) — used ? 

4. Who can use a group of woi-ds that will tell some one to do something ? 
As the class give commands, write each upon the boai-d. If yon wanted the 
door closed, what would you say ? Would it be polite to say always, Come 
here, Shut the door, etc. ? Obtain and W. B. Please covie liere. Be kind 
tffumgh to dose the door, etc. Lead the class to say that each is a group of 
words used to order, or to request, that something be done. Give term cmn- 
mand. Refer to (1), (2), and (3), and have the class tell what an iriquiry is, 
what a stfUemerU is, and what a commmid is. 

5. Call attention to commands in the Reader, and teach that a command 
should begin with a capital letter and be followed by a period. 

6. Direct the class to write a command that orders something to be done. 
Also a request 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE COMMAND. 



LESSON I. 

Preceded by oral lesson indicated in Teacher's Bdidon. 

1. Read the following groups of words, and tell for what 
^each is used: — 

Study your lessons. Close the door. 

Bring me the books. Please ask for a letter. 

I. A flri^ap of words that reqaests, or orders^ somethiimr to be 
done^ is a command. 

2. How should a command be written ? 

U. A command should begin with a capital letter^ and be followed 
bj a period ; thas, — 

Exercise 1. 

Tell which of these groups of words are statements, which 
are inquiries, and which are commands : — 

1. Can you count the stars ? 

2. Follow the same path. 
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3. George Washington was our first President. 

4. Obey your parents. 

5. Do not whisper. 

6. How often is the cork-tree robbed of its thick bark ? 

7. The bark is taken from the cork-tree every eighth year. 

8. Please remember to look for it. 

9. May I go with you ? 
10. Stay here and study. 

Copy the commands on your slate. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Copy I. and II., Chapters II., VIII., and XL 

2. Write a statement, an inquiry, and two commands. 

4^ Beview Lesson II., Ohap. Till. 



LESSON IL 

Stay here, brother John, and study. 
Follow the same path, Mary. 
Children, obey your parents. 

Derelopment Qaestions* — l. To whom is each of the above commands 
given ? How do you know ? 2. Read each command, and leave out the word 
or words which show to whom the command is given. 3. By what marks are 
those words separated from the commands ? 

in. The word or words which show to whom a command is giren, 
or of whom a request is made, shonld be separated from 
the command by a comma or commas. 
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Exercise 1. 

Use commas wherever needed in the following commands : — 

1. Little children love one another. 

2. Do not touch the nest Harry, 

3. Hold fast Alice, to all I give you. 

4. Come pretty bird, and live with me. 

5. Show me your nest Bobolink. 

6. Philip please look at me. 

7. Sleep a little longer baby. 

8. Sing your best song Canary before I go. 

9. Tell me your full name Sarah. 
10. Santa Claus do not forget Bertha. 

Exercise 2. — (Oral.) 
Arrange these words as ^commands: — 

1. Walk, not, please,' do, mother, fast, so. 

2. The, while, shines, sun, make, hay. 

3. Me, for, wait, Rachel. 

4. Truth, always, the, without, speak, fear. 

5. Leap, look, you, before. 

Use these words in statements : — 

1. Elephant, tusk, ivory. 

2. Swallows, barn, eaves. 

3. Leaves, green, summer. 

4 Forests, parrots. South America. 
5. Peacock, plumage, brilliant. 

Use these words in inquiries : — 

1. Your, lesson, learned. 

2. Elephant, trunk, use. 
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3. Are, blossoms, treea 
4 Have, caught, fish. 
5. Did, ball, play, recess. 

Exercise 3. — {Blackboard.) 

Copy this exercise and use a . , a , , an I , and a capital 
wherever needed. Give a reason for using each. 

1. where have you been margaret 

2. sit in the sunshine Clara and study 

3. the reindeer lives in cold countries 

4. tell me boys for what the reindeer is useful 

5. is the reindeer more useful than a horse 

6. the flesh the milk and the fur are useful 

7. can the reindeer draw the sled of his master 

8. be kind to the reindeer, driver 

9. what does the reindeer find to eat 

10. the reindeer feeds on moss that grows under the snow. 

Exercise 4. 
1. Pronounce and write at dictation, — 



prom-ise. 


sword. 


be-side. 


in-stead. 


even-ing, 


be-neath. 


um-brel-la. 


soft-en, 


scarce-ly, 


to-wards, 


fol-low. 


e-nough. 


hum-ble, 


al-ways, 


win-dow. 



2, Use correctly to mark the vowels in the above, — 

- the macron, •• the di-aer-e-sis, 

w the breve, a the circumflex accent* 

• See Appendix to Part I., page [187]. 
10 
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ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. XH. 

Note. — Action-toord is not to be taught as a synonyme for verb, A word 
that expresses action may be a noun ; as, Walking tires me ; — or an adjective ; 
as, A barking dog frightened him ; — or a verb ; as, Ellen ran ; — or a parti- 
ciple ; as, The birds are singing. But the pupils are not dealing with woi*ds as 
elements of sentences, — as Farts of Speech. To them a word is the sign 
of an idea ; a collection of sounds to be distinctly uttered ; or a collection of 
letters to be properly written. They haye learned to use, speak, and write 
correctly many names of objects, materials, and parts of objects, and many 
words that express the qualities of objects. They come now to observe actions, 
and to add to their stock a variety of words which express action, or which 
show how, when, or where actions are performed. 

Matter* — Some words (as, uniting, walks^ ran, rolling, eats, singing) ex- 
press action, and are called action- words. 

Plan. — 1. W. B. a list of quality-words. Have the class read the words ; 
tell what kind of words they are, and why ; tell what quality each expresses ; 
tell what they mean by saying that a word **eQepresses a quality "; and men- 
tion objects which have the quality expressed by each of those words. 

2. By illustrating the actions expressed, or by suitable questions and direc- 
tions ; as, "Tell me what does"; "What is (or was) doing?" 

"Because the sings (trots, cries, etc.), what kind of a is it?" 

obtain and W. B. a list of action- words, such as, — 

bounds, rolling, a singing bird, 

swims, writing, a striking clock, 

sing, walking, a trotting horse, 

write, playing, the crying child, 

walks, ringing, the rolling ball, 

trots, striking, bleating sheep. 

8. Point to various words, and ask of what they think when they see those 

words. The class say, "This word tells what the do," "This word 

shows what the is doing," "This word makes its think of sheep that are 

bleating," etc. Teach them that what one does or is doiwj is called an actimu 
Let them mention familiar actions. 

4. Call upon various children to point to a word on the board that "shows" 
or "makes us think of" an action. C. D. in each case. Compare with a 
word that ** shows,'* ** tells,'' or *' makes us think of" 9. quality, and lead the 
class to say that these words express auction. 

6. Use each of these words that express action in a statement, inquiry, or 
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command. Tell which word in your statement, inquiry, or command ex- 
presses action. Why do you say that the word " expresses action " ? Finish 

this statement with words that name parts : The bird has and 

. Finish this statement with words that express qualities : The bird is 

and , Finish these statements with words which express 

action : The bird . He has been . is tie best exercise. 

6. What do we call a word that expresses a quality ? If we call a word a 
quality-word because it expresses a quality, what do you think we shall call 
a word that expresses action ? What is an action-word? I. R., S. R., and 
Tr. W. B. **A word that expresses action is an action- word." Drill and 
application. •rr 

Home Task. 

Write five words that express action, and use each in a statement, in an 
inquiry, or in a command. 

Exercise 1. 

Seepage 149. 

1. Have each member of the class present a request in writing. 

2. Select a few requests to be written on the blackboard. Commend or 
criticise the work by reviewing, (a) what a command is, and how it should 
be written ; {b) how the name of the person spoken to should be separated 
from the command. 

3. Have the writers correct errors and then review, (a) group of words ; 
(b) statement, and how written ; (c) inquiry, and how written ; (d) how the 
name of the person spoken to is separated from the inquiry ; (e) direct and 
indirect question ; (/) a command that drders something to be done. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
WOSDS THAT EXPRESS ACTION. 



LESSON I. 

WHAT AN ACTION-WORD IS. 
Preoeded by oral lessons indicated in Teacher's Bdition. 

1. Supply words which tell what the following do: — 

The cat . A bird . The wind . 

The dog , Stars . A mouse , 

A horse , A jBre . The cars . 

2. Tell who or what, — 

laughed. climbs. were crj 

run and jump. crouches. was creep. 

is reciting. chirp. flows. 

Some words express action ; as, laughed, climbs, crying. 

3. Read the following, and mention the words which express 

action : — 

His mother smiled. Walking tires the child. 

The baby is crying. He shot 2i flying hawk. 

SJcating is a winter sport. Amy sev)s neatly. 

I. A word that expresses aetioii is an {ictian-word. 
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4 Fill the blanks in the following with action- words : — 

(a) The fire the room, (a) The baby and , 

(b) It the ice. (6) Clara bought a dolL 

(c) It the wood. (c) He the balL 

(d) It the bread. (d) is forbidden. 

(e) It the clothes. (e) is a dangerous sport. 

5. What is an action-word ? Copy five actiofi-words from 
your Eeader; use two of them in inquiries, two in 
statements, and one in a command. 

Exercise 1. 

See Teacher's Edition, page 147. 

ORAL LESSONS TO PRECEDE LESSON U.j CHAP. XH. 

Matter : — 

I. An action-word may be used to state or to show what is stated. 
II. An action-word may be used before a name to describe what is named. 
III. An action- word may be used in the first part of a statement to show 
about what the statement is made.* 
Plan I* — 1. W. B. a few statements, such as : — 

The wind blows. 
The blinds rattle. 
He studies and recites. 
The water is boiling. 
A dog is howling. 
Bells are ringing. 

2. Have the class, (a) read the statements ; (h) say th^at each is a statement, 
and why ; (c) tell about what the first statement is made, and what is stated 
about the wind ; (d) divide the first statement into its two parts thus, Tfie 

* Tliis may be stated, "^ word may be the name of an action." To compel tlie 
use of the action-word as a name, it is better to use the above form first, as the 
pupils would not readily distinguish the nouu from the participle iu such sentences 
as J(^n is riding; I enjoy riding. 
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fffind j blows ; («) tell what the use of the second part of a statement is. In 
the same way, examine the remaining statements. 

8. Refer to the first statement. What here states what the wind does ? 
G. D. that the word blows states what the wind does ; that it is an action- 
word, and why ; that it is used in the second part of the statement to show 
what the wind does. Obtain similar statements with regard to raMle, studies, 
and recites. As each is underscored, have the class tell what kind of a word 
it is, in which part of the statement it is, and that it states. 

4. Refer to the fourth statement. Have the class read the first part of the 
statement, and tell what the first part of a statement shows ; read the second 
part, and tell what the second part of a statement shows. What word here 
states f The children will probably say boiling. Erase is, and show that it 
is no longer a statement ; that if is be put back, the group of words states, 
and that therefore is is the word here that does the stating. Compare The 
water is hot, and The water is boiling^ to lead the class to say that in both 
cases is states, but hot and boiling show what is stated. Have them find in 
the remaining statements the word that states, and the word which shows 
what is stated. Underscore boiling, howling, and ringing. Obtain that each 
is an action-word used to shoio what is stated. 

5. Call upon the class to tell something done by, — 

A lion . Boys . Stars . 

A flag . Cows . The trees . 

Smoke . A baby . Water . 

Have them say of each word supplied that it is an action-word^ and states 
what does. 

6. Tell what these are doing : — 

The flowers are . Bees are . 

You are . The engine is . 

The ice is , A robin is . 

Have them select the action-words, tell what an action-word is, and for 
what each action-word in these statements is used. 

7. What have we learned to-day about the use of an action-word ? Make 
a statement in which a word that expresses action states. Make a statement 
in which you use a quality-word to show what is stated. An action-woi*d. 
Use in a statement a word that states, but does not express action, etc., etc. 

Plan II. — 1. How have we learned that an aotiou-word may be used ? 
Give an example of an action-word that states. Make a statement in which 
you use an action-word to show what is stated. What is an action-word I 
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2. Because the water is boiling, what kind of water may we call it ? By 
similar questions obtain and W. B. many examples ; as, — 

boiling water, singing children, 

-rustling leaves, a flying bird, 

twinkling stars, a blooming flower. 

3. Call attention to the words water, leaves, stars, etc. Lead the class to 
say that they are names, and tell whether each names one or more than one. 
Lead them to say that the words boiling, rustling, etc. express action ; that 
they are action-words used to tell what kind of water, leaves, etc. are named. 

4. Have the class name something, and use before the name an action-word 
that " describes " it, or tells what kind it is ; as, a waving flag, etc. Have 
them enumerate the three uses which they have learned that action-words 
have, and illustrate each in a statement. 

Flan HI. — l. "Say something about riding, singing, coasting, travel- 
ling, walking," etc. In this way obtain and W. B. a few statements similar 
to,- 

Singing is the first exercise. 

Riding was taught there. 

Coasting is a winter sjrart. 

2. Have each statement divided into its two parts, and have the class read 
the first and second parts of each, and tell what each part of a statement 
shows. Review, page [25], "7%« name of what is talked about, or a word used 
instead of its name, must be in the first part of every statement." Lead the 
class to say that singing (riding, etc.) is the name of an action, and that it 
is used in the first part of the statement to show about what the statement is 
made. 

3. W. B. several examples similar to, — 

Frank rode every day. 
He walks now. 
Emma and Edith tarite well. 
• The bough is bending. 
The nest is falling. 
The falling leaves are yellow. 
The nodding boy was soon asleep. 
Walking is good for the health. 
Planting begins in May. 
Ploughing should be done this month. 

Have the class underline each action-word, and tell for what it is used. 
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i. W. B. a list of action- words similar to, — 

screaming, worked, looking, breaks, 

sparkles, knitting, look, burning, 

waves, sews, begging, whip. 

Have the class nse each in a statement, tell why it is an action-word, and tell 
how each action-word is used in the statement made. If none be used to 
name or to describe, help the class to form statements in which some of them 
aresoused; as, — 

The knitting machine is very curious. 
Begging will not be allowed. 



[100] LESSON II. 

HOW AN ACTION-WORD MAY BE USED. 
Preeeded by oral iMsoiu indicated in Teaeher^s Edition. 

1. Mention the action-words in the following, and tell for 

what each is used: — 

prancing steeds, a blazing fire, 

falling/ leaves, a fiowing stream. 

2. How may an action-word be used ? 

n. An action- word maj be used before a name to describe wbat 
is named ; thus^ 

the purring kitten, * a tolliJkg belL 

[101] 

3. Use each of the following action-words before a name to 

describe what' is named : — 

dancing, waving, ringing, roaring, crying, 

cooking, writing, crouching, riding, drawing. 
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4 Use as many dififerent action-words as you can to de- 
scribe, — 
a stream, waves, a flag, the snow, 

a storm, the wind, a child, a horse. 

5. Name something, and use a word that expresses action to 

describe it. 

6. In what other way may an action- word be used? 

HI* An action- word maj be used in the first part of a statement 
to show about what the statement is made | thns^ 

Coasting | is very dangerous. 
Hunting | is their chief occupation. 

7. Say something about, — 

walking, skating, riding, cooking, rowing, 

writing, singing, sewing, swimming, fishing. 

8. Write five of your statements, and draw a line between 

the first part and second part of each. 

9. Draw a line under the action- words in your statements, 

and tell how each is used. 

10. Mention two other ways in which an action-word may 

be used. 

IT* An action-word maj be used to state or to show what is 
stated; thns^ 

The children | writCy They | are writing. r-^«, 

11. Tell how each action-word in the following statements is 

used : — 

Boys row and swim. The children lorite. 

Fred is whistling. They were wanting. 

Albert ccUches the ball. Mary comes and goes. 
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12. Write three statements, and use in each an action-word 

that states something. 

13. Write two statements, and use in each an action-word 

that merely shows what is stated. 



Exercise 1. 

Mention each action-word in the following, and tell for 
what it is used: — 

1. The neighing horse is lonely. 

2. A screaming eagle caught a flying hawk. 

3. Did the bounding ball strike the barking dog? 

4. She cooks, and sweeps, and sews. 

5. He was throwing and catching the ball. 

6. The rolling waves came on. 

7. Coming and going take time. 

8. Did he see a trotting horse? 

9. Sweeping and dusting kept her busy. 
10. Giving is good for the heart. 

Exercise 2. 

Copy the following groups of words, and fill the blanks 
with words which express action: — 

1. The daughters to school. 

2. They the rope and we ball 

3. Was Duncan the horse ? 

4. A dog never . [103] 

5. Do not get on or off a train. 

6. is a pleasant employment. 

7. and are necessary work. 
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8. machines were and . 



9. Eobinson Crusoe a bird. 

10. The two little boys — — . 

Eeview Lesson V., Chapter II., page [181 



LESSON III. 

ABOUT ADDING 8 OR :ES TO ACTION-WORDS. 
Introduced by oral exercise indicated in Teacher's Edition.* 

1. Tell for what each action-word is used in the statements, — 

Men work A man works. 

Birds fly. The bird flies. 

Children laugh. A child laughs. 

2. Mention each action-word used in the above, and tell 

whether it states about one or more than one. 

An action-word may state what one thing does ; as, 

A leaf fades. The baby cries. Mary guesses. 

An action-w(Ard may state what two, or more than two, do ; as, 
Leaves fade. Mary and Jane gv^ess. The babies cry. 

• How many balls have I here ? What do they do ? (Illustrating.) The haUs 
bound. W. B. Obtain that bound is an action -word that states what the balls do. 
Obtain and W. B. T?ie ball hounds, and lead the class to say that bounds is an 
action-word that states what one ball does. W. B. The flower Uooms. Theflo^o- 

ers , and let the class dictate bloom. W. B. The kites rise. The kite , 

and have the class dictate the correct action-word to state of but one. I go. You 

. I walk. You (children) , etc. They study. He . From the 

examination of the various examples on the board prepare the class for Lesson III. 
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3. Make a statement in which you use an action-word that 

states what only one does. 

[104] 

4. Change your statement so that the action-word will state 

what two, or more than two, do. 

5. Tell what,— 

walk, swim, study, 

go, bark, fall, 

try, sneeze, - — wave. 



6. What changes would you make in the statements just 
fonned, so that each would be correct and yet state 
what only one does ? 

We add s or es to a name to show that it means more than one ; thus, 

one vine, one dish, one duty, one thief, 

several vines, two dishes, many duties, forty thieves 

T. We add 8 or 68 to an action- word when it states what bat one 
tiling does ; thvs, 

several build, many carry, two go, six push, 

one builds, one csimes, one goes, one pushes. 

Caution. — When an action-word is used with I or you to 
state what one does, neither s nor es should be added ; 
thus, I walk, not I walks ; You wish, not You wishes,* 

Exercise 1. — (Oral.) 

1. What does s or es show when added to a name ? 

2. When do we add s or es to an action-word ? 

* See Caution, page [25]. 
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3. Fill each blank in the following with an action-word 



which states what but one does: — 



The bell - 
The rose - 
That lady 



early. 
• in June. 
— and — 



My friend - 
The kitten 



every Tuesday. 
- mice. 



An industrious man 



[105] 

4. Change the statements just formed so that each will state 

about more than one. 

5. Eead,— 



I write^ 
You write, 



He writes, 
She writes. 



We write. 
They write. 



and tell in each case why 5 is, or is not, added to the 
action-word. 

6. Correct, — 

(a) Judith and Amy goes to school. 

(b) The children studies diligently. 

(c) You hears what I says. 

(rf) Straws shows which way the wind blows, 
(e) .The molasses cover my plate. 

Caution. — Never add s or es to an actiorirword that states 
about more than om. 





Exercise 2. 






State who or what, — 








flows, copies. 


pmys, 


pinches. 


roars. 


bum, goes, 


watch. 


mixes. 


employs, 


see, come, 


lodges. 


flash. 


travel, 


replies, suffer, 


bites, 


dance, 


toil. 
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Exercise 3. 

1. Speak the following names, so that each will mean more 

than one ; tell what change you would make in writing 
each, and give the rule for spelling it, — 

cloud, wish, six, breeze, dress, 

sponge, arch, wolf, lady, valley. 

[106] 

YI. The rales for spelling action-words which state what bat one 

thing does, are like the rales for spelling names that mean 

more than one;* thas, 

(a) To most action-words add 8 only; thas^ see-s^ baild-s. 
{h) To go and do add ea; thos, go-es, do-es. 

(c) To action-words which end in s^ z^ x^ ch (soft)^ shf or the 

soand of J 9 add en ; thas, bless-es, bazz-es, flx-es^ catch-es^ 
rash-es lodg-es.f 

(d) When an action-word ends in y preceded bj a consonant^ 

change the j^ to i and add es ; thas^ carr-y, carr-ies ; den-j^ 
den-ies. 

(e) When an action-word ends in y preceded by a Yowel, add 8 

only; tlias, play, play-s; eigoy, eijoy-s. 

2. Speak and write each of these action-words as you would 

use it to state what but one thing does : — 

bend, reply, toss, grudge, itch, do, 

grow, employ, brush, march, fix, blaze. 

» See XIV., page [66]. 

t Wlien an action-word ends in silent e the final e is dropped before es; thus, 
lodge + M sa lodg-ee; rise + « — m-e*. 
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3. To which action-words do we add s only ? To which .ac- 

tion-words do we add es ? 

4. Use each of the following words in a statement, (a) as the 

name of more than one; (6) as an action-word that states 
what but one does : — 

stones, flies, kisses, wedges, studies, 

watches, rings, shoes, brushes, skates. 

Exercise 4. [lOT] 

Use proper action- words to state what the following do : — 

The rain. He, A miller. Trees, 

Smoke, We, Merchants, Dogs, 

Horses, They, Pupils, You. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
A. — Oral. 

1. What is an inquiry ? A statement ? A command ? A 

direct question ? An apostrophe ? A quality-word ? 
An action- word ? 

2. Name an object in the room, and speak the words which 

express its qualities. 

3. Tell what these words denote : — 

John's, boys', children's, yours, their. 

4. TeU what each of these words expresses, and what it 

shows : — 



good, 


better. 


best. 


short. 


shorter. 


shortest. 


delicate. 


more delicate. 


most, delicate. 
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5. Jfame something, and use an action- word to describe it 

6. Use an action-word, (a) as the first part of a statement, 

(b) to state what but one does, (c) to state what two, or 
more than two, do, (d) to show what is stated. 

7. What change does it make in the meaning of a statement, 

(a) to take s ov es from the action- word and add it to 
[108] the name ? (h) to cut off s or 65 from the name, and 

join it to the action-word ? 

8. When should you add only the apostrophe ['] to denote 
. possession ? When should you add 's ? 

9. Speak five words which express qualities learned, (a) by 

hearing, (b) by seeing, (c) by touching, (d) by tasting, 
(e) by smelling. 
10. Correct, and give the reason for each correction : — 

(a) Has Rufus and Martha been here ? 

(b) Was the children at the well? 

(c) Is Louise and Maria coming home ? 

(d) He took hisn, his-self. 

(e) This is the squarest and beautifullest figure. 
(/) Our kites lodges and gets ruined. 

B. — Written. 

1. Write an inquiry, and a statement that is an answer 

to it. 

2. Write the name of the mark used after an inquiry. 

3. Write a command, (a) that orders something to be done, 

(b) that requests something. 

4. Copy, and use the comma correctly in each : — 

Come up Whitefoot 

My dear daughter are you iU ? 
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The moon is a large opaque body. 

He was brave truthful modest and sincere. 

5. Add er and est, or prefix irvore and most to, — 

sharp, big, merry, gay, dishonest, 

blue,' dry, shy, fragile, truthful. 

[109] 

6. Write each of the following action- words as you would 

use it to state what but one does : — 

go, pass, freeze, thresh, cry, 

run, tax, clutch, dodge, stay. 

7. Write each of these names, (a) to mean more than one, 

(J) to mean but one and denote possession, (c) to mean 
more than one and denote possession : — 

boy, child, sheep, wolf, mouse, 

ox, church, lady, parrot, city. 

8. Copy the following, and fill the blanks with words used 

instead of names : — 

(a) am going with sister. 

(J) found slate. 

(c) Have seen friends ? 

(d) have lost books and have found , 

(e) It wants mother. 

9. Write, (a) a statement in which you use a series of 

quality-words, (J) an inquiiy in which you use a series 
of names, (c) a command in which you use a name, a 
quality- word, and an action-word. 
10. Fill the blanks in the following with action- words, aiid 
tell for what each is used : — 
11 
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is the first exercise. 



They were in the park. 

Watch the ball 

The earth . 

The sun and stars . 



ORAL EXERCISE TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. XIH. 

Plan. — 1. Strike the bell, and ask. What did I do ? You struck the 
bell. What did I do then ? You struck the bell again. How did I strike 
the bell this time ? Oently {sharply^ etc.). What am I doing now ? How 
am I walking? Slowly (fast, etc.). W. B. He speaks distinctly. Obtain 
that it is a statement, and why ; that the word Tie is used instead of a name, 
to show about what the statement is made ; that the word speaks is an action- 
word that states, and that the word distinctly is used to show how he speaks. 
Underline distinctly. 
2. W. B.,— 

The cat walks (softly, noiselessly, etc.); 

He came (promptly, willingly, etc. ) ; 

They study (quietly, diligently, etc.); 

and many others. Question the class as to having heard the cat walk. C. D. 
that we cannot hear, — the cat walks softly, noiselessly, etc. Tr. What can 
we write here to show funo the cat walks ? Class dictate. W. B. the word. 
In a similar way fill the other blanks, and lead the class to say for what 
each word is used, and that all of those are "tpords used to show how actions 
are performed," 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
WORDS THAT SHOW HOW, WHEN, OE WHERE. 



LESSON I. 
WORDS THAT SHOW HOW AN ACTION IS PERFORMED. 
Introduced by oral exercise indicated in Teacher's Edition. 
DeYelopment Qnestions* — l. Copy the following statement : — 

Eagles fly swiftly. 

2. R«ad the first part of the statement. What does the first part of a state- 
ment show ? What does the second part of a statement show ? 3. Which 
word states what eagles do ? What does the word fly express in this state- 
ment? 4. What does the word swiftly show ? 

I. A word may be nsed to show how an action is performed. 

1. In each of the following, mention the word which ex- 

presses action, and tell which word shows how the 
action is performed : — 

(a) Herman walks fast. (c) He speaks distinctly. 

(6) Lucy writes well. {d) She sews neatly. 

2. In the following, fill the blanks with words used to show 

how actions are performed: — 

(a) The man works . (c) The boys walk 

(J) Amelia writes . {d) They study . 

Words that show how an action is performed generally end in ly. 
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Exercise 1. 

Use in statements, commands, or inquiries, — 

neatly, hastily, plainly, skilfully, fast, 

truly, carelessly, firmly, noiselessly, well, 

quickly, wisely, beautifully, easily, quietly. 

Home Task. 

Observe the actions of persons and things that you see, and 
try to use with the word that expresses each action a 
word that shows how that action is performed. 

Exercise 2. 

Use ten words that express action, and with each a word 
that shows how the action is performed; thus, move 
quietly, eats greedily, playing boisterously. 

Cautions. — 1. Do not use a quality-word to show how an 
ojction is performed ; as, She writes good, /or She writes 
well ; He studies diligent, /or He studies diligently. 

2. Do not use a word that shows how an action is performed 
when you need merely to express a quality; as, She 
looks prettily, for She looks (is) pretty ; He is nicely, 
for He is well. 

Exercise 3. 

1. Each of you think of something, — of its parts, or of its qualities, or of 
what it does and how its actions are performed. Do not tell anybody what 
it is. As you name its parts, (or use the words which express its qualities, or 
tell what it does and how it does it, ) I wiU write the words, and the class may 
see how many can guess what it is. How many would like to play that ? 
Now think. Who is ready ? H. R. 
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2. When the pupil called upon has finished describing the object, refer to 
the memoranda on the board and question the class ; as, Who can guess what 
it is that has *^long, slender legs/' "a short tail" ** antlers,'* **earSj" ** large 
eyes''; that is ** timid" and ** graceful"; that ''runs very fa^t "? When the 
object has been named by the class, or by the pupil who described it, refer to 
the board, and verify or correct the description given. 

8. Refer to the words, and review what kind of words they are, and why. 

Beview Lesson L, Oliapter V., page [40]| and Lesson II., Ohap- 
ter X., page [821 



LESSON II. [112] 

ANOTHER USE OF THE COMMA. 
See Teacher's Edition.* 

The snow falls slowly, silently. 

Does he speak promptly and distinctly? 

Struggle bravely, patiently, and hopefully. 

1. Eead the above groups of words ; in each mention the 

words which show how an action is performed ; notice 
the commas used ; see if you can tell why each comma 
is used. 

2. In the above, mention two words not separated by a 

comma which show how an action is performed. What 
is used between them ? 

U. Words used to show how an action is performed slionld be sep- 
arated by a comma, unless tlie word and be nsed between 
tliem. 

* By a plan similar to that indicated in the lessons reviewed, develop correct 
ideas as to the use of the comma and and between words which show how actions 
are performed. 
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Note. — The word and is sometimes used after the comma 
before the last word of a series of words that show how 
an action is performed. 

Exercise 1. 

Copy the following; draw a line under each word which 
shows how an action is performed ; and insert a comma 
wherever one should have been used : — 

1. He is working neatly skilfully swiftly. 

L Will they act justly wisely and generously ? 

3. Gather violets lilies crocuses and bluebells. 

4. We want a neat patient and quick workman. [113] 

5. Charles Henry Mitchell 

278 Vermont Avenue 
Utopia 

Oregon. 

Exercise 2. 

1. Copy from your Reader, or a story-book, five words -which 

show how actions are performed. 

2. Use in a statement, inquiry, or command one or more 

words that show how an action is performed. 

3. In the following, supply words which show how actions 

are performed, and insert commas where they should be 
used : — 

(a) The good lady spoke and to him. 

(J) They treated us aud , 

(c) The horses ran . 

(d) Study and . 



(«) We play and and work 
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LESSON III. 

WORDS THAT SHOW WHEN OR WHEBE AN ACTION IS 
PERFORMED* 

They go often. We ride occasionally. 

You came early. Go now and return to-morrow, 

m* A word may be used to show when an acUon is performed. 

[114] 

1. Use correctly, to show when an action is performed, — 

then, rarely, late, to-day, seldom, 

again, soon, presently, always, already. 

2. In the following, mention each action- word with the word 

that shows the time of the action : — 

(a) The paper is published daily. 

(6) Is the magazine issued monthly ? 

(c) liCave the room instantly. 

(d) I learned lately that he never saw you. 

(e) Hereafter, we will write frequently. 

3. Use in a statement, inquiry, or command a word that 

shows when an action is performed. 
4 What do the words here, there, aioay, and everywhere show 
in,— 
We are sitting here. The bird flew away. 

You are standing there. The sun shines everywhere, 

» 1. Call attention to statements in the Reader which contain woixis that show 
when or where actions are performed. Have the class dictate how the statements 
should be written. W. B. Examine each as to the use of certain words, and lead 
the class to state III. and IV. 

2. Require the pupils to give statements in which they use correctly the words 
suggested by the teacher; as, often^ always, there, etc. 

3. Have tliem use and spell hear, here ; there, their; aU toays, aZvjays. 
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!?• A word may be used to show where an action is performed. 

5. In the following, mention each action- word, and with it 

the word that shows the place of the action : — 

(a) Did he walk around? 

(b) We saw him running yonder. 

(c) Come hither. 

(d) They were standing together. 
. (e) Watch the people passing by. 

6. Use in a statement, inquiry, or command a word that 

shows wJiere an action is performed. 

[ii*] Exercise 1. 

Copy the following, and draw a line under every word that 
shows how, wlien, or where an action is performed : — 

1. Meanwhile they wait here patiently. 

2. Does the water flow above continually? 

3. Do not play there to-day. 

4. Has he gone below already? 

5. The birds are still singing yonder. 

6. Does he write legibly now ? 

7. Always speak distinctly and truthfully. 

8. Shall you go there often? 

9. He rode by gracefully yesterday. 

10. The wind blows gently everywhere to-day. 

Exercise 2. 

(where ?) (when f) 

1. The hunter shot the rabbit . 

(how ?) (when ?) 

2. Go with him , 
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(where ?) (how ?) (when?) 

3. Did they meet ? 

(how?) (when?) 

4. Their youngest child died . 

(how?) (when?) (how?) 

5. They speak and we can hear . 



Exercise 3. 

1. What should we say instead of, — 

(a) He studies all the time constantly. 

(b) She looks prettily. 

(c) They write real good. 

(d) The men works all day. 

(e) Don't tell nobody. 

2. Give an example of, — 

a proper name, a command, 

a common name, an inquiry, 

a quality-word, a statement, 

an action- word, a series of words. 

3. Write correctly, — 

{a) I saw the child's hood. 

(h) Little Jack Homer sat in a comer. \ 

(c) Write your lesson carefully now. 

(d) When will the Fourth of July come ? 

(e) An elephant's trunk is long, strong, and flexible. * 

4. As I read the following, mention the action-words, and tell how each 
is used: — 

(a) The washiTig and ironing are done. 
(h) The mounng machine is broken. 

(c) A stork toades and a duck smins. 

(d) Some one is rapping at the door. 

(e) We will icrap this shawl around it.. 
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5. Use a word that — 

is a name, exprdsses a quality, ^ 

is used instead of a name, expresses action, 

shows how, shows when, 

shows where, states, 

shows what is stated. 

19" See Oompositioii Ezeroises, Appendix to Teacher's Edition, pp. 
271-278. 

ORAL LESSON TO FBECEDE LESSON L, CHAP. XIY. 

Flan. — 1. Not long ago I heard a little boy say, Hurrah I How do you 
suppose he felt ? What made him say it ? How do you think he would say 
it ? Spell hurrah, Tr. "W. B. (using exclamation-point), and drill on the 
pronunciation (see p. [188] ) of hurrah / I did not hear him say anything else, 
but I knew that he felt glad, — rejoiced. How did I know ? C. D. that 
Hurrah / makes us know — shows — expresses that. Tr. If you should hear 
some one say. Oh I how would you think he felt ? 

2. W. B. Oh I and lead the class to say, as it is uttered in various ways, 
that it esppresses pain, pity, joy, surprise. Ah ! Pshaw ! Help ! Hark ! Look ! 
etc., should be introduced in a similar way. 

3. When you " feel sad," glad, etc., where do you feel it ? Feelings of the 
mind or heart are called emotio7is, "What emotion does Hurrah/ expi-ess? 
Pshaw ! Oh ! Mention another word that expresses emotion. Find in your 
Reader a word that expresses emotion. Tell what emotion it expresses. Come 
to the board and write the word. What mark is placed after it ? What does 
the exclamation-point (!) show ? 

How do we speak a word that expresses emotion ? How should we write a 
word to show that it expresses emotion ? Erase all examples. 

4. Write (at the board or on slates) : — 

Alas ! Welcome I Hurrah ! 

Fire! Pshaw! Help! 

5. Make an interrogation-point and an exclamation -point Tell what each 
mark shows. What are emotions ? Speak Oh / so that it will express pity, 
surprise, pain, joy. What do we call a word that expresses a quality ? An 
action ? What then may we call a word that expresses emotion ? What is 
an emotion-word ? Give an example. Tell what emotion that word expresses. 
Write the word so as to show that it expresses emotion? How will you 
read it? 
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ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON H., PAGE [117], 

Plail.--1. Write: — 

Did lie go ? The house was in flames. 

Did he go I The house was in flames I 

2. From these and many similar examples, lead the class to see and state 
that a group of words may be spoken or written so as to express emotion, and 
teach that a group of words that expresses emotion is called an exclamation, 
and should be followed by an exclamation-point, instead of a period or ques- 
tion-mark. 

3. When the lesson is mastered, show the class that an exclamation often 

expresses a wish ; as, — 

May I be there to see ! 

Also, that, when an exclamation is in the form of a question no answer is 
expected, and the ! is used instead of the ? ; thus, — • 

How could I help it ! 

EXERCISE TO INTRODUCE LESSON I., CHAP. XV, 

Plan* — Select from the Reader a few compound words. W. B. one word. 
Ask who has seen this word before. Have the class tell what it means ; as, 
mU'hrown, light-house, etc. Cover one part, and have the other read. Lead 
the class to say that two (or more) words are joined to make the word. Let 
them describe the little mark placed between the words. Who can mention 
or find in a book a word made up of two or more words joined by this little 
mark ? As a new word is given by the class, or pointed out by the teacher, 
have a pupil write it on the blackboard. Let the class describe each new 
word added. Who knows what we call such words ? Accept (or teach) cow- 
pottnd words, W. B. Compound Words over the list. What does compound 
mean ? Illustrate by showing a compound leaf (or a picture or drawing of 
one), and by reminding them of a compound made by putting two colors, oi 
ingredients, together. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
EMOnON-WOBDS AND THE EXCLAMATION. 



LESSON I. 

EMOTION-WORDS AND THE EXCLAMATION-POINT. 
Pieoe<Jtod by an oral lesson. See page 170. 

Hurrah ! Pshaw ! Hark ! 

OhM Ah ! Welcome ! 

^ Look! Good! Alas! 

Surprise, joy, sorrow, disappointment, contempt, fear, and feelings 

like these, are called emotions, 
A word that expresses emotion may be called an emoUon-worcT; 

as, Bejoice! Woe I Help! 
Sometimes two or more words are used to express an emotion ; as, 

Oh dear! Poor old man! Uy long lost friend ! 
I. An exclamation-point [!] shonld be placed after a word or 

words used to express emotion ; thns, Woe I Woe is me I 
n. When the letter is used to express emotion, it shonld be a 
capital, and a comma shonld be placed alter it; thns, — 

^ ^om: a/ ^4e Sun / 

Exercise I. 
Fill the blanks in the following with a word or words used 
to express emotion : — 
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1. /^; I hear some one coming. 

2. ' — ^ we are too late to save him. 

3. —^>r^ are you there ? 

4 But y S'' , I cannot go ! 

5. He *5fi^2^iU forget your kindness. 

In the following, copy the words used to express emotion : — 

1. 0, look ! here is. the nest. 

2. Poor bird ! I wonder where she is. 

3. Pshaw ! my pen is broken. 

4. Hark ! did the bell ring ? 

5. Ah me ! I cannot go. 



LESSON II. 

THE EXCLAMATION, AND HOW IT IS WRITTEN. 
See Teacher's Edition, page 171. 

1. Speak each of the following groups of words so that it will 

express emotion : — 

(a) How happy we shall be ! 

(6) 0, he is a cruel boy ! 

(c) How could I help it ! 

{d) What a cold day it is ! 

(e) There he goes ! Do look at him ! 

in. A group of words that expresses emotioii is called an excla- 
mation. 

2. Copy two exclamations from your Eeader, and tell what 

emotion each expresses. 
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3. Speak or write an exclamation. 

4 How should an exclamation be written ? 

IT, An exclamation should be commenced with a capital letter 
and followed by an exclamation-point; thus^ — 

He is dead ! What could I do ! Listen to me ! 

5. Write two emotion words. 

6. Write two exclamations. 

7. Make these marks, and write the name of each : — 

. A , ! ? ' a a 

Note. — The ? was first written § from the first and last 
letter of Quaestio^ which means question. 

The I wOjS first written I from the word lo, which ex- 
presses joy. 

Through carelessness the § ha^ become ? and the I ha,s 
become ! . You must take care not to confuse them. 

Always tise the ? after an inquiry, and the ! after an 
exclamation. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Make exclamations of these words : — 

(a) Paper, here 's, morning, your. 

Q>) The, blow, hark, hear, wind. 

(c) Polly, a, poor, wants, Polly, cracker. 

(rf) Me, alone, please, let. 

{e) Strike, the, did, clock. 

2. Copy the emotion-words and exclamations found in this 

exercise : — 

(a) Hey, Willie Winkle ! are you coming there ? 
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(6) We saw the sun rise! 

(c) Hush! my babe, lie still and slumber. 

(d) Look at me, Philip! 

(e) Who would ever have believed it 1 

3. Write a statement, an inquiry, and a command. 

4- Draw one line under the words in your statement that 
show about what the statement is made, and two lines 
under the words which show what is stated. 

Exercise 2. — (Dictation.) 

Write: — 

1. Hot com ! Hot corn ! Who will buy hot com ? 

2. Hurrah ! Bopeep has found her sheep. 
8. Can you come Saturday ? 

4. 0, robin, your breast is red in the spring ! 

5. I know I did it myself ! 

Exercise 3. — (Review.) 

Write: — 

1. Your initials and your address. 

2. A statement about yourself. 

3. An inquiry in which you use are, were, or Jiave, 

4. A statement in which you use a scries of words. 

5. The name of, (a) a person, (&) a place, (c) a thing, (d) a 

material, (e) a part of something. 

6. A proper name and a common name. 

7. A name that means more than one, and denotes posses- 

sion. 

8. A command in which you use the name of the one 

commanded. 

9. An action-word, a quality- word, and an emotion-word. 
10. An exclamation in which you use a word that shows 

how an action is performed. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 
MORE TO LEARN ABOUT WORDS. 



LESSON I. 

Introduced by exercise indicated on page 171. 

A word may be made up of two or more words ; as sail-boat, brother* 

in-law. 
A word made up of two or more words is oalled a compound word. 

1. Tell of what words each of these compound words is 

made up : — 

light-house, mother-in-law, cork-tree. 

The little mark (-) placed between the parts of a compound word is 
called a hyphen, 

2. Describe a hyphen. Tell the name and use of the little 

mark in these cases : — 

a, 8 — 4, saw-milL 

3. How can you tell the hyphen from the dash ? 

4. Find in your Eeader, and copy, two compound words. 

5. Make as many compound words as you can from, — 

ice, top, boat, 

maker, sail, house. 
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Notes. — 1. When a compound word is used very much, the 
hyphen is dropped ; as, upon, workman, fireside. 

2. In oral spelling and in reading words from your slate 
m£ntion the hyphen as if it were a word or letter ; thus, 
sail-boat {hyphen), or s-^i-l hyphen b-o-a-t, sail-boat. 

Exercise 1. 

In the following, mention each compound word ; tell of what 
words it is made up ; tell what it means ; and spell it 
orally, so that there could be no mistake in writing 
it: — 

1. ''An Owl apd a Pussy-cat went to sea, 

In a beautiful pea-green boat." 

2. Jack-Frost wears a three-cornered hat. 

3. The shoemaker's watch is a good time-keeper. 

4. Your well-bred sailor was sea-sick before breakfast 

5. Make believe that you are a run-away. 

6. Copy the blue-beUs and draw a four-sided figure. 

7. Is the carving-knife on the table ? 

8. Welcome to our old-fashioned fireside ! 

9. By moonlight it is sea-gi^een. 

10. It was a heart-breaking separation ! 

Exercise 2. 
1. Eead these words, and teU what kind of a word each is: — 

rainbow, milk-white, overlook, 

washtub, clear-toned, heart-rending, 

grandfather, dark-eyed, whitewash, 

gentleman, rosy-cheeked, withdraw. 

12 
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2. Use each quality- word in the above list before the name 

of something which has the quality it expresses. 

3. Use the action- words in statements or commands. 
4 Use the names in exclamations or inquiries. 

5. Mention a compound word that you have seen or heard ; 
tell of what words it is made up, and how it should be 
written. 

ORAL LESSONS TO PRECEDE LESSON U., CHAP. XT. 

Matter : — 

1. Some words (as, by, in, through, above) show the position of objects or 
actions with regard to some other objects or actions ; thus, running by the 
gate, t7i the path, through the meadow, cbbove the stream ; or, the pencil in 
{oil, under, over, near, beside) the box. 

II. A word which shows the position of one object or action, with regard 
to another, is said to show the relation betioeen them, and is called a relation- 
word. 

Plan I* — 1. Look at me and see just what I do. Class observe as the 
teacher places a iKincil in, over, near, far from, under, and beside, a box. 
What did I do ? Where is the pencil now ? In this way obtain and W. B. : — 

The pencil is in the box. 
The pencil is on the box. 
The pencil is under the box, etc. 

2. Refer to statements, and lead the class to say that the statements differ 
only in one word, and mention the differing words as the teacher underlines 
each. 

3. Refer separately to in, on, under, etc., and ask what it is there for. 
The children will say, **To show where the pencil is." W. B. A rose is in the 
vase, and ask who can go and get the rose. C. D. that they do not know 
where it is; that they can only tell where it is **fro7n," or ** with regard to," 
or ** when they think of," the vase. By similar examples emphasize the fact 
that the words in, by, etc. do not show just where a thing is, but show where 
it is from, or with regard to, something else. Recur to the firet set of state- 
ments, and lead the class to say that in, on, etc. show where the pencil is 
with regard to the box. 

4. Dictate, as I write the list, the words in these statements that are under- 
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lined. Read these words. Use each of them in a statement. Tell what each 
shows in your statement. What do you call jjencils, boxes, tables, hats, 
birds, etc. Then, instead of saying that these words show the position of 
the pencil, the box, etc., with regard to the table, the cage, etc., you may 
say that each ** shows tlie position of one object mUh regard to another,'* Apply 
to the various words. 

6. Place a pencil between a book and a bell. Where is the pencil when 
you look at, or think of, the book and the bell ? Lead them to see that he- 
tipeen shows the position of an object or objects with regard to two objects. 
In a similar way, show that among (in The flowers are among the weeds^ etc.)^ 
shows the position of several objects with regard to several other objects. 
Teach the coiTect use of between and arrwiig in such commands as. Divide it 
bdiween the two, or am^ong several. 

6. As a Home Task, require the children to look at various objects, and to 
make a list of the words that will show the position of each object with regard 
to some other. Keep a list of relation-words on the boai'd, and add to it every 
new word used until it is complete. Drill on the correct use of between and 
among. If the class say. Where are you at ? Where are you going to ? and 
the like, teach them to drop the relation-word. 

7. As a later lesson, obtain several examples similar to, — 

knocking at the door, standing by the gate, 

writing on the blackboard, works in the meadow, 

running across the street, rode down the hilL 

Htfve the class point out the action-words, and tell where the action was 
performed. Compare at, on, across, etc., with here, there, and yonder, to lead 
them to say that the former words show where the action is with regard to 
some object 

Plan II* — Review the preceding. Call upon the class to dictate state- 
ments in which they use certain words {by, in, etc.) to show where one object 
is with regard to another, and to show where an action is with regard to some 
object. Teach Matter II. W. B. II. Have the class apply what they have 
learned to many familiar, and to many new examples ; thus, — 

Upon (or out, or into) is a word which shows the relation between the 

object and the object (or the action and the object ), and 

it is a relation- word. 
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LESSON II. 

WORDS WHICH SHOW POSITION OR RELATION. 
Pieoe<led by oral lessonB indicated in Teacher's Edition. 

Words like here, there, yonder, show just where an object is, or an 
action is performed; thus, The hook is here. The slate is 
there. They are playing yonder. 

Some words (as, by, in^ through, over) show the position of an 
object or action with regard to something eke ; thus, 

The chair is hy the stOTC. A horse ran through the lane. 

The pencils are in the box. He is running over the bridga 

1. Mention the objects, or actions, whose position with 

regard to something else is shown in the following : — 

that box heside the door, singing at the concert, 

a stool under the table, looking toward the sunset, 

the rope around the bundle, walked across the street, 

two pictures in the book, rode irUo the country, 

the young lambs with the sheep, slides down the hilL 

2. Mention the words which, in the above, show the place, or 

position, of objects or actions with regard to something 
else. 

[123] 

A word which shows the place, or position, of one thing with regard to 
another, is said to show the relation of one thing to another. 

3. In the following, mention the words which show the 

relation, (a) of one object to another, (&) of an action to 
an object : — 
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at on 

by near 

A child behind the door. Standing under the bridge. 

before beyond 

beside above 

I. A word which shows the relation of one thing to another is a 
relation-word. 

4. Learn to pronounce, spell, write at dictation, and use cor- 

rectly, the following relation-words : — 

above, befoi-e, between, out of, toward, 

among, below^ in, over, with, 

around, beneath, into, through, under, 

at, beside, on, to, upon. 

5. What is a relation- word ? Mention a few relation-words. 

6. Use suitable relation-words to show, — 

{a) the position of one object with regard to another, 
(6) the relation of an action to an object 

A Word Exercise. 

1. Who has learned a new word ? Spell it, and we will place it on the 
board. Who knows what it means ? Have them dictate how to divide 
it into syllables, what diacritical marks to use, where to place the accent, 
and how to pronounce the word. Allow various children to use the word 
correctly in a statement, in an inquiry, or in a command. Is it a name? 
What kind of a word is it ? Why ? 

2. Who can use the most words suitable to describe (an object), 

(an action), (a state of weather), etc. ? Have the class say whether 

the words express a quality or an action ; as, the large^ red flag ; the vxiving 
flag, etc. 

3. Have them use many words that express action or motion to state what 
something does ; as. The brook flows^ murmwrs^ ripples, dances, nms, leaps, 
falls over the rocks. 
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LESSON III. 



See Teacher's Edition • 



Learn to pronounce, spell, write 
reetly the following : — 

NAMES GIVEN TO 
MEN OR BOYS. 

father, 

husband, 

son, 

brother, 

grandfather, 

grandson, 

uncle, 

nephew, 

bachelor, 

bridegroom, 

widower, 

gentleman, 

sir. 



at dictation, and use cor- 

NAMES GIVEN TO 
WOMEN OE GIRIA 

mother. 

wife. 

daughter. 

sister. 

grandmother. 

granddaughter. 

aunt. 

niece. 

maid or spinster. 

bride. 

widow. 

lady. 

madam. 



» 1. What is your father's brother to you ? His sister ? Your uncle's children ? 
Your aunt's children? If your cousin be a boy, what is he to your father? If 
a girl ? What is an unmarried gentleman called ? an unmarried lady ? a newly 
married gentleman ? a newly married lady ? etc. 

2. Say nothing of sex or of gender. Call upon the class to look at all the words 
in one list, and all those in the other, and see if they can tell why these words are 
here, and why bachelor^ for example, should not go in the list with niece, tnaid, 
bride, etc. 

3. Obtain that all the woixls in both lists are names. What is the name of a 
parent that is a man ? a woman who foretells ? a man that is married ? a woman 
who entertains ? a man who owns houses or land ? a woman who acts ? etc. 

4. W. B., or speak, the words of one list, and let the class dictate the corre- 
sponding word, and say what it shows or names. 
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landlord. 




landlady. 


man-servant. 




maid-servant. 


actor. 




actress. 


host. 




hostess. 


hero, 




heroine. 


prophet. 




prophetess. 


wizard. 


IV 


witch. 


LESSON 





[185] 



To be studied with the Teacher. 



1. As you read the following statements, — 

(a) Separate each statement into its two parts. 

(b) Mention the word that states in each statement 

(c) Tell which words express action. 

(d) Tell when the action is, or was, performed: — 



I go now. 
I went yesterday. 
I have gone often. 
I had gone then. 

I do this now. 
I did this yesterday. 
I have done this often. 
I had done this then. 



I conu now. 
I caTne yesterday. 
I have come often. 
I had come then. 

I see that now. 
I saw that yesterday. 
I have seen that often. 
I had seen that then. 



2. Use the action-words in the above, and fill the blanks 
in the following correctly : — , f 

1 4^5- that to-day. I ^-^ ''-^ at the time. 

I -r^WiTit recently. I^^-^ia while ago. 

Tiiiff^ -vOUthis frequently. I f^.S-^ii^trequently. 
I — — ' — ^ that before. I ><«'''" every day. 
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3. Use as the first part of each of the above statements : — 

We, Toil, They, The people. 

He, It, She, A persoa* 

[126] 

4. Correct, — 

I seen the boy. I have went He has saw. 

I done the work. We had came. It was did. 

Cautions. — 1. Came, went aia, and eaw should never be 
used with has, have, had, was, or were. 

2. Done, seen, and gone should never be used without has, 
have, had, was, were, or some toord that states. 

5. Correct, — 

(a) He would have went with yon. 
(6) They seen the danger. 

(c) I done it before you came. 

(d) We have saw that you done well 

(e) He had come before it was did. 

Exercise 1. 

saw, went, seen, heated, 

did, came, done, climbedf 

Use one of the above words correctly wherever there is a 
dash in the following : — 

* Remember that after any word (except / or you) which means but one, have 
should be changed to fias, and s, or es, should be added to an action-word that 
states what but one does. 

t There are no such words as het and dumby sometimes used for hectied and 
cUmbed, 
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1. They have the young birds. 

2. We ^^-^ the mother J)ird too. Q^^yx^ 

3. The things were ^M^ when you^^^-— . 
4 He cL^his work well , - ' 

5. Gertrude rand Winifred ^-^ — beforeAl i.^t 

6. The manW^he iron before he^^^J^he ladder. 

7. James has ^^ the sea-gulls. 

8. Mary an^d Scojjt Q^^'^, shark. .,,A [127] 

9. The sailor*^-^-^^^^!^^'^^ mast, and ^^ not fall. 
10. Sarah was gone when Ellen ^^^^^^^. 

Exercise 2. 
Use correctly in a statement, — 

.goj- --0 , - do, ^xome, ^ 

went, saw, did, pattip 

have gone, cfea» seen^ liad dene, have come. 

ORAL LESSON TO PRECEDE EXERCISE 3, PAGE [127]. 

1. Can you find, on the map of Asia, a country called ffindostan ? The 
people who live in that country are called Hindoos, and they speak a language 
that is not at all like ours. They use the words duma and durdna. Duma 
means to run, and durdna means to make another run. Now, to run is such 
a different thing from to make another run, that we could hardly excuse a 
Hindoo for saying durdna when he meant duma. But English-speaking 
boys and girls, and sometimes even jvarents and teachers, in using our lan- 
guage, make mistakes that are just as inexcusable. They say set, lay, and 
raise, when they mean sit, lie, and rise. 

2. Use correctly, in a statement or a command, — 

sit, lie, rise, 

set, lay, raise. 

3. The one acting may sit (take a seat), lie (recline), or rise (get up), and 
the words sit, lie, and rise are like duma, to run. 
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The words 8et (put in place), lay (put down), and ravte (lift up) show what 
the one acting does to some other object, and are words like durd7Ui, to make 
another run. 

Exercise 3. 

Preceded by oral lesson indicated in Teacher's Edition. 

Use correctly sit, set, lie, lay, rise, or raise, wherever there is a 
dash in the following : — 

1. Thev - ^^ under the trees. 

2. •^^'^L^ the things on the table. 

3. Planters J^^^ gotten and tobacco. 
4 Shall you -^i^' early ? 

5. < ^' the rug on the grass, and "^'^" in the sunshine. 

6. Fog and smoke - ^»Aw h igher than this. 

7. When the water rises will it < *- ^ '' ^the boats? 

8. djife iiere and -**^ your head on the cushion. 

9. Now I XAl^ me down to sleep. 

10. He '* ■ ; himself down in the chair. 

11. The nurse «^^^=^ the child on the floor. • 

12. They^^==^^ th^hens on duck's eggs. 

13. The hens ^ - ^^ on the eggg.^ . 

14 MJ i by me, Mid do not -^^^^^until you are rested. 

15. Will the cat ^^^^-in front of the fire? 

16. *r^ ^he ball on the carpet before her. 

17. ' ^ - ^ on the couch, and I will ^^^^his robe over you. 

[»28] r „ :■ ,; 

18. We ■ ^^ - ,'> our garments by, and - ^ down to pleasant 

dreams. 

19. ri/^^A^ he curtain and let us see the sun ^*^H. 

20. -^^^that out of the way, and you can> ^^^^ nearer 

the window. 
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Note. — In the above exercise the word put will make good 
sense wherever set or lay has been, correctly used. Ex- 
cept in speaking of vegetable products, the vx/rd lift will 
usually make good sen^e when the word raise is correctly 



Exercise 4. — (Oral.) 

Tell what each of the following means, and use each cor- 
rectly in a statement, inquiry, command, or exclama- 
tion : — 

sit, lie, rise, hero, bridegroom, 

set, lay, raise, heroine, bride, 

return, advance, continue. 

Caution. — Do not say ''rise up** ''return back,'' "advance 
forward,'' or "continue on"; for rise means get up, re- 
tom means turn back, advance means go forward, and 
continue m,eans go on. 

Exercise 6. — (Oral.) 
sit, lie, rise, set, lay, raise. 

In the following, fill each blank correctly with one of the 
above words : — 

'^ — ^ means take, a seat, or occupy a seat; thus, — 

J^ and rest I ^^^ by the window. 

*'^ means put, or fx, (something) in place ; thus, — [i^^] 

j^ — the pitcher on the table. 
The stone was ^ A * by a jeweler. 
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^s^means recline (on a bed, couch, or other resting-place), 
or occupy a fixed position ; as, — ^ ^ 

JLl-J^here and rest. I will :-*-^on the lounge. 

The islands -**-^utside the harbor. 

^eans jm^ (something) down; thus, — 

'"^y the book on the table. 

I will ' C^ - 7 the carpet to-morrow. 

The rain may"«* *M the dust. 

^ i> means get up, or ascend, or become higher; thus, — 

-V- *^ early. ^ Balloons , ■ » '^ ' rapidly. 

Rivers — A-' in the spring. 

■ ■ ' "means lift (something) up, or cause (vegetables, &c.) to 
grow; as,— - ^ 

-^^^ — your hand. Farmers ^^^^ corn and wheat. 

Exercise 6. 

To be stadied ^th the Teacher. 

1. In these statements, mention the words that express ac- 
tion ; tell when the action is or was performed ; tell the 
meaning of each action-word used : — 

I sit here now. I set the things there now. 

I sat here yesterday. I set them there yesterday. 

I Jiave sat here oftea I h/ive set them there often 

I had sat here then. I had set them there before. 
[130] 

I lie here every day. I lay the books here now. 

I lay here yesterday. I laid them there yesterday. 

I have lain here often. I Jiave laid them yonder often. 

T had lain here an hour. I had lau^ ^'^'^m here before. 
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I rise early now. I raise my hand now. 

I rose early yesterday. I raued my hand awhile ago. 

I have risen early. I liave raised my hand often. 

I Iwd risen then. I had raised my hand then. 

2. Use each of the above action- words correctly, in a state- 

ment, inquiry, or command. 

3. In what two ways may the word lay be used correctly ? 

4. Which of the above action-words show what the one 

acting does to some other object ? 

5. Correct, — 

(a) Lay down and rest. (/) He lay them there. 

(6) I laid on the lounge. {g) He has went without me. 

(c) I had laid there an hour, (h) You seen the mistake. 

{d) I have set up twice. {%) We come last week, 

(e) He sat the things down. (/) The boys is here. 

Exercise 7. 

See Teacher's Edition.* 

Correct, — 

1. Don't tell nobody. 

2. I wasn't there neither. 

3. Say nothing to no one. 
4 He wouldn't go nowhere. 
5. They never said nothing. 

♦ 1. Teach. that words like nobody, not, neither ^ nothing, etc., are called nega- 
tives; and that two negatives mean the same as an affirmative. 2. Have the class 
teU what each statement, or command, in the above, means, as it now is, and 
correct it. 
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C/^ EEVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES. 

Exercise !• — {Oral.) 

Use the following words correctly, and tell what kind of a 
word each is : — 

Francis, I, leather, my, running, 

Pittsburg, soon, felly, oxen's, toward, 

piano, here, June, rough, strikes, 

boat-house, quickly, hurrah! brave, nephew. 

Exercise 2. — (Bla>ckboard.) 

1. Make these marks, and write the name of each : — 

? I . A — , 

2. Write an example in which you use each of the above 

marks correctly. 

3. Mark the vowels in these words : — . 

man, mane, far, care, saw. 

4. Name the marks used above the vowels, and tell what 

each mark shows. 

5. Use the proper marks to show what corrections should be 

made in, — . 

^he boys Father lives onp Girard ^venue. ^ ) 

^ Exercise 3. 

1. Write your full name, and your initials. 

2. Write the name of, — 

a person, a thing, a part of an object, 

a place, a material, an action. 
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3. Mention a suitable proper name for, — 

a horse, a month, a sled, a street, 

an engine, a day, an ocean, a dog, 

a river, a star, a country, a mountain. 

4. How should a proper name be written? 

5. Write correctly, and give a. reason for each correction 

made, — 

Indian ocean, Central park. Cascade avenue. 

Exercise 4. 

1. Write each of these names so that it will mean more 
than one : — 



table, & 


bench. 


bo:^, ^ •' 


adz, 


mosa,?-^^- 


wish, " 


lea^. ' 


cannon. 


deer. 


chimne^) ' 


scissors, 


t^eth. 


hose. 


solo, **'i 


echo, f - 


copy. -' 



J. Give the rule for spelling each word to which you added 
s ores. 

Exercise 6. 
Correct all the mistakes in the following: — 

1. frank and me was laughing hearly. / 

2.^as albert and Judith ever been to south america # 

3. ffiey^getS on the cars and gQi»-to rochester, Cleveland ^^ 
<^' and ^icago. q 

4. The boy (^-jjrhere was he i / 

5. Meny and^oy's clothing for sale, fjjjy 



/ 
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If r 

9. It is perfectbr and tra^parenfcer than youwif ^ 
10. I laid on the lounge a^our. >^ 

Exercise 6. 

1. Write, and dictate the spelling of, a compound word. 

2. Use correctly, and teU for what each is used, — 

I, you, • she, we, 

my, or mine, your, or yours, her, or hers, our, or ours. 



he, 
his. 



it, 
its. 



they, 

their^ or theirs. 



this, 
that. 



these, 
those. 



Exercise 7. 
Use correctly in a statement, or in an inquiry, — 



is. 


was. 


has. 


sit. 


Ue, 


rise. 


are. 


were. 


have. 


set. 


lay, 


raise, 


see. 


go> 


do. 


does. 


sat. 


rose, 


saw. 


went, 


did, 


came. 


lain. 


raised, 


seen. 


gone, 


done. 


comes, 


laid. 


risen. 



Exercise 8. 

Turn to Lesson in your Eeader; look at the words 

used, and make a list, — 



1. of the names, 

2. of the words used in- 

stead of names, 

3. of the quality-words, 

4. of the emotion- words, 

5. of the relation- words. 



6. of the words that show 

hoWy when, or where, 

7. of the action- words that 

state, 

8. of the action-words that 

name or describe. 
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SUMMARY — {Gantinmd): 

See Note, Teacher^s Edition, page 101. 



XT. A group of words may be 



--.l. a statement. 

2. an inquiry. 

3. a command. 

^ 4. an exclamation. 



XVL A word may be used - 



XTII. A word may be the name of 



XYm. Possession may be denoted 



XIX. A word whicb expresses 
a quality may show 



1. as a name ; thus, hoxy Albert, 

2. instead of a name ; as, /, his. 

3. to express a quality ; as, brittle. 

4. to express action; as, miming, 

rutis. 
6. to express emotion ; as, 0, alas / 

6. to show how ; as, wellf rapidly, 

7. to sliow when ; as, to-day, never. 

8. to show where ; as, tJiere, yonder. 

9. to show relative position; as, at, 

toward, from, beside, over. 

!1. a man or boy; as, wncle, 
nephew, landlord. 
2. a woman or girl ; as, aunt, 
niece, landlady. 

1. by adding the 's to a name; 
thus, boy's, men*s. 

2. by adding the ' only to a 
name ; thus, boys*. 

3. by using a word instead of 
the name ; thus, my, your, 

^ 1. that one of two things has more 
than the other of the quality 
expi-essed ; thus, taller, heavier, 
more beautiful. 
that one of several things has 
more than any one of the others 
of the quality expressed ; thus, 
tallest^ heaviest, mostbcautifulr 



* For I. to XIV. (inclusive), see pages [65] and [66]. 
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XX. To spell quality-words 
correctly when er or 
est is added 



XXL A word that expresses 
action may be used 



XXn. An action-word may state 



XXm. To show that an action- 
word states what only 
one does 



1. drop final e before er ot est; thus, 

triLe + er = tru-er, 

2. double a iiual consonant when it 

has a single vowel before it ; 
thus, red+er = red-der, 

8. when final y has the sound of I 
change it to i; thus, prettp, 
prettier, 

4. remember to change y to i in add- 
ing er or est to dry; thus, dry, 
drier, driest, 

1. to describe ; as, rmvning water. 

2. to name ; as. Running is tiresome. 

3. to show what is stated ; as. The 

water is rumvi-ng. 

4. to state ; as. Water runs. 

C 1. what but one does; as, The 
bii-d flies, » 

2. what two, or more than two, 
^ do; as. The birds /y. 

1. usually add a; thus, sUs, comes, 

looks, 

2. to go and do add es; thus, goes, 

does, 
8. to action-words which end in x, 
z, s, ch (soft), sh, or the sound 
of y, add es; thus, fixes, freez- 
es, presses, hitches, crashes, 
dredges. 

4. when final y has a consonant 

before it, change the y to i 
and add es; thus, pity, pities; 
supply, supplies. 

5. add s only to an action-word 

that ends in y with a vowel 
before it; thus, stays, sur^ 
vey-s.* 



* See Caution 1, page [136]. 
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Note. — When an actionrword ends in e, the final e is 
dropped before es ; thuSy glaze + ea = glaz-es. 

XXIV. Is, was, has, and does inquire of one. Are, were, 
have, and do inquire of more than one. 

1. objects; as, men at the 

XXV. A word may be used to show 
the relation between 



anvil. 
2. an action and an object ; 
aa, walking ^Aanou^ the 
yard. 



XXVL Use a capital for 



1. the first letter of an inquiry. 

2. the first letter of a command. 

8. the first letter of an exclamation. 
^ 4. the word 0» 



XXVn. Uae 



XXVm. Use a comma 



' 1. a . after a command. 

2. an ? after an inquiry. 

3. an ! after an exclamation, 
w 4. an ! after a word, or words, used to express emotion. 

1. to cut off the word, or words, that show of 
whom a question is asked. 

2. to cut off the word, or words, that show to 
whom a command is given. 

3. after the word 0. 

4. when and is omitted between two quality- 
words. « 

5. when and is omitted between two words 
that show how an action is performed. 

XXIX. tTse a hyphen (-) between the parts of a compound word; 
thus, father-in-law. 

Cautions. — 1. Do not add b or es to an actioTirWord used 
with I or you to state what one does. 

2. Do not use has, have, or had, before did, went, or came. 

3. Do not use seen, gone, or done, without has, was, have, 

had, or some word that states. 
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ORAL LESSONS TO PRECEDE LESSON I., CHAP. XYI. 

Plan I* — 1. Show the class a letter, and ask what it is. C. D. that it is 
a letter. Tr. What is a letter ? Analyze the various answers given, and com- 
bine them into : "A letter is a toriUen communication from one person {or 
persons) to another {or others)" 

2. By whom was this letter written ? Let several look, and agree. What 

makes you think that the letter was written by ? Who put his 

name here ? When one signs his own name, it is called his signature, W. B. 
signature. Have it pronounced and spelled. Compare sign and sign\ature, 
and ask what a signature is. W. B. the name of a child in the class. Have 
him write his name under it. C. D. which is his signature, and why. Have 
various pupils look at the signature of the letter, and tell what it shows. If 
the class suggest autograph as an equivalent for signature, show them that 
auto\graph, written by himself, may be the writer's name on a card, in a 
book, or at the close of a letter. But that the signature is signed to, or under ^ 
something ; as a letter, a wiitten exercise, a bill, a receipt, etc. 

8. To whom was this letter written ? Various children examine the letter, 
and agree. Tr. con. Where should the letter be sent to reach him ? C. D. 
What here shows to whom the letter was written, and where it should be sent ? 
What do the name of a person and the words that show where he resides 
make up ? Read the address found on this letter. Take this letter and read 
the address. What does the address of a letter show ? Of what items should 
it be made up ? (See Lesson II., page [42].) 

4. In what do we put a letter to send it to the person to whom it was 
written. W. B. envelope, «nd drill on the spelling and pronunciation. (De- 
cide upon H'-ve-lope or ht-tM'-op, and use but one form until that is taught.) 

Here is the envelope in which sent the letter. Of what use is the 

envelope of a letter ? C. D. ** It keeps people from reading the letter." '* It 
keeps the letter from getting lost, soiled, or torn." ** It shows the post-master 
to what place, and to whom, the letter should be sent." Take this envelope 
and tell me what you find on it. Various children report : a stamp, the 
address, a circle with the name of a place and a date in it. Have the class 
tell who put each there, and of what use each may be. Lead them to see 
that the address on the envelope is for the post-master, and that the address 
inside is for any one who may find the letter outside of the euvelox)e, or in 
the wrong envelope. Tell them about the Dead-Letter Office, the expense 
to the government, the delay, and the loss which come from misdirected, un- 
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directed, or poorly directed letters. Impress upon the class the importance 
of the rules and cautions found in Lesson II., Chap. V. 

5. Blackboard practice in writing very plainly many different addresses and 
the signature of the writer. 

Flan II. — 1. Distribute a few letters, and several envelopes that have 
been once used. Review the spelling and pronunciation of signature^ envelope^ 
address, 

2. Have a pupil read an address. Let the class tell what the address of a 
letter should show, in what two places the address should appear, and of 
what use the address is : on the envelope ; on the letter inside. Tell them 
of the old fashion of folding the sheet of paper, sealing the ends together, and 
writing the address on the back of the letter. Because the address on the 
back, or on the envelope, is vrriUen over, or a^ove, the letter, it is called the 
stiperscriptian, W. B. superscription, and drill on its spelling, meaning, and 
application. 

3. Refer to the stamp. Have the class tell that the stamp is to pay for 
carrying the letter through the mail. Teach them the value of, and when 
to use, a three-cent, two-cent, or one-cent stamp. Teach them that the stamp 
should always be placed in the upper right-hand corner of the envelope, and 
why. 

4. Who can find something else on the envelope ? H. R. The pupil reads, 
and the class state, that this shows at what station and on what day the letter 
was mailed. Other pupils find and read the post-mark on other envelopes. 
Collect the letters and envelopes. 

6. Call attention to the letter used in the previous lesson. Have the pupils 
look at it, and tell by whom it was written. Tr. Where was he when he 

wrote the letter ? Several examine the letter, and agree that he was at , 

in . Others look at the letter to verify that, and dictate how the words 

that show where he was should be written. Tr. W. B. The remainder of 
the class compare the letter with the writing on the board. When did he 
write the letter ? How do you know ? Others look at the letter to verify 
this, and dictate how th£ date should be written. The remainder of the class 
compare what is written on the board with the same items on the letter. 
C. D. that those items show where and when the letter was writtm. Dis- 
tribute letters and have different pupils read the items that show where and 
when each was written. Give term heading. W. B. Drill and application. 

6. Have various pupils dictate, or W. B., the correct items to show that a 
letter was written : (a) from here, to-day ; (ft) from the capital of the State, 
last Christmas ; (c) from New York, New Year's Day. 

7* Lead them to see that it is always interesting to know whei*e one is when 
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lie writes, and how long ago the letter was written. The post-master's stamp 
shows where and when it was mailed, not written; and often cannot be 
read. If it be a business letter, the one who has to answer it must make 
np the address of his reply from the signature and heading. It should be 
written yeiy plainly. If the letter goes to the Dead-Letter Office, and the 
signature and heading are plainly written, it will be returned to the writer. 

8. What part of this letter comes next to the hecuUng f Of what use is 
the address ? Of what items is this address made up ? Dictate the address. 
The teacher should W. B. in proper place after the heading. Let a pupil read 
the heading and address of the letter, as another points to the corresponding 
items on the board. 

9. Now we know who wrote the letter, and to whom it was written, and 

when and where it was written. Who can read what Mr. said to 

Mr. ? H. R. A pupil selected. When all has been read, ask. What 

was the first thing that he said ? Compare with several other letters to show 
that, while none of them are about the same thing, all begin with some form 
of greeting, according to the acquaintance, friendship, or relationship between 
the persons. Teach that some form of greeting should always be used, and 
that the words of greeting at the beginning of a letter are called the salutation. 
W. B. salutcUion, Compare with saltUe, and drill on the spelling and appli- 
cation of the new term. 

10. Show, also, that the different letters all agree in having at the close 
some words of respect or affection. Lead the class to state that these words, 
with the signature, are toritien under the letter, and give the term subscrip- 
tion, W. B. Compare, — 

manu | script, written by hand ; 

post I script, written after ; 

super I scription, written above ; 

sub I scription, written under. 

11. Teach that all that part of the letter between the salutation and sub- 
scription is called the body of the letter. Have the class dictate the names 
of the various parts, as they are pointed out by the teacher. Have them tell 
why each part is so called, and of what use it is. The headiiig is at t?ie top 
of the letter. (Compare with the heading of fringe, of a chapter, the Tiead of 
a bed, etc. ) The body is the largest, or principal, part of the letter. (Com- 
pare with the body of a horse or of a tree, a body of lanc^ etc.) 

J»" Lesson L, Chapter XVI., page [137]. 
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ORAL roSTRIJCTIOir TO PRECEDE EX. I., PAGE [189], AND 
LESSON U.J PAGE [148]. 

Plan* — Refer to Readers and to letters, and teach : — 

1. The space left on kny side of a printed or written page is called a margin, 

2. A printed page has four margins : the top margin, the inner margin, the 
outer margin, and the lower or bottom margin. If the words came to the edges 
of the leaf, they would be covered by the fingers that held the book, and 
might become soiled or worn. The words at the ends of the lines might be 
bound out of sight, when the back was put on the book. The page would 
not look so well. 

3. Find a i^iece of poetry. Poetry is divided into stanzas. How many 
stanzas are there in the poem found ? How many lines are there in eaeh 
stanza ? A line of poetry is called a verse. Read a verse. Read a stanza. 
Find a piece of prose in your Reader. What do we call one of the divisions 
of a piece of prose ? How many paragi*aphs are there in this lesson ? How 
can you tell where each paragraph begins ? How else could you tell ? How 
does the space allowed before the first word of each paragraph compare in 
width with the left margin ? Measure the width of this space before each 
paragraph. The space is uniform in width. Every paragraph begins just as 
far as the others from the left edge of the page. A line drawn through the 
first letter of every paragraph would be a straight line. The space allowed 
before the beginning of each new paragraph is the paragraph margin. How 
wide is the margin on this page ? the paragraph margin ? Observe margins 
and paragraph margins of various letters. 

4. Draw a line on the board an inch long. Draw a line two centimeters 
long. (A nickel five-cent piece is two centimeters in diameter.) Draw a 
straight line across your slate one inch and a half from the top. Draw a 
straight line parallel to, and a little more than half an inch from, the left 
side of your slate. What two margins do these lines show ? How wide is 
the top margin ? the left margin ? A top margin of one inch and a half, 
and a left margin of more than half an inch, should be allowed on every page 
of a letter. 

6. We should begin a new pai'agraph in a letter whenever we begin to 
write upon a difierent subject. (Illustrate.) Each new paragraph should 
be marked by a paragi-aph margin one inch, or two and a half centinietera in 
width. How many paragraphs are there in the letters on pages [141] and 
[142] ? How does each paragraph begin ? How many jmragraphs ai*e shown 
in the diagram on i^age [140] ? How can you tell ? How else could you tell ? 
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6. We will use this mark, IT, to show that a new paragraph should have 
been made in a letter or any written exercise. Describe the mark that shows 
where a new paragraph should begin. How does it differ from P ? 

Note. — In going over this work for the first time, if the class be young, teach 
them to write but one form of heading, salutation, and subscription. In review- 
ing, or in connection with the written exercises in Part 11.^ ieach various forms. 
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CHAPTEE XVt 
LETTER WRITING. 



LESSON I. 

THE PARTS OF A LETTER. 

Preceded by oral lessons and blackboard exercises indicated in Teacher's Edition. 



I. The Parts of a letter are 



1. the heading, 

2. the address, 

3. the salutation, 

4. the body, 

5. the subscription. 



1. Turn to the letters found on pages 141 and 142, and read, — 

(a) the heading of each letter, 

(b) the address of each letter, 

(c) the salutation of each letter, 

(d) the body of each letter, 

(e) the subscription of each letter. 

2. What does the heading of a letter show ? 

The heading shows where and when the letter was written ; thus, 
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3. What does the address of a letter show ? 

The address shows to whom the letter is written, and to what place it 
should he sent; thus, 

4 What is the superscription of a letter ? 

When the address is written on the envelope (Sn'-ve-lope or JSn-vM'-op) it 
is called 4ie superscription. 

5. What does the word superscription mean ? 
Superscription means that which is written ahoye. 

6. What does the word subscription mean ? 
Subscription means that which is written under. 

7. Of what is the subscription of a letter made up ? 

The closing words of esteem, and the name of the writer, make up the 
subscription of a letter ; thus, 

C/ 1^^ ^€1^ ^^j 

^/y€4yy /Ui^ ^U^U44>^ 

Note. — The name signed by the tvriter is coiled his sig- 
nature. 

8. What is the salutation of a letter ? 
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The greeting is called the salutation ; as, 



9. What is the body of a letter ? 

All that part of the letter between the salutation and the subscription 
is called the body of the letter. 

Cautions. — 1. Th&re ahmld be something on every Utter 
to show, — 

(a) To whom the letter is toritten, and to what place it 

should be sent. 

(b) By whom the letter is written, and to what place 

an anmoer may be sent, or the letter returned, 
2. The heading, signature, address, and superscription of 
a letter cannot be tvritten too plainly. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Copy the diagram of a letter on the next page. 

2. Name the parts of a letter shown in the diagram. 

3. Write on your slate the name of each part of a letter, 

beside the picture of that part 

4. What else is shown in the diagram ? 

5. Mention two uses of the hyphen. 

6. What does this (IT) show ? 

7. Find a story in your Eeader, and tell how many para- 

graphs it contains. How do you know ? 

8. If the paragraphs were not numbered, how could you tell 

where a new paragraph begins ? 

9. When should a new paragraph be formed in a story or 

a letter ? 

10. Tell how many paragraphs there are in each of the letters 

found on pages [141] and [142]. 
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ir» ♦ » ♦ »,— 

r.. 



IT be- 
fore 



^ illuminor' 

tion. 



r t t t t t, 

t t t t t t. 

o o o o o o. 



KEY TO THE DIAGRAM. 

• • • •, the heading, , the address, 

* * *, the salutation, , the body, 

t t t > the subscription, o o o o, the signature. 
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'tcitd'n^^ 't-n^i^ ^■o.'U -uAe^e ^tiM^-n 4^, 



CyAe. '^^e^cion^^, -a^yut -^-^^ ^€i444>. /i^ea^'Cu) 'C/yi do^iioyC 
^crei^ ^Cut/^y,^ '^^z^-^ ^^^^'^^^s^ 



\idd (Q-C^^ 
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A BUSINESS LETTEa 

^Cm ^n4i/m^£e4, jCo^, dlu^y^^ 4ffO^ ^i^yu/ <i4^^ d^u^^^^-^^ 
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LESSON II. 

ABOUT PARAGRAPHS AND MARGINS. 
Preceded by oral Instractioii. — See Teacher^s Edition, page 190. 

1. What is a margin ? Of what use is a margin in a book ? 

A letter? 

2. In writing a letter, how many, and what, margins should 

be allowed ? ' 

Two ; a margin of one inch and a half , or f onr centimeters, at the top, 
and a margin of more than half an inch at the left. 

3. What is a paragraph ? A stanza ? A verse ? 

4. How often should a paragraph be made in a letter ? 

5. How do we mark the beginning of a new paragraph ? 

6. What is a paragraph margin ? 

The space allowed at the left where the new paragraph begins is the 
paragraph margin. 

7. How wide should the paragraph margin be ? 

The paragraph margin should be one inch, or two and a half centi- 
meters, in width. The first word of every paragraph should 
begin just under the first word of the paragraph above, and the 
spaces between the left margin and the initial of each paragraph 
should be equal. 

Exercise 1. — {Blackboard.) 
Draw a diagram of a letter which will show, (a) the top 
margin; (&) the left margin; (c) the paragraph margin; 
(d) how many paragraphs there are in the letter, and 
where each ends ; {e) the parts of the letter. 

2^* Turn to page [184], and learn the meaning of the words abbre- 
viate and abbreviation. 
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Exercise 2. 

1. Turn to the Appendix to Part I., page [186], and learn the 

meaning of, and how to write, the following : — 

A. D. B. C. inst P. 0. St 

Ave. Co. No. prox. ult 

2. Leam to write the abbreviations of the names of months 

and the names of days. 

Exercise 3. — (Blackboard.) 

1. Write the name of the place in which you live. 

2. Write the name of the county in which you live. 

3. Write the abbreviation used for the word county. 
4 Write the name of the State in which you reside. 

5. How is the name of your State abbreviated ? Write the 

abbreviation very plainly. 

6. Write the name of this month. Write the abbreviation 

used for the name of this month. 

7. How many days are there in this month ? Show in 

figures what day of the month this is. 

8. Show in figures what year this is. 



A. — THE HEADOe OF A LETTER* 

LESSON I. 

THE ITEMS OF THE HEADING^ 
S«e note, page 200. 

1. What part of a letter is the first to be written ? 

2. What should the heading of a letter show ? 
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I. The heading should ghow/l"^'"'" *"« ^''**«'*^»« '''»**«"' 

(2. when tlie letter was written. 

3. What items would you use for the heading of a letter to 

be written from here to-day ? 

Caution 1. — If a letter he written from a place that is not 
very large and very well known^ the heading should 
give the name of the place, the name of the county, and 
the name of the State ; thus, 

g4^ua ^^<u4,^ jpu^yie- y/, -/«r<f/. 

4. What items would form a correct heading for a letter to 

be written to-morrow from your home ? 

Caution 2. — If an answer is to be sent to the place from 
which the letter is tvritten, the heading should give in 
full the address of the vmter ; thus, 



Or, 



Or, 



Or, 






OVeuA ^(uA^ J^-^, 6^ -////, 
14 
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5. What items would form a correct heading for a letter to 
be written next Christmas from the largest city in your 
State? 

Caution 3. — There are many places in the United States 
which have the same name; as, Rochester, Jax^kson, 
Newark, Washington. In writing from any such, even 
though it be a large and toelUcnown city^ be careful to 
add the nams of the State ; thus. 

Exercise. 

1. Mention the items of these headings, and tell what each 
item shows : * — 

(a.) 

(b.) 



C^^-atid/C -/^^ ^ffO, 



£A0 CI§4.0^C^UA€1/U.^ Gfe44A ^^^ 



4.y, £S^ ^f^O. 



* The name of the month and the day of the month make one item; the 
house number and the name of the street make one item; the P. 0. Box number 
is one item. 
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2. Mention the abbreviations used in the above headings. 
Tell instead of what word each abbreviation is used. 
What mark is placed after each abbreviation ? 

OBSEBTATION LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON H., PA6E [147]. 

Plan. — 1. Review Lesson III., page [33]. 

2. Refer to the headings given in Lesson I., page [144], and in the letters 
on pages [141] and [142]. Call upon a pupil to read a heading; to mention 
one by one the words in the heading, to tell which words ai-e proper names, 
which are common names, which are written with capitals, and why each 
capital is used. 

8. Distribute a few letters to the class, and call upon some of the pupils to 
write the headings on the board just as they appear in the letters. Examine 
the capitalization of the headings. C. D. that all are correctly written. 

4. Have a pupil mention the items of one of the headings, and tell what 
mark is used after each. Compare the copy on the board with the letter, and 
see that the punctuation is correct. Examine the headings in Lesson I., and 
those on pages [141] and [142], and state what mark is used after the last 
item of every heading, and when the comma is used in a heading. 

6. Who can tell why the period is used ? Who can tell why each comma 
is used ? Before confirming any answer to the latter, take up the Develop- 
ment Questions in Lesson II., page [147]. 

Note. — Have one side, or half of one side, of each slate, properly ruled 
wUh a knife, . When necessary to test the pupil's readiness in working with- 
out such guide, he may be required to use the other side of his slate, or a 
sheet of paper. 
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OBiX EfSTBUCnON TO PRECEDE LESSON UI., PAGE [151]. 

Plan* — To develop an idea of proportion of parts: — 

1. Take an irregular object, — as a pair of scissors ; have it named ; have 
its parts found, named, and briefly described ; have any peculiarity by which 
it could be identified noticed. Compare it with another pair. 

2. Draw a picture of it, or uncover a picture previously drawn^ in which 
the actual size is given. Let the class look at the picture, say of what it is 
a picture ; show of which pair of scissors this is a picture ; and describe and 
compare the parts of the scissors and of the picture. ' 

8. Draw, or uncover, a picture of the same on a smaller scale. Have the 
class say of which pair of scissors it is a picture, and how they recognize it. 
Compare this, the picture on actual scale, and a picture on a much larger 
scale. Lead the class to say that they are all true or correct pictures of the 
same thing, but are not of the same size. 

4. Make another picture of the same pair of scissors, drawing the bows by 
the large scale, and the blades on a much smaller scale. C. D. that the pic- 
ture is not correct. Why ? But the^e bows are no larger than in that picture, 
and the blades are no smaller than in that ; and you said those were both 
right. C. D. that when you make one part larger, you must make all other 
parts correspondingly large. Tr. con. 

6. How many sides has the school-room ? How do the sides compare in 
length ? How many lines should I use to make a figure shaped like the 
school-room floor ? How should those lines compare in length ? If I make 
on the blackboard a picture of the floor, and put the line for this side at the 
top of the board, what kind of a line shall I put here (indicating the bottom 
of the board) ? Who will draw the other two lines ? How do they compare 
in length with these two ? Are they right ? Why not ? Tr. erase three of 
the lines, and draw them in the proportion dictated by the class, — ** a great 
deal shorter," or " a little longer," etc. C. D. that the figure is the right 
shape ; that the picture is much smaller than the school-room floor ; and that, 
since the blackboard is smaller than the floor, a picture of the floor on the 
blackboard must be smaller than the floor itself. C. D. that the table is not 
so large as the blackboard, and that a picture the actual size of the top of the 
table may be made on the board. Tr. draw it arownd the picture of the floor. 
C. D. that this is wrong ; that the table is in the room, and that the picture 
of the table should be inside, not around, the other. Tr. draw it inside, but 
make it almost as large as the room. C. D. that this is wrong, and why. 
Let a pupil take the crayon, and place the drawing of the top of the table 
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where he thinks it belongs, and make it about the right shape and size. 
C. D. that this is right ; that the picture of the room should be as many 
times larger than the picture of the table as the room is larger than the table. 

6. Apply the above to pictures on the board of a sheet of letter-paper, and 
develop the idea that a very large sheet calls for wide margins, and a very 
small sheet for narrower margins. Verify this by comparing letters written 
on note paper, on commercial note, and on Congress cap. Teach that the 
top margin should be aboiU one inch and a half (or four centimeters) in width. 

7. Show that if the letter will go upon one page, the first line of the body 
of the letter should be about as far from the top as the last line is from the 
bottom, and that the heading, address, and subscription should be arranged 
80 that the sheet will look ivell balanced. 

8. By examples at the board show that if the sheet of paper be small, and 
there be many items in the heading, the date may be placed at the close, 
after the signature, and on the left side of the page. 

9. Draw on the board the first page of a sheet of paper. Have the class 
say that the picture is so much larger than the original, that all spaces, 
margins, etc. had to be much wider. At their dictation, write, elsewhere 
on the board, the heading for a letter to be sent from here to-day. By actual 
trial, show that the heading is too long to go on one line ; that it looks better 
in two (or three) lines ; and teach just where and how it should be written. 

10. Dictate Directions 1, 2, 3, and 4, on page [152], and W. B. for the class 
to copy neatly, in a plain, bold hand, four headings of various lengths (one 
so long that the date should go at the close of the letter). From their slates 
let the class tell : what the heading of a letter shows, where it should be 
placed, how many lines it may occupy, when the date may be placed at the 
close, where each line should begin and end, and why the heading should be 
written very distinctly. Collect the slates. Select a few to be criticised and 
commended before the class. 

Exercise 1. — (Blackboard.) 

See page [156]. 

1. Select two or three pupils to W. B. the address formed in the Home 
Task above. 

2. Have the class tell of what items each address is made up, and what 
each item shows. Teach that the part of the address which shows when the 
letter was written is called tJie date of the letter, 

3. Receive criticisms, and have corrections made by the writer. 
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4. Call attention to the titles used, or to the omission of titles. Haye the 
writers tell what title was, or should have been, used, and why. Review : 
what a title is, how a title should be written, how and why titles are abbre- 
viated, and what certain abbreviations (see Exercise 2, li&ge [153]) signify. 

5. Slate and blackboard practice in writing addresses made up of, — 

a title and name of a firm, the title and name of a person, 

a street No., the name of a village, 

the name of a city, the' name of a county, 

the name of a State. the name of a State. 



LESSON II. 

THE CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION OF THE HEADING. 

Preceded by an obeerratioii lesson. —See Teacher^s Edition, page 211. 

DeTelopment QuestioilS* — l. What is a statement? 2. Read the fol- 
lowing group of words : -^ 



8. What do you think about that group of words being a statement t 
Why ? 4. What mark should be used at the close of a statement? Copy the 
above statement, and use the period coiTectly. 6. Rewrite the statement, 
and omit every woixl that is not a proper name ; thus, — 

6. What did you omit between Orleans and March ? Between S and 1879 1 

7. What mark should be used in a statement instead of omitted words? 

8. Use the commas correctly where on and in the year are omitted ; thus, — • 

9. Why not use a comma instead of the words omitted before Nefw ? 
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Harks of pnncttiatioii are to be nsed only after words or groups of 
words. 

10. Read the heading formed from your statement. Mention the items of 
the heading formed. Tell what mark is -used after each item, and why it is 
used. 11. "What words in the heading of a letter should be written with 
capitals ? 

1. Change each of the following statements into a heading 

for a letter, and use the comma and period correctly : — 

{a) This letter was written at Topeka in the State of Kan- 
sas on June 12 in the year 1874 

(6) This letter was written at 20 Bond Street in the city 
of New York on October 26 in the year 1872. 

(c) This letter was written at Piney Point in St. Mary's 
County on April 19 in the year 1866. 

2. Eead the headings formed, and tell what mark you used 

at the close of each heading. 

3. Tell what words you omitted from each statement, and 

what mark you used instead of the omitted words. 
4 Mention the items of each heading, and tell what each 

item shows. 
5. How should the heading of a letter be punctuated ? 

n« A comma should be placed after every Item of a heading 
except the last. 
A period should be used after the last Item of a heading. 

Exercise 1. — (Blackboard) 

1. Write, and punctuate con-ectly, a suitable heading for a 

letter to be sent from here to-day. 

2. Copy the following headings, and use the comma and 

period con-ectly ; -— 
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(6.) 




<pa^*^i>ui4yu, s. -/(f <rjS . 



(d.) 

3. Mention every item of each heading, and tell why you 

used each capital, comma, and period. 

4. Rewrite the above headings, and abbreviate correctly the 

names of the States and the names of the months. 

5. What mark should be used after each abbreviation ? 

Caution. — A 'period u^ed to mark an abbreviatum is not a 
mark of punctuation. If a comma is required after a 
word written in fully place a comma after the period 
which marks the abbreviation of that word ; thns^ — 
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Or, 

Home Task. 

Write a proper heading for a letter to be sent to-morrow 
from your home. 

Cautions. — 1. Do not leave out a necessary item of the 
heading. 

2. Puncttmte the heading correctly. 

3. Write the heading very plainly. 

Exercise 2. — (Oral and Blackboard.) 

1. Tell what the heading of a letter shows. 

2. Tell of what items a heading may be made up, and how 

it should be punctuated. Write an example. 

3. When may a comma be used after a period ? Write an 

example. 
4 Dictate the items, capitals, and punctuation of the head- 
ing for a letter, — ' 

(a) To be written on New Year's day from the capital of 
your State ; 

(h) To be written on the 23d of March, 1885, from Omaha, 
in the State of Nebraska, by a person who would like 
the answer to be sent to P. 0. Box 169. 

5. Use these items in a heading : — 
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(a) Tennessee; Nashville; 130 Cherry Street ; 189^; 
February 26, 

(b) Brown County ; January 13; Ohio; 188 J^; Ripley, 

(c) March 4; 1891; New York City; P, 0, Box 11^0. 



LESSON III. 

THE POSITION OF THE HEADING. 
Preceded by onl iostroctlon and praetioe, indicated on page 212. 

1. Where should the heading of a letter be placed ? 

, The heading of a letter shotJd be placed in the npper right-hand comer 
of the sheet of paper, and shonld begin abont an inch and a half, 
or four oentimeters, from the top of the sheet. 

2. How much space may the heading occupy ? 

The heading may occnpy a part of one line, of two lines, or of three 
lines; thns,— 

(a.) 






^<C^^/^^^«^ ^Oy ^^fO. 
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' Note. — If the heading he made up of many items , and 
the sheet of paper be small, the date mxiy be plaxxd at the 
dose of th6 letter, in the lower left-hand comer. 

Exercise 1. 

See Note, page 211. 

Directions* — 1. Rule a straight line across your slate one inch and a 
half, or four centimeters, from the top. 2. Under this, rule three more 
parallel lines one centimeter, or a little less than half an inch, apart. 3. Re- 
peat the lines and spaces at the other end of your slate. 4. Repeat on the 
other side of your slate. 5. In the exercise which follows, use the top line of 
each group as the top line on a sheet of letter-paper, and each margin above 
the lines as the top margin of a letter. 

1. Write a proper heading for a letter to be sent from here 

to-day. 

A. If the heading may be plax^ed on one line, it should 

begin far enough to the lefS^io be written very plainly, 
and yet allow a smalt space at the right after the 
date. See (a) above. 

B. If the heading requires two lines, allow a little m>ore 

ymce at the right on the top line, and begin and end 
the items of the second line farther toward the right 
than those on the first line. See (b) above. 

C If the heading requires three lines, allow still more 
ymce at the right of the first line, and let the items 
on the second and third lines begin and end farther 
to the right than the items on the Une next above 
them. See (c) above. 

2. Use these items in a heading ; — 

Place, San Francisco ; date, Jan. 5, 1884 
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3. Write a heading for a letter to be sent from Lowell, in the 

State of Massachusetts, on the 11th day of July, in the 

year 1887. 
4 Write a heading for a letter to be written in Hamilton 

Co., Ohio, on the 16th of February, 1885 ; the answer 

to be sent to P. 0. Box 64, College HilL 
5. Look at the headings written, and tell, — 

(a) of what items the heading of a letter is made up, 

(b) how the heading of a letter should be punctuated, 

(c) where the heading of a letter should be placed, 

(d) how many lines the heading may occupy, 

(c) where each line of the heading should begin and 
end. 

SS^ Beyiew Lesson 11., Chapter T., page [42]. 
EXERCISB 2. 

1. What is a title ? 

A word used with the name of a person as a mark of respect, or to 
designate his rank, offioe, or position, is called a title ; as. Cap- 
tain. Doctor, Judge, Madam, Superintendent. 

2. How should a title be written ? 

A word that is nsed as a title of of&oe, or honor, shonld be commenced 
with a capital letter; thus. Professor, General, Miss. 

3. Turn to the Appendix to Part L and learn the meaning 

of, and how to write, — 



Mr. 


Dr. 


Prof. 


P.M. 


Mrs. 


Capt 


Esq. 


M.D. 


Jr. 


Agt. 


Hon. 


Messrs. 
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4. Write each of the above abbreviations, and, after each, the 

title for which it stands. 

5. Use correctly, with the name of a person, each title 

learned. 

Cautions. — (a) Mr, and Esq, mean the same. Both should 
not be used in t/ie same address. 

(b) Dr. and M. D. mean the same. Both should not he 

used in the same address. 

(c) Miss is not an abbreviation, and a period should n t 

be placed after it. 

\ 

B. — THE ADDRESS OF A LETTER. 

LESSON I. 
THE ITEMS OF THE ADDRESS. 

1. Name all the parts of a letter shown in the diagram on 

page [140], and tell which part of a letter comes next 
to the heading. 

2. What does the address of a letter show ? 

I. The address shows j ^' ** ^''•™ *"•' '«'***'' '^ ^'*«*"' 

( 2. to what place the letter should be sent. 

3. Turn to the letters on pages [141] and [142], and read the 

address of each. 

4 How many, and what, items should the address of a letter 
contain ? 
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n. The address of a letter should be made np of four items^ tIz. : 

(a) The title and name of a person or firm, 

(6) The number of a house and the name of a street, 

(c) The name of a city, 

(d) The name of a State. 

Or. 
(a) The title and name of a person or flrm^ 
(6) The name of a place, 

(c) The name of a county, 

(d) The name of a State.* 

Thus: — 



Or, 






c^-o/a^^t (0^y 



5. What other part of a letter contains the same items which 
make up the address ? Of what use, then, is the ad- 
dress ? 



* Tlie P. O. Box number may be used instead of the street number in the iirst 
list, or added to the items of the last. 
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Home Task. 

Make a list of the items which should be used in the address 
of a letter to be sent to some one at your home. 

Exercise 1. — {Blackboard.) 

Seep«ee2ia 

Exercise 2. 

1. Name the parts of a letter shown in the following ; read 
the items of each part ; tell what each item shows : — 

(a.) 

(J.) 
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2. Mention the abbreviations used in the above, and write 

the titles abbreviated. 

3. Tell where each comma and period used in the above is 

placed, and why it is needed. 

OBSERTATION LESSON TO PKECEDE LESSON H., PAGE [157]. 

Plan* — 1. W. B. a great variety of addresses which exemplify the rules 
taught in the lesson. Point to one of them, and direct a pupil to read it. 
What is this f Whose address is it ? Where does he reside ? What is 
his title f How do you know I What is a title ? How should a title be 
written ? Find another word in this address that begins with a capital, and 
tell why the capital was used. Another. Another. When all have been 
pointed out, examine other addresses, and deduce Rules III. and IV. 

2. Find, in an address, a word that does not begin with a capital. Class 

find and. Teach them to use the word and rather than the character <S: in 

the address or body of a letter. Who can find, in an address, some other word 

that is not written with a capital ? Class find of in cases like " Care of 
11 

3. Have one pupil point to, and the class read, the items of each address, 
mentioning every mark of punctuation, thus, — **A, B, Clark comma Esq, 
comma Box 6 comma Gettysburg comma Pemisylvania period." 

Deduce the rules for the use of marks of punctuation in the address of a 
letter. Show that, when the title is placed after the name, the comma used 
between the name and title takes the place of omitted words; thus, — 

E. B. Lewis who is an M. D. 
E. B. Lewis, M. D. 

Note. — The address has a period placed after it, because, — 

1. It is a (shortened) statement. 

2. It is a statement made about the letter for the information of any person 
who may find it. 

3. It is not written to the person, or it would require a comma, and "Messrs. 
and i Gentlemen," would be incorrect. 
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LESSON II. 

THE CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION OF THE ADDRESS. 
Preceded by an obserration lesaon. — See Teacher's Edition. 

1. What have you learned about the use of capitals in the 

address of a letter ? 

in. Any title^ proper name^ or abbreviation^ used in the address 

of a letter^ should begin with a capital. 
IT. Any common name (as street^ county 9 box, aveniie), 

used in the address of a letter^ should begin with a 

capital. 
y. The word and, used in tha-address of a letter, should not 

begin with a capital. 

2. What have you learned about the use of the comma and 

period in the address of a letter ? 

TI. A comma should be placed after every item of the address 
except the last. A period should be placed after the last 
item. 
yn. If the title be placed after the name, it should be separated 
from it by a comma ; thus, — 

A. B. Clark, Esq. E. B. Lewis, M. D. 

If the title be used before the name, the comma should not be 
placed between them; thus, — 

Mr. A. B. Clark. Dr. E. B. Lewis. 

[158] 

ym. When the last word of an address is abbreviated, but one 
period is used to mark the abbreviation and the close of 
the address; thus, — 

E. S. Erskine, M.D., 

Washington, D. C. 
15 
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Exercise 1. — {Blackboard.) 

Copy the following neatly and carefully, and tell why each 
capital, comma, and period is used : — 




{a.) 



(6.) 



'<d. 



W of 6^ O^tz^^n^^ C//(Qe. 



^-t^m. cy^. c/' S^'Umedj ^.^. ^.^ 

Note. — Require the class, — 

1. To mention the abbreviations in the above. 

2. To write in full the words which Esq., Ave,, Wis., Messrs. ^ Me., Hon,^ 
and M. G. signify. 

8. To write the proper abbreviation for Street, and for Fart, 



[159] 
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Exercise 2. 

Write correctly, and give a reason for each correction 
made, — 



Harper &; brothers^ 
Franklin Square^ 
New York city* 



P. O.box 32.Trentonj^N*J. 

* " August 23, 1890^ 



^larksrille yed river Co. 

i:^ Texarj*une 7. 18924 



Mrs p Jb ferguson ^ 
'?l2%ain St . 

'Charleston, s. a 

3. 

Dover, Del, SegU 20. 1873i 
Mr.^ Hiram Preston. Esq., y^ ^ 

Jackson. Michi 

Exercise 3. — (Review.) 

1. What does the heading of a letter show ? 

2. Of what items is the heading of a letter made up ? 

3. How should the heading of a letter be punctuated ? 

4. Just where, on a sheet of paper, should the heading of a 

letter be placed ? 
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6. Why should the heading of a letter be written very 
plainly ? 

6. What items should the address of a letter contain? 

Why? 

7. When written on the envelope, what is the address 

called? 

8. Why should the address be written on the letter as well 

as on the envelope ? 

9. What is a title? Mention the proper titles of three 

persons whom you know, and tell how each of those 
titles should be abbreviated. 
10. Write a suitable heading and address for a letter to be 
sent from here to-day. Tell where, and why, you 
used each capital, period, and comma in the heading 
and address written. (See Note, pag^224.) 

Exercise 4. — (Blackboard.) 

1. "W. B., and review the meaning of, postscript^ superscription, subscription, 

2. W, B. the abbreviations on page [163]. Let the class teU what each 
means, cancel any which have the same roeanmg, tell whether to use Dr, or 
M. D. before a name, and whether to use Mr. or Esq. after a name. 

8. W. B. 3 P, M, and Felix Tayl(yr, P. M. Let the class tell two mean- 
ings of P. M. Add A M. and M. Compare ante\date^ a7ite\nieridia7i, ante\ 
diluvian. Also, post\scriptf post\niorkm, post\7neridian. 

4. Send several pupils to the board ; one to write the names of the parts of 
a letter in the order in which the parts are nsually written ; another to draw 
on a large scale the picture of a page of letter-paper, while some one else 
copies the picture on a small scale ; another to write a heading for a business 
letter, another to write the address of a business letter, and another to show 
in a diagram just where the heading of a letter should be placed. 

6. Review the work on the board, and hear criticisms, suggestions, and 
commendations. Ask why the heading and body of a letter are so called; 
why the margins in one diagram ;ieed to be so much wider than in the other: 
about how wide the top margin of a letter should be ; the left maigin, etc.. 
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OBSERTAnOIf LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON IIL 

Flan* — 1. By reference to pages [141] and [142], and to various letters 
brought before the class, lead them to distinguish between a business letter 
and a letter of friendship. Explain what an official letter is. 

2. If you should writ« to a relative of yours, and tell him about your 
school, your games, and your playmates, which kind of a letter would that 
be ? If a teacher should write to our Superintendent how many pupils there 
are in school, their ages, attendance, studies, etc., which kind of a letter would 

that be ? If you should write to Messrs. and that the groceries 

which your father ordered came, and that you enclosed the amount due, 
which kind of a letter would that be ? Many similar tests. 

8. Refer again to different letters. Ask to whom each was written, and 
how they know. Is it a business letter, an official letter, or a letter of friend- 
ship ? Where on the letter do you find the address ? Any others who find 
the address at the close of the letter, after the signature, may stan^. What 
kind of a letter is yours, and where is the address ? In a similar way question 
many others. Let that section sit, and ask some one who has a business letter 
to stand ; read the address, and tell where on the letter the address is. Any 
other who has a letter with the address next after the heading and before the 
body of the letter may stand. Several do so. Each states that his letter is a 

business letter, addressed to , and that the address is at the beginning 

of the letter, on the left side of the page, between the heading and the 
salutation. 



LESSON IIL 

THE POSITION OF THE ADDRESS. 
Preceded by an obserration lesson. — See Teacher's Edition. 

The address of the person to whom the letter is sent is written npon 
the letter, so that the postmaster, or any person who may find the 
letter ontside of the envelope, may know to whom it belongs. It 
shonld be written so plainly that no mistake can be ^ made in 
regard to a single letter or figure used. 
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The address may be placed at the beginning or at the close of the 
letter. It is better to place the address of a business letter at the 
beginning, next to the heading ; thus, — 



The address of an official letter, or of a letter of friendship, may be 
placed at the close of the letter, after the subscription, at the left- 
hand side of the page ; thns, — 

^^<ii44, d^i^^nceyte j^i^e/i^€/^ 



\t44y S^u^Cn/ ^A^^^^n€i^i^^ 

Or,- 



1. What is a margin ? 

2. How many, and what, margins should be allowed on the 

first page of a letter ? 

i 
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3. How wide should the upper margin be ? The left 

margin ? 
4- Just where, on a sheet of letter-paper, should the address 

of a letter begin ? 

(a) If the items of the heading occupy hut one line^ 
the address should begin near the left margin^ on 
the second line below the heading. 

(5) If the items of the heading occupy more than one 

line^ the address should begin near the left margin^ 
on the next line underneath the heading. 
((?) ffthe letter is an official letter^ or a letter of friend- 
ship^ the address may begin at the left margin on 
the next line below the signature of the writer. 

Exercise 1. 

1. Eule your slate like a sheet of letter-paper; allowing 

an upper margin of one inch and a half, or four centi- 
meters, a left margin of two centimeters, or three quar- 
ters of an inch, and a space of half an inch between the 
lines. 

2. Write the heading and address of a letter to be sent : — 

(a) From here, March 16, 1890, to some one now in school 
with you. The person will be in New York, at 
Saratoga, and will be using P. 0. Box 92. 

(6) From St. Augustine in Florida to D. Lothrop & Co. 

of Boston. Their store is on the corner of Hawley 
and Franklin Sts. The letter may be dated Aug. 3, 
1889. 
(c) From Lincoln, Nebraska, on Christmas Day, 1887, to 
your teacher, whose address will remain unchanged. 
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3. Look over your work and be sure, — 

(a) that every letter and figure used can be read, 

(b) that no necessary item is omitted, 

(c) that capitals and marks of punctuation are correctly 



{d) that each part begins and ends at the right place. 



o 



C— THE BODY OF THE LETTER, 

LESSON I. 

THE SALUTATION. 

I. The body of the letter contains what jon saj to the person to 
whom jon write. 

As you would not enter another's room without rapping at 
the door, or begin a conversation with him without speaking 
his name, or in some polite way calling his attention, so you 
should not begin what you have to say to the person to whom 
you write without some form of greeting ; as. 

Sir: — My dear Sir, — Dear Friend, — 

Gentlemen: — My dear Mother: — 

n« The greeting Is called the salutationy and Is the first thing 
In the body of the letter ; thus, 

1. 

Exeter, N. H., Oct. 1, 1893. 
Messrs. Olin and Collamore, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Gentlemen : — We ordered, on the 19th ult., &c. 
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2. 

Eome, Oneida Co., K Y. 
December 23, 1885. 
My dear Friend, — 

Yours of the 16th inst. was duly received, &c. 

Very truly yours, 

George J. Brooks. 
Dr. Elmer C. Brigham, 
Houston, Texas. 

Cautions. — 1 . The salutation should never he disrespect- 
ful^ or even as familiar as a spoken greeting, 

2, Do not abbreviate the words of your salutation. 

3. Do not be familiar or presumptu^ous in greeting a 

person who is older^ or more learned^ or in higher 
position than yourself. 

Forms of Greeting. 

1. To a strange gentleman, or gentlemen, — 

©^.' — C^^ i^e^!U ©&/ — @^.- — 

2. To a strange lady, — 



3. To a friend or relative, — 



'e€U CJ^mt^ m'ea^j — We^^ ^<iudt^yt 
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Exercise 1. 

Dictate an appropriate salutation for a letter to, — 

1. A business firm. 3. A classmate. 

2. Your teacher. 4 A strange lady. 
5. A relative to whom you would like to write. 

OBSEBTATION LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON U. 

1. What is the first thing in the body of a letter ? What is the salutation 
of a letter ? What would be a suitable salutation for a letter to your father 
or mother ? to a classmate ? to a strange lady ? to a business firm ? As the 
pupils answer, W. B. some of the salutations suggested. 

2. W. B. a few other forms of greeting ; as, — 

(a) Dear Mr. Upton, (c) Esteemed Friend, 

(6) My dear Charlotte, (d) My dear little Son. 

After the class read each, refer to (a), and ask the class which words in this 
salutation are written with capitals. Why is the initial of Upton a capital ? 
of Mr, ? of Dear ? Find the word dear elsewhere on the board. Is it writ- 
ten with a capital there ? Why not ? Read the next salutation. What is the 
first word of that ? What is the initial of the word ? What kind ol a letter 
is it ? Why is it a capital ? In a similar way examine many salutations. Try 
to find a salutation that begins with a small letter. C. D. and Tr. W. B. 
The initial of the first icord of the saltUation should alvoays he a capital. 

8. Refer to (a) again. Why is Mr. written with a capital ? Find on the 
board another title in a salutation. With what kind of a letter does that title 
begin ? Examine many cases, and deduce and W. B. II., page [165]. 

4. Let the pupils point out the proper names used in the salutations, say 
which are Christian names and which are surnames, and state that the initial 
of any proper name should be a capital 

5. Refer to the words friend, faiheTf etc., and teach and W. B. III., page 
[166], Verify this by examining many letters. 

6. Dictate several forms of greeting. Call upon a piipil to stand, to read 
the first salutation, to mention a capital used, and to read from the board 
the rule for the use of that capital. Examine others in the same way. 

. 7. Review the use of the comma to separate the name of the person spoken 
to from what is said to him. Refer to (1), page [163], and (2), page [164], 
and let the class tell how each salutation is separated from what foUows in 
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the body of the letter. Have the pupils dictate the forms of greeting on 
page [164], and the marks to be used after each. W. B. a few, and then send 
pupils to the board to write other salutations dictated by the class, using all 
capitals and marks of punctuation correctly. Criticise the work, and have it 
corrected. Obtain and W. B. IV., page [166]. 



LESSON II. 

THE CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION OF THE GREETING. 

Preceded by tax obseryation lesson. — See Teacher^s Edition. 

1. What have you learned about the use ef capitals in the 

saltUation ? 

I* The initial of the first word of the salatation shoald always 
be a capital; as^ 

Dear Sir, — My dear Sir, — 

n* Any tkUe (as Sir^ Modern) nsed in the salatation should 

begin with a capital letter. 
in* The words friend^ father ^ mother ^ &c. are nsed as titles 

in a salatation, and each shoald begin with a capital letter ; 

thOSy 

Dear Friend, — My dear Cousin, — 

2. Point out the commas in the following, and tell why each 

comma is used : — 

Did you write to him, Walter? 
My dear Agnes, come here. 
Will you, Charles, write to him? 

3. What mark is used after the greeting to the person ad- 

dressed in a letter ? 
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IT. The salatation or grreetingr to the pergon addressed in a letter 
is separated from what is said to liiin bj a comma and dash; 
thosy l>ewr Alfred^ — 
Or bj a colon and dash ; thas^ C^tMemen:^ 

Exercise 1. — (BkuMoard.) 
Write an appropriate salutation for a letter to, — 

1. A Uttle boy. . 

2. An old gentleman whom you know. 

3. A strange lady. 

4. A dear friend or relativa 

5. A business firm. 

Exercise 2. — (Oral.) 

1. Of what use is the heading of a letter ? The address ? 

The salutation ? 

2. How many, and what, items should the heading contain ? 

The address ? 

3. Tell what a margin is, and how wide the upper and left 

margins of a letter should be. 
4 Where should the heading of a letter begin ? The ad- 
dress ? 

5. What does the body of a letter contain ? What is the 

first thing to be written in the body of a letter ? 

6. What mark should be placed at the close of the address ? 

Of the salutation ? Of the heading ? 

7. What words in the salutation should begin with capitals ? 

8. What is a paragraph ? 

9. What is a paragraph margin ? How wide should the 

paragraph margin of a letter be ? 
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10. Look at the letters on pages [141] and [142], and tell me 
where the first paragraph of each begins. 

S^ Beview Lesson 11., page [1431. 



LESSON IIL 

THE POSITION OF THE SALUTATION. 

The first word of the salutation is the beginning of the first para- 
graph of the letter. 

The first letter of the salntation fixes the width of the paragraph 
margin. 

I* The salntation shonld be written on the line next below the 
address (or next below the heading if the address be placed 
at the close) ; thns. 
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Exercise 1. 

Think of a letter that you could write, and draw on your 
slate a diagram that will show, — 

1. Where the heading of the letter should be placed, and 

how many lines you would use in writing it. 

2. Where the address should begin, and how many lines it 

would require. 

3. The width of the paragraph margin. 

4 Where the salutation would begin and end. 

6. Where each paragraph on the first page would begia 

Describe the diagram so that some one can make a copy of 
it on the blackboard. 

Exercise 2. 

Turn to the Appendix to Part I., page [186], and learn the 
meaning of, and how to write, — 

rec'd Eev. B. A. LL. D. Ft. 

E. E. Pres. Prof. Gov. Gen. 

U. S. A. D. D. P. S. Lieut. Capt. 

Exercise 3. 

Write the heading, address, and salutation of a letter to be 
sent, — 

1. From your home to-day, to Messrs. John Wilson & 

Son, at Cambridge, Mass. 

2. On the 3d prox., by them, in reply to your letter. 

3. From your present residence, at any date, to a physi- 

cian whose name is John W. Lee, and whose office is 
at 650 Broadway, New York City. 
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4. From Des Moines, Iowa, to Mrs. F. H. Adams. Date, 

Jan. 8, 1890. Her residence, Louisville, Ky. She 
uses P. 0. Box 137. 

5. To a minister living at Columbia, S. C, from a person 

living at 119 Plum St., in Vicksburg, Miss. Give 
any date. 

Exercise 4. 
Write correctly, and give a reason for each correction 
made, — 

1. 

coates house kansas city 

mo. february 14 1896 
miss may howbert. 

4 park street 

Colorado Springs Col, 

my Dear friend. Your very intei^esting letter, &c. 

2. 

Smalltown, April 1884, 
Gentlemen : — 

Please send us by return mail, &c. 

OBSERTATION LESSON TO PRECEDE LESSON IT. 

Plan* — 1. Suggest writing a letter to . Ask what shall be the 

first thing written. Let the class dictate the heading. W. B. every item and 
paragraph as dictated. When each has been approved, or corrected, and the 
reason stated, let the pupils copy it on their slates and dictate what shall 
follow. Should they suggest the address, or salutation, have them state why 
it is placed next, where it shall be placed, and whether or not a line shall be 
omitted between it and the heading. What marks are used to separate the 
salutation from what follows it ? Which shall we use in this letter ? Why ? 

2, When the class have copied all so far, ask, What shall we say first to 

? Teach/, page [171]. We have no letter to acknowledge. How 

shaU we begin ? Encourage any suggestion. Let some one repeat what is 
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BUggested. Where shall I begin to write that ? Place it wherever they sug- 
gest, and begin it with a small letter. Compare it with pages [141], [142], 
[167], [170], and teach a and fr (or c, or d), 

8. Examine the slates. Commend neatness, legibility, and proper arrange- 
ment of items. You have done very well so far. Who would like to tell what 
we shall say next ? When this is in form to be written, review Lesson II., 
page [143], and let the class show jost where the new pai*agraph should 
begin. Add one or two more paragraphs, and let the class state «, page [171]. 

4. Compare the slates with the blackboard and with each other, and call 
attention to the principal en-ors. If the class be old enough, they may copy 
this work on paper, and rectify all mistakes. 

Note. — Exercises like the above should be continued until the class are 
able to dictate with more confidence and write more rapidly. They may then 
be taught, orally, Lesson I., page [172]. At first, as indicated, the teacher 
guides them both in choosing what to write and in the arrangement of the 
items and paragraphs. Later, they may be aided by conversation — or by a 
series of questions, or an outline on the blackboard — to collect the material 
for a letter, but should be required to arrange the items without help. The 
letters written may be made the basis of a thorough review — see page [172] — 
of all that has been taught about the correct use of capitals, of marks of 
punctuation, and of words. If any points to be reviewed are not brought out 
by the letters of the class, the teacher may prepare and dictate a simple letter 
introducing those points. 



LESSON IV. 

MORE ABOUT THE BODY OF THE LETTER. 

Preceded by an obaerratlon lesson. — See Teaeher^s Edidon.* 

1. What more have you learned about the body of a letter ? 

(a) What follows the salutation should always begin with a cap- 
ital ; thus : -^ 

* Lesson IV. need not be recited. It should be read, referred to, and applied. 
The cautions should be taught from time to time when the mistakes appear. If 
an error be repeated, the pupil may be referred to the caution^ and required to 
learn it. 
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(X.) 



J^e^^^yOC'tn^^ / — ^^^1^-au44> <x/^'^^ SO^fn u^., S^^ 



(2/) 



y^4U ^ue^(ce4. oet^ne a^c 



'^e€U Cjr4.€^e^l€€, — 



(5) If the address occnpies two or more lines, what follows the 
saltitation should always begin on the same line with it; 
as {x) above. 

(c) |f the address was written on one line, what follows the sal- 

utation should begin on the next line below; as (y) above. 

(d) If the address be placed at the close of the letter, the saluta- 

tion should begin on the line next below the heading, and 
what follows the salutation should begin on the line next 
below that; as (z) above. 
16 
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2. Write the heading, address, salutation, and first line of a 

letter, to illustrate b, c, and d. 

3. What have you learned about the paragraphs of a letter ? 

le) A new paragraph ahonld be made whenever one begins to write 
about a new subject The first word of each paragraph should 
begin just as far fiom the left margin as the first word of the 
paragraph abova 

4 In repl}ring to a letter, what is the first thing to be stated ? 

(/) The person to whom one writes would like to know at the out- 
set if his letter has been received. In acknowledging the 
receipt of a business letter, give the date of it; as, ^ Yonrs of 
the 16th inst," ko.\ or, "Tour letter bearing date Aug. 10th 
was duly receLved." 

5. What cautions should be observed in writing the body of 
a letter ? 

1. Write very plairdy. 

2. Do not crowd words ; if there is not room for a word 

at the end of a line^ divide it between two syUdbles^ 
and place a hyphen at the end of the line to show 
that the word is not finished, (See diagram, 
page 140.) 

3. Do not use & for and in the body of a letter. 

4. Except in writing dates and sums of money ^ do not use 

figures in the body of a letter ; — "J am ten years 
oldj'' not *^I am 10 years old''; "Tfe read seven 
pages'' not " We read 7 pages." 
6. After the salutation is written^ do not begin at once to 
talk about yourself ; thuSy ^^ I take my pen " S^c.^ or 
" I received your letter." (See dy above.) 
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6. The words friend, doctor, senator, &c.^ when used in 
the body of a lettevy and not as titles^ need not begin 
with capitals ; a«, " Your friend has not forgotten 
you^^ ; " We shall call a doctor if he is no better''; 
" The senator is an older man'' 

Ihonm^BeTiew, intli Practice. 

See Note, Teacher's EdiUon, page 240. 



^^ 



D. — THE SUBSCRIPTION, 

LESSON I. 

1. What does the word subscribe mean ? 

2. What part of a letter is called the subscription ? 

I. What is written under the bodj of the letter is called the 

subacHptian. 

3. Turn to the letter on page 141, and read the subscrip- 

tion of it. 

II. The snbscription of a letter is made np of tlie closing words 

of resi>ect or affection^ and the signature of the writer ; 
thus, — 

1. 



Sedd^ ^. ^^^eJidu-tPi/^, 
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2. 



^€/^ie^u-e 



3. 



€i>^m.^ ^'U^ 



•^.* o^. M M,:ndA. 



5. 




T 



U4d^ 



7 



G^. ^. o^^^i^^^i^^^i^i^. 



* In writing to a stranger, a lady who uses the initials of her Christian name 
should use her title with her signature. 
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6. 

7. 

^^^^^^ H^^Ju ^i^U^d^ 



Cautions. — 1. The closing words should not be more 
familiar than the salutation. They should always be 
respectful^ and should be written with great care. 

2. The signature should be written very plainly^ — so 

plainly that any letter of it taken by itself could be 
read easily and with certainty. 

3. Unless the address to which an answer may be sent is 

given in the heading of the letter^ it should be placed 
after the name of the writer ; thus : — 

♦See Note, page [178]. 
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Hotel Cluny, Boston, 
June 6, 1889. 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, 

Poughkeepsie, K Y. 

t)ear Madam, — 

Your letter in regard to, &c 



With great respect, very truly yours, 
Mrs. E. C. Wells, 

North Conway, K H. 

Exercise 1. 

Dictate a suitable form of salutation and subscription for a 
letter to be sent to, — 

1. A friend or relative. 

2. A business firm. 

3. A strange lady. 

4 A strange gentleman. 
5. Your teacher. 

Exercise 2. 

Copy the forms of subscription given in Lesson I., and use 
each capital, comma, and period correctly. 

Exercise 3. 

See Dictation Ezeiciae, Teacher's Edition, page 3. 

Note. — Let the class read the rules in the Lesson following, and verify 
each by reference to the forms of subscription in the preceding Lesson. Call 
for volunteers to illustrate each rule by a subscription written upon the- board. 
W. B. a few incorrect forms, and hear critioisms. 
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LESSON II. 

THE CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 
Preceded by An observation lesson. — See Note, page 246. 

1. What have you learned about the use of capitals in the 

subscription of a letter ? 

I. The first word of the subscription should begin with a 

capital letter. 
II. The first word of anj part of the subscription that is placed 

on a separate line should begin with a capital letter. 
UL The words Sir^ MoAtanif ke.^ are used as titles in the 
subscription of a letter, and should be written with 
capitals. 

Caution. — When the words son, friend, mother, ^t?., refer 
to the writer^ they are not titles^ and need not he written 
with capitals in the svJbscription of a letter. 

2. What have you learned about the use of the comma and 

period in the subscription of a letter ? 

IT. The closing words of respect should be separated from the 

signature bj a comma. 
T. A period should be placed after the signature. 
TI. Sir^ Madam^ or anj word or words used to name the 
party addressed, should be separated from the subscription 
bj a comma or commas, 
yn. Such expressions as ^* I am,** " I remain," " Believe me,*' 
<< As ever,'' and tlie like, should be cut off bj a comma or 
commas. 
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Exercise 1. 

1. Eead the forms of subscription given in Lesson I., and 

tell why each capital, comma, and period is used. 

2. Write correctly, and giye a reason for each correction 

made, — 

(a) I am dear sir 

truly yours 

Geo T Sargent 

(6) sincerely your Friend 

Edith Sumner, 

(c) Believe me as ever 

very cordially Yours 

Albert Edison. 

Exercise 2. 

See Note, Teacher^s Edition, page 240. 

1. Write a letter. 

2. Look at your letter, and describe, — 

(a) the upper margin, (e) the heading, 

(6) the left margin, (/) the address, 

(c) the paragraph margin, (g) the body, 

(d) the paragraphs, (A) the subscriptioiL 

3. Mention all omissions and all errors, — 

(a) in spelling, 

(6) in the use of capitals, 

(c) in the use of marks of punctuation, 

(d) in the items and position of each part' of the letter, 

(e) in the division of words or paragraphs. 

4 Eewrite the letter, correcting all mistakes. 
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5. Tell how you would fold a letter to enclose.it in an 
envelope. 

99* A thorough Beview, with repeated application and practice. 



E. — THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

* '■■ 

LESSON I. 

THE ITEMS, CAPITALS, AND PUNCTUATION OF THE 
SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Preceded by a reyiew of Lesson I., page [154], and Lesson II., page [157]. 

1. What does the word superscribe mean ? 

2. "What part of a letter is called the supei*scription ? 

3. Of what items is the superscription of a letter made up ? 

4. What other part of the letter contains the same items ? 

5. Where is the address of a letter placed ? Of what use 

is it? 

6. Where is the superscription written ? 

7. Of what use is the superscription ? How should it be 

written ? 

(a) Every item of the superscription should he written 

in a plain^ hold hand, 
(h) The items should he so separated and arranged on 

the envelope that the P. M. can read them 

quickly and with certainty, 
{c) Too many ahhreviations should not he used. The 

ahhreviations of the names of the States should 

he written with great care* 
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8. Tell how the superscription of a letter should be punc- 

tuated. 

9. What beside the superscription should be placed on the 

envelope of a letter that is to go by mail ? 
10. Where, on the envelope, should the stamp be placed ? 
Why?* 

Exercise 1. 
Bead the following superscriptions, and tell, — 

(a) of what items each is made up ; 

(b) why each period and comma is used ; 

(c) why there is no period after Miss (at 2) ; 

(d) why there is a comma between the name and title 

(at 3), and none between the title and name 
(atl); 

(e) where the postage stamp should be placed : — 






-/^ C/i.e^t^-oyn^ 



\add. 



* When ycti ^ite a letter abont matters of more importance to you than to 
*l>« person to whom you write, if you wish an answer, enclose a stamp. 
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m. 



^<l^ S/A. 



(Q'nvyn€i {^u^ont/* 






yA<< 



jSoA^^ 


{^^t.i^^yn-a^ 


#^/v 










SS^-ac^Ji-eu^^ 










Cj^<»yn^uie ^^^ 










ci (f. 



'^nei'<i^ ^o.. 



c/{Qo.^yn€'^ 
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Exercise 2. 

1. Draw the picture of an envelope, and show in the picture 

where the stamp should be placed. 

2. Write neatly, in its proper place on the envelope, the 

superscription of a letter. 

3. Punctuate the superscription correctly. 

4. Mention the necessary items of a superscription. 

5. Tell how the superscription of a letter should be punc- 

tuated. 

Exercise 3. — {Blackboard.) 

1. Point out the mistakes made in writing Exercise 2. Select a few pupils to 

place the correct forms upon the board. 

2. Teach, orally, Lesson II., following. 



LESSON II. 

THE POSITION OF THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

1. How many lines does the superscription of a letter usually 

require ? 

2. What should be placed in the first line of the super- 

scription? . " 

The name and title should be in the first line; thus^ 
Mrs. E. B. Atwood, M. D. 

3. Just where, on the envelope, should the first line be 

placed ? 

The first line of the superscription should be about in the 
center of the envelope^ — never above the center. 
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The space before the beginning of the line^ and the space 
after the end of the line, should be equal. 

4. Where should the other items be placed ? 

The other items should be placed, one in each line, under the 
items of the first line. Each line should begin a little 
farther to the right than the item in the line above it ; * 
thus : — 



t^/Cu^ JD' 






Or^ two of the items may be thus written, and the county^ 
street, or P. 0. Box No. may be placed in the lower 
left-hand comer ; thus : — 



t^Mia. 


g: 




'M'ca> ^^^ 


m. 



* The slant at the right of the lines may be very irregiilar. This cannot be 
avoided, and the eye is not troubled by it, if the lines begin uniformly. 
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Exercise 1. 

1. Draw on your slate a figure to represent the back of an 

envelope. 

2. Show by lines where the stamp belongs. 

3. Eule four lines to show where you would place the four 

items of a superscription. 

4. Use the marks of punctuation after the lines that you 

would use after the items. 

5. Describe the position of the line that is drawn where the 

first item should be placed. 

6. Tell where each of the other lines begins. 

7. Draw a straight line to touch the left end of each of the 

four horizontal lines. 

8. What kind of a line is this ? 

9. Write the superscription of a letter that is to be mailed 

to, — 

(a) A lawyer in Philadelphia, whose name is L. C. Hazen, 

and whose office is at 634 Girard Ave. 
(6) A young lady named Florence Hughes, who lives in- 

New Orleans, at No. 8 Walnut St. 

(c) To a physician in San Antonio, Texas, whose P. 0. 

Box is 380, and whose name is E. B. Downing. 

(d) To W. C. Blanchard, a member of Congress from Ohio, 

who is at his home in Stark County. His P. 0. is 
at Canton. 

(e) To some person whose address you know. 

A thorongli Beview, with varied and persistent practice and 
criticism. See Composition EzerciseSK Appendix to Teacher's 
Edition, page 276. 
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APPENDIX TO PART I. 



A. — ABBRETIATIOirS. 

Brief means short ; to abbreviate is to shorten, "We abbrevi- 
ate words, — 

(a) By leaving out a letter or letters; thus, ne'er for 

never ^ Kdk'fs for handkerchiefs. 

(b) By cutting off a letter or letters ; thus, Jun for June 

or Junior. 

(c) By using an initial letter instead of a word; thus, 

P. 0. for Post-Office. 

The shorter form of a word is called an abbreviation. 

1. Look at the following, and tell what mark is used with 
each to show that it is an abbreviation : — 

e'en D. St L c. tho' 

Caution. — A period used after an abbreviation is not a 
mark of punctuation. A comma, or any mark of punc- 
tuation {except the period) which would have been used 
after the word written in fully may be placed after the 
period of the abbreviation ; thus, — 

Clarksville, ; Mrs. B. A. Ellis, 

Eed Eiver Co., 1142 Girard Ave., 

Tex. ' Phila., Penn. 
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2. In the following, learn to spell and write the full form of 
each word ; then, leam to wiite the abbreviation used 
for that word : — 



NAMES OF THE DAYS. 


NAMES 


OF THE MONTHS 


Son., 


Sunday. 


Jan., 


January. 


Mon., 


Monday. 


Feb. 


, February. 


Taes., 


Tuesday. 


Mar. 


, March. 


Wed., 


Wednesday. 


Apr. 


, ApriL 


Thurs., 


Thursday. 




May. 


Pri. 


Friday. 


Jun^ 


June. 


Sat, 


Saturday. 


Jul, 


July. 






Aug 


, August 


POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 


Sept, September. 


B.. 


East. 


Oct, 


October. 


w. 


West. 


Not 


, November. 


N.. 


North. 


Dec. 


December. 


8., 


South. 






NAMF^S 


OF THE STAT 


ES AND TERRITORIES. 




Kan., 


Kansas. 


A. Ter., Arizona 


Territory. 


Ky., 


Kentucky. 


Ark., Arkansas. 


La, 


Louisiana. 


Cal., California. 


Mass., 


Massachusetts. 


CoL, Colorado. 


Me. 


Maine. 


Conn., Connecticut. 


Md., 


Maryland. 


D. C, District of Columbia. 


Mich, 


Michigan. 


DeL, Delaware. 


Minn., 


Minnesota. 


D. Ter., Dakota 


Territory. 


Miss., 


Mississippi. 


Fla., Florida. 




Mo., 


Missouri. 


Oa., Georgia. 




M. Ter., 


Montana Territory. 


lU., Illinois. 




N.C., 


North Carolina. 


Ind., Indiana. 




Neb., 


Nebraska. 


Ind. Ter., Indian ' 


Territory. 


Nev., 


Nevada. 


I. Ter., Idaho Territory. 


N.H., 


New Hampshire. 


la., Iowa. 


1 


N.J, 


New Jersey, 
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N.M., 


New Mexico. 


Tex., Texas. 


N.Y.. 


' New York. 


XT. Ter., Utah Territory. 


o. 


Ohio. 


Va., Virginia. 


Or., 


Oregon. 


Vt, Vermont. 


FeniLi 


Pennsylvania, 


"Wis., Wisconsin. 


RL. 


Ehode Island. 


Wg. Ter., Wyoming Territory. 


B.C., 


South Carolina. 


W. T., Washington Territory. 


Texm., 


Tennessee. 


W. Va., West Virginia. 



ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. 



A. B., Bachelor of Arts. 

Acct, or •/«., Account. 

A. D. (^Anno Domini), In the year 

of our Lord. 
Agt, Agent. 
Am., or Amer., American. 

A. M. (Ante Meridiem), before noon. 
A., or Ana., Answer. 

Ave., Avenue. 

B. A, British America. 
bbL, barrel or barrels. 

B. C, Before Christ. 
Bro., Brother. 
Capt, Captain. 

Ch., or Chap., Chapter. 
Co., County or Company. 

C. O. D., CoUect on Delivery. 
Col., Colonel. 

ColL, College. 

Com., Committee, Commodore. 

Dem., Democrat, Democratic. 

Do. (Ditto), the same. 

Doz., Dozen. 

Dr., Doctor, Debtor. " 

Ed., Editor, Edition. 

E. g., Example given. 

Esq., Esquire. 



etc. (et cetera), and so forth. 

Ex., Example, Exception. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

Ft, Fort, foot, feet. 

Gen., General, Genesis. 

Oent., Gentleman. 

Hdkfs., Handkerchiefs. 

Hon., Honorable. 

X e., or Id est, that is. 

Ins., Insurance. 

Inst. (Instant), the present month. 

J. P., Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., or Jun., Junior. 

Leg., Legislature. 

Lt, or Lieut., Lieutenant 

«L. I., Long Island. 

M., Noonday, or One Thousand. 

M. C, Member of Congress. 

M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 

Mem. {Memorandum or Memo^ 

randa)y to be remembered. 
Messrs., Gentlemen. 
mo., month. 
Mr., Mister. 
Mrs., Mistress. 
Ms., Manuscript. 
Mss., Manuscripts. 



17 
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Mt, Monntain. 
N. B. {Nota bene)y Note welL 
N. E^ New England. 
No., Number. 
oz^ ounces. 
Photo., PhotogiaplL 
P. M^ Postanaster. 
P. M. {Post Meridiem), after noon. 
P. O, Po8t-Office. 
pp., pages. 

Prox. (Proximo), the next month. 
Prof., Professor. 
Prin., PrincipaL 
P. S., Postscript, written after. 
Q., Question. 
Qy., Query. 
R. R., Railroad. 
R., or Riv., Kiver. 
Reed., Received. 
Recpt., Receipt. 

Rep., Representative, Republic, 
Republican. 



Rev., Reverend. 

S. A., South America. 

Sen., Senior, Senator, Senate. 

S. S., Sunday School. 

St, Saint, Street 

Supt, Superintendent 

Treaa., Treasurer. 

XTlt {Ultimo), the past month. 

Univ, University. 

U. S. A., United States of America, 
United States Army. 

U. S. N., United States Navy. 

Via., Namely. 

VoL, Volume. 

Vs., Versus, against. 

V. P., Vice-President 

vrk., week. 

X., Christ 

Xmas, Christmas. 

YrB., Yours. 

7. M. C A^ Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 



B. — A KEY TO THE DICTIONARY. 

Marks used to denote the sounds of letters are called 
di-a-crit't-cal marka 

The diacritical marks of the vowels are, — 

the macron, '^ the circumflex accent^ 

'^ the breve, " the waving accent, 

•• the dl-aer-e-sis, .the dot. 

I. The macron ( ' ) is used to mark the regular long sound 
of the vowel ; thus, — 
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a as in ale, 5 as in owe, 

e as in eve, u as in use, 

1 as in Ice, y as in my. 

II. The breve ( "^ ) is used to mark the regular short sound 

of the vowel ; thus, — 

a as in at, o as in fox, 

e as in met, u as in up, 

1 as in pit, j^ as in mj^th. 

III. The di-^r-e-sis {")i3 used, — 

1. To mark the Italian sound of the vowel ; thus, — 

a as in ah, arm, guard, hurrah; 
i as in machine, police, suite. 

2. To mark the broad sound of the vowel ; thus, — 

a as in awe, talk, swarm; 

as in do, move, route; 
u as in rude, true, sure. 

IV. The circumflex accent ( "^ ) and the waving accent 

(" ) are used to mark the occasional sounds, of the 
vowels; thus, — 

& as in cS<re, h&re, pS<rent; 

6 as in there, nS'er, where; 

6 as in f6r, horse, storm; 

<i as in spftr, hurt, bftrn; 

e as in term, mercy, fern; 

1 as in firm, thirsty, mirth; 
y as in myiTh, myrtle. 
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V. The dot ( • ) is used to mark the remaining sounds of 
the single vowels ; thus, — 

a as in ask, last, command ; 
a as in what, was, halibut; 
6 as in done, won, covet; 
o as in wdf, woman, should; 
u as in push, pull, put, sugar. 

Notes. — 1. The macron (") is sometimes used to show 
that e has the sound of a ; thus, e as in eight, neigh, 
sleigh. 

2. The macron ( ' ) is also used to show that oo has the 

sound of g ; thus, room, moon, root, hoof. 

3. The breve C' ) is sometimes used to show that oo has 

the sound of o ; thus, wood, foot, good, book. 

Exercise. 
Pronounce the following words correctly, and give the sound 
of the vowel marked in each : — 



gate. 




beaver 


> 


advertise, 


squa-lor, 




leisure 


t 


helgh-ho. 


to-ma-to. 




pe-o-ny. 


bron-chl-tis. 


gauge, 




e-qua- 


ble. 


as-pl-rant. 


wh51e, 


sue, 




eye. 


bade. 


re-v5lt. 


duty. 




ally, 


tas-sel. 


de-p5t, 


tune, 




pa-py-rus, 


en-gine, 


pi-an-6, 


suit. 




de-cry. 


guess. 


offer, 


build, 




hearth. 


laurel. 


coffee, 


Steve, 




pretty. 


prove. 


just. 


pl-an-o. 


abyss, 


ruin. 


riit. 


sirup. 




aunt. 


scarce. 
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C — WORDS TO SPELL AND USE CORRECTLY. 



Air, the atmosphere. 

Ere, before. 

E*er, ever. \ 

Heir, one who inherits. 

Ayr, a town in Scotland. 

All, every one, the whole. 

Avrl, a tool. 

An, one. 

Ann, a girl's name. 

Ant, an insect. 

Aunt, a relative. 

Ate, did eat. 

Eight, twice four. 

Aught, anything. 

Ought, what one should do. 

Bad, wicked, worthless. 

Bade, did bid. 

Ball, a sphere. 

Bawl, to cry out or shout. 

Base, the lowest part, mean. 

Bass, a deep sound in music. 

Beech, a kind of tree. 

Beach, a shore. 

Beet, a vegetable. 

Beat, to strike repeatedly. 

Bow, a knot, a weapon. 

Beau, an admirer, a fop. 

Berry, a small fruit. 

Bury, to hide, to inter. 



Birth, coming into liie. 
Berth, a sleeping-place. 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, a color. 

Bough, a branch of a tree. 
Bow, to bend, a part of a boat 

Bred, brought up. 
Bread, an article of food. 

By, near, beside. 
Buy, to purchase. 

Cereal, com or grain. 
Serial, in a series. 

Ceiling, a part of a room. 
Sealing, as with wax. 

Chord, a musical string or note. 
Cord, a rope or string. 

Cite, to summon, to quote. 
Site, situation. 
Sight, something seen. 

Cole, cabbage. 
Coal, a mineral. 

Coarse, not fine. 
Corse, a dead body. 
Course, track, progress. 

Creek, a running stream. 
Creak, a grating or straining noise. 

Cue, a hint to speak or act. 
Queue, the hair plaited behind. 
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Dew, 


condensed moisture. 


Herd, 


a number of cattle. 


Due, 


what is owing. 


Heard, did hear. 


Draft, 


an order for money. 


Hew, 


to cut 


Draught, a drink. 


Hue, 


a color. 


Dying, 


expiring. 


Idle, 


lazy, out of work. 


Dyeing, coloring. 


Idol, 


a heathen god. 


Fane, 


a temple, 


Isle, 


an island. 


Fain, 


desirous. - 


Aisle, 


a part of a chureh. 


Feign, 


to pretend. 


lU 


IwilL 


Gkige, 


a kind of fruit. 


Led, 


did lead. 


GkLUge, 


the measure. 


Lead, 


a metal. 


GkLte, 


an entrance. 






Gkdt, 


manner of walking. 


Main, 


chief, principaL 






Mane, 


a part of a horse. 


Gilt, 


an imitation of gold. 






Quilt, 


wickedness. 


Meet, 


come together. 


Grate, 


for holding fire. 


Meat, 
Mete, 


flesh. 

to measure. 


Great, 


very large. 






Grater 


, a utensil. 


Pare, 


to cut off. 


Greater, more great. 


Pair, 


a couple. 






Fear, 


a fruit. 


Hale, 


strong, healthy. 






Hail, 


frozen rain. 


Pause, 


to stop. 






Paws, 


feet of a beast. 


Hare, 


an animaL 






Hair, 


covering of the head. 


Peace, quiet, rest. 


Hall, 


a part of a building. 


Piece. 


a portion. 


Haul, 


to drag. 


Peel, 


rind or skin. 


Hart, 


a kind of deer. 


Peal, 


a ring of bells. 


Heart, 


a part of an animal. 


Pole, 


a long staff. 


Heal, 


to cure. 


PoU, 


the head ; to take votes 


Heel, 


a part of the foot. 




an election. 


Here, 


in this place. 


Pray, 


to offer prayer. 


Hear, 


to hearken. 


Prey, 


to plunder, to feed upon. 
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Quire, twenty-four sheets of paper. 
Choir, a body of singers. 

Rain, water from the clouds. 

Reign, to rule. 

Rein, a part of a bridle. 

Rap, to strike quickly. 
IVrap, to roll up, or enfold. 

Rite, a religious ceremony. 

Right, correct, just. 

IVrite, to record by letters. 

IVright, a proper name, also a 
workman ; as, a wheel- 
wright. 

Sail, a part of a ship. 
Sale, selling. 



Seas, more than one sea. 
Sees, beholds. 
Seize, to take by force. 

So, in this way. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 
Sew, to use a needle. 

Stake, a pointed stick. 
Steak, a slice of meat. 

Strait, narrow. 
Straight, not crooked. 

There, in that place. 
Their, belonging to them. 

Vain, false, useless. 
Vane, a weathercock. 
Vein, a part of the body. 
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I. — LANGUAGE EXERCISES FOR TRAINING THE 3IEMORY 
AND THE IMAGINATION. 

1. Let the class tnru their backs to the table, clock, or other object 
in the room, and describe it minutely. Have the class decide as to the 
correctness of each item of the description before it is accepted. 
AVhen thej' have nothing more to add, let them look at the object and 
verify or correct the description. 

2. Let them describe an object (which all have seen and can easily see 
again) in the school-yard, in the street, or in a park. W. li. the name 
of the object, and the salient points in the description as fixed npon 
by the majority. Have them see it at recess or after school, and report 
as to the correctness of the outline on the board. Erase or correct 
errors, and let the class use the outline as a basis for a written 
description of the object.* 

In general such a lesson will occupy two or -three days. First the 
object is recalled, and the leading points of the description are placed 
upon the blackboard. Then the class see the object and verify or dis- 
prove the statements made. The third day they write a description 
of the object. Young pupils should be required to verify but two or 
three points of the description. 

3. A lesson in geography, or a story read from a magazine or the 
Reader, may be restated, orally or in writing, in the language of the 
child. Aid the pupils to form vivid images by adding to the descrip- 
tion in the book and questioning them on particular points ; as. How 
shall we go to . . . from here ? I wonder if oranges grow there ? 
What do the people do all day long ? How do you think the children 
go to school ? 

♦ Aid the class to recall the object by such questions as : How many of you have 
seen...? Point In the direction of it. Where Is it? What color is it? Show me 
something that has the same color. Think how large it is. What parts has it? 
How would you know It lY"om . . . ? When they seem to recall it vividly, let one 
begin to talk. The others should listen closely uud decide as to the accuracy of each 
statement made. 
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4. Let them read a poem that they like, and tell the story in thei r 
own words. 

5. Let one pupil tell how he goes home at night. Others who -go 
the same way should, listen while he tells what he sees, and correct, 
modify, or add to, his account. 

6. Let the class look at a picture and make a story from what 
they see. " 

7. Let them invent a story introducing something learned in school ; 
as an account of a voyage to the Coral Islands. Aid them by ques- 
tions ; as, Who went ? How did they go ? What was the name of the 
ship ? From what place did they sail ? What waters did they cross ? 
What did they see ? What happened on the way ? How did the 
islands look ? How did the trees get there ? What were the people 
doing ? etc. 

8. Let them describe a certain number and kind of windows, and 
make a graphic word picture, of the house that they might build and 
use those windows. 

9. Let a pupil think of a person whom all the class knows, and de- 
scribe him accurately, and see if the others can guess who it is. 



n.— THE PAKTS OF OBJECTS. 



A chair, 



back, 

scat, 

legs, 

rounds, 

arms, 

rockers, 

castors, 

cushions.* 



The hand, 



fingers, 
thumb, 
palm, 
back, 
knuckles, 
nails, 
skin, 
pores, 
^ veins.f 



* Of what is each part made? Of what use is each part? In sitting, do not tip 
the chair back. 

t Compare /our >fn^cr« and /ore->fn^er. Which is the " index finger " t the " mid- 
dle finger " t the •* ring finger " t What are the nails for ? Do not bite them. Take 
care of them. When the hands are moist^ where does the dampness come firom ? 
Keep ^e pares open and clean. Wha^ls In the veins ? If a finger be cut badly, 
where should the bandage be placed ? 
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An apple, 



stem, 

dimple, 

blow, 

peel, 

pulp, 

core, 

cells, 

seed. 



A plant) 



' roots — bulb, 
rootlets, 
stem, ' 
branches, 
leaves — foliage, 
buds, 
flowers, 
ftnit — seed. 



A house. 



'walls — sides, 
roof, 

chimneys, 
foundation, 
cellar, 
windows, 
doors, 
verandas 
rooms, 
closets 
halls, 
stairs. 



A shoe, 



sole, 
heel, 
toe, 
uppers, 
lining, 
binding, 

seams — stitches, 
buttons, button- 
holes, 
lace, eyelets, 
tongue, 
pegs, 
. nails. 



A knife. 



handle, 
blades,* 
rivets, 
plate. 



A flower, 



corolla, petals, 
calyx, sepals, 
stamens, 
pistil.t 



• The blade has an edge, a point, a notch, and a heel. We say that the edge is 
duUt but we say that the point is blurU. 

t The bright-colored part is the crown (corona) or corolla. Each part of the 
corolla is a petal. The little green cup which holds the corolla is the ca4yx (cup). 
Each part of the calyx is called a iS-pal. The fine, yellow, thread-like parts in the 
center of the corolla are the ata-mens. The pistil is the central part of the flower 
inside the stamens, and holds the seed, or becomes the fruit when the corolla drops 
off. Every pupil should have a flower on his desk. Touch the corolla, and ask. 
What color is this ? Find the part of your flower that is red (blue, etc.). Teach 
corolla. Take off the petals one by one. Let the class do the same, and learn p^al. 
What is left standing ? How many stamens t Full them off. Find the little green 
cup, etc. 
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A hat, 



crown, 

brim, 

lining, 

binding, 

band — trimming. 



A book, 



cover — binding, 
leaves — pages, 
edges (gilt, etc.), 
title, 

contents — printing 
and illustrations. 



The 
human body, 



head, 

neck, 

trunk, 

arms, 

hands, 

legs, 

feet, 

bones, 

flesh, 

skin, 

blood, 

etc. 



A bird. 



plumage, 

head, 

beak, 

legs, 

body, 

neck, 

wings, 

tail, 

feet, 

eyes, 

toes, 

etc. 



Note. — When the class review, they may add some work in the 
comparison of parts of things or of the uses of the parts to the object 
and to us ; as, — 

1. Parts used in procuring food ; by the elephant, oyster, owl, wood- 
pecker, hen, humming-bird, lion, etc. 

2. The uses of the eyelid to the camel, ostrich, eagle, people, etc. 
Or, they may be tested by an exercise like : Write the name of the 

whole to which each of these belongs as a part, — 

Foot (hody^ yard)^ head (animal, pin, bed, class ^ stream, street), eye 
(animal^ needle)^ face (head, surface), leaf (book, plant), morning, week, 
autumn, cent, inch, dime, ounce. 



in. -THE QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

1. Deal first with the sensible qualities of things; as the color, 
size, form, weight, roughness, hardness, warmth. 

2. When the pupils recognize these, and use correctly the word thaV 
expresses each, develop ideas of the other qualities (as brittle, elastic^ 
soluble) by experiments upon objects. 
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3. Read or relate suitable stories, and teach a small vocabulary of 
words that express the obvious qualities of persons or of animals ; as, — 

Monkeys are imitative. The poor woman was grateful St. Ber- 
nard dogs are faithful and intelligent Elephants are sagacious. 
Susie is very prompt Ants are industrious. The fox was cunning. 

4. Let some one in the class think of something, and tell what qual- 
ities it has. W. B. the words that express the qualities, and let the 
class guess what the thing is. W. B. the name over the list of words, 
or before a brace in ftont of them. 

5. Instead of mentioning several objects which have the same 
quality, let the class enumerate all the qualities of one object, and tell 
how each quality renders it useful; as, — 

Because cork is buoyant it is used for life-preservers, floats, etc. ; 
because it is impervious to water it is used for in-soles ; because it is 
impervious and compressible it is used for stopples. 

MiiMer for Lessons. — Glass, china, egg-shell, candy, break 
easily, and are said to be brittle. 

Bread, a sponge, rattan, the skin, are ftill of little holes, or pores, 
and are said to be porous. 

Leather, cloth, iron, are not easily torn or broken, and are said to 
be tough. 

Because we can see clearly through glass, air, water, alcohol, we 
say that they are transparent 

Wood, slate, and things that we cannot see through are said to be 
opaque. 

Rubber, whalebone, sponge, and other things that go back into 
shape when stretched, bent, or squeezed, are said to be elastic. 

Things that can be bent are flexible. 
Things that can be folded are pliable. 

Things that bum are combustible; if they bum with a flame they 
are said to be inflammable. 

Ice, tallow, wax, sugar, lead, rubber, and other things that melt in 
heat are fusible. 
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Sugar, salt, glae, and things that melt in water are said to dissolve. 
Things which will dissolve are said to be soluble. 

Camphor, flowers, coffee, etc., are odorous. 

Lemons, vinegar, etc., are sour or acid. 

Bread, milk, meats, and other kinds of food which are nourishing 
are said to be nutritious. « 

General Plan. — (a) Call attention to the objects and have them 
named, (b) Tell the class to look and see just what you do (or to 
do something) and tell what happens ; as, The glue sticks the things 
together. We can paste this on with mucilage. The molasses sticks 
to my fingers, etc. 

(c) What have we found out about all these things ? <* They are 
sticky" ; "They make things stick together," etc. Give the terms 
adhere and adhesive, 

(d) Have the class mention something else that is adhesive. Or, 
present other things, as honey, candy, wax ; have the class test each 
and say that it is adhesive, 

(e) When do we say that anything is adhesive ? W. B., " Things 
which stick are said to adhere. When anything is sticky we say that 
it is adhesive,** 

Note. — To recognize the quality and use the word correctly, is 
more important than to state the definition. 

♦ 

IT. PICTURE LESSONS. 

1. A picture may be made the basis of a review of something pre- 
viously taught, or of a lesson on the names of objects and their parts, 
or of an exercise in describing objects or telling the story that the pic- 
ture illustrates. In narration or description the following order may 
be observed, — 

(a) Introduction. — This should be brief, pleasant, and calculated 
to awaken interest. It may often be omitted. 

(b) Objects fonnd. Let them name first the prominent single ob- 
jects, and then, unless a story is to be inferred or told, the parts of 
objects and the objects which belong to others j as, the handle of the 
pump, the boy's jacket. 
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(c) Objeets described and Storj inferred. — Let the class tell what 
they "think the picture is about** in their own way. Simply ask, 
" Why do you think the little boy has been sick ?" or, What makes you 
think the children are poor ? What are they doing ? Sometimes the 
teacher may tell the story in a way to confirm or correct the version 
of the class. 

(d) Lesson, or Moral drawn. — The teacher should tell, or re- 
capitulate, the story in a manner that will excite the sympathy or 
disapproval of the class, and state in simple language what the 
story teaches. 

(e) Fietnre removed, and the story, or description, reproduced 
orally or in writing. " Tell me about the picture as you would tell a 
little boy or girl who had not seen it." If they are careless in their 
choice of words, " How should you say that if you were going to put 
it in a book for some one to read? *' 

(f ) Drill on new words or expressions taught in the lesson. 

2. The qualities of persons or of animals may be illustrated by a 
conversation and picture lesson ; thus, — 

(a) Objects found, — a dog, sheep (a flock or herd), a shepherd 
{sheep-herder), green grass, clear water, a rod, staff, or crook, etc. 

(b) What does the shepherd do for the sheep? (Obtain, and W. B. 
1 and 2.) What do the sheep find to eat when the ground is covered 
with snow? Where do the sheep stay at night? How do they get into 
the fold? What does the shepherd do if any of them are missing? If 
the little lambs are tired out, how do they get home? What does the 
shepherd do when dogs or wolves attack the sheep? 

(c) Teach that the things that a shepherd (a watchman, a clerk, a 
pupil) has to do are called his duties^ and obtain and W. B. 

Dnties: — 

1. The shepherd watches the sheep. 

2. The shepherd leads the sheep into fresh pastures. 

3. The shepherd feeds the sheep. 

4. The shepherd gathers the sheep into the fold. 
6. The shepherd looks for the lost sheep. 

6. The shepherd carries the little lambs in his arms. 

7. The shepherd protects the sheep from wolves, dogs, etc. 
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(d) Have the class read the statements. How does the shepherc? 
know when the lambs are tired, or when a sheep is missing, or wheu 
the wolves are coming? By these and similar questions, obtain 
and W. B. 

Qualities: — 

1. The shepherd is T^atchfuL 

2. The shepherd is wise. 

3. The shepherd is kind and careful 

4. The shepherd is patient and strong. 

5. The shepherd is brave. 

3. A picture may be made the basis of an exercise in invention ; 
thus, — 

(a) Distribute a diflTerent picture to each member of the class, or let 
each select from his Reader a picture that he would like to talk about. 
Ask them to write. 

(b) At the end of ten minutes call upon various pupils to read while 
you hold the picture written about before the class. Have all incorrect 
expressions corrected. 

(c) Before submitting the work to the teacher, let them underline 
eveiy word used as a name, or draw a line between the two parts of 
each statement, or make some other application of a previous lesson. 



Y. COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 

They who lead the thoughts of others ought to think how they may best do their 
work. — Gladman. 

What to say, and how to say it, — that is the writer's problem. 
But one element of difficulty should he placed before the learner at a 
time. He should have the ideas furnished or suggested while he learns 
to use the words. Talking must precede writing. The art of choosing 
words underlies skill in fonning sentences. Ability to construct a 
paragraph, and to arrange paragraphs into a connected discourse, pre- 
supposes a certain sense of logical dependence or relation which can- 
not be acquired in the Primary School. Step by step learners are to 
surmount these obstacles. First, the teacher is to suggest the ideas, 
to teach them to express the ideas, and to place before them, for their 
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imitation, the correct written forms. Later, the teacher may famish 
the ideas, and correct the expression and form which they suggest. 
Still later, the material for thought may be given them, and the expres- 
sion and arrangement left to themselves. Last of all, each pupil may 
be required to select his own material, and to express and arrange it 
in his own way, with the simple restriction that, with young children, 
the themes shall be objective and fUUy within the comprehension of 
the writer. 

iA) Words* — 1. By presenting an object, or the picture of an 
object, by calling attention to an action or a quality, and by referring 
to the position or condition of an object, develop a new idea, and teach 
the word that expresses it ; as, — 



shepherd^ fleece, 
flock^ wool, 
shear, spin, 
graze, bleat, 
colored^ soft. 




in the pasture, 
by the stream, 
on their backs, 
across the fields, 



worsted. 


hose. 


crewels^ 


pelt, 


dye. 


weave. 


tan, 


knit. 


warm. 


durable. 


under the trees, 




among the sheep, 




near the shepherd. 


beyond the hUL 





2. Recall familiar ideas, and teach the class a new word, or phrase, 
for expressing each ; as, slender for slim, 

3. Teach them to use correctly words that convey opposite mean- 
ings; as, deep, shalloxo; awkward^ graceful, 

4. Require them to supply given words (as dew^ due), in elliptical 
sentences; such as, — 

The . . . sparkles. 

That bill was . . . yesterday. 

5. Drill them on the sounds of letters, on the articulation of -syl- 
lables, and on the pronunciation of every new word learned. Test 
them on the pronunciation of difficult words ; as, fifties, sixths, months,^ 
(not Jifs^ six, munce). 

Gradually accustom them to the use of the Dictionary. Show them 
how to divide new words into syllables, and where to place the dia- 
critical marks and the accent. 
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6. Guard them against localisms in pronunciation and in the use 
of language. Encourage them to learn at least one new good Eng- 
lish word every day. Aid them to increase their stock of words by 
giving exercises in which they are to use as many different words as 
possible. For example, when the snow is falling, let them see how 
many appropriate words they can use to describe the snow ; such as, 
whUej soft J falling, new-fallen, feathery^ cold (to the touch), warm (to 
the ground), drifted (or driven), deep^ sparkling, pure, noiseless, delicate 
(each flake), crystalline (made up of crystals). W. B. each word as 
given, and let them afterward use each to describe something else. 

7. After they have learned how to use the apostrophe to denote pos- 
session, require them to write, so as to use the apostrophe, phrases 
like, the claws of the cat, the head of a dog^ the wages ofmeiu 

(JB) Sentences* — 1. Supply an object, a picture, or whatever 
will furnish material for thought and conversation, and encourage the 
class to find out what they can about it, and to express themselves 
freely. W. B. a few of the sentences, and require the class to read 
and copy them, using correctly all capitals and marks of punctuation. 
Later, let them choose the sentences which please them most, and 
write these without the teacher's model. 

2. Teach them what words to use instead of repeating names. W. B. 
several sentences containing names, and require the class to copy the 
sentences and substitute it, he, they, his, etc., for the names. 

3. Teach them to collect several statements about one thing, and to 
combine these into a single sentence ; thus, — 

Coal is hard. Coal is inflammable. 
Coal is black. Coal is opaque. 



Or,- 



Coal is hard, black, opaque, and inflammable, 

John is my brother. 

John has some new skates. 

John is very proud of his new skates. 

My brother John is very proud of his new skates. 

4. Show them that the meaning of a sentence varies with the tone 
of voice and the inflection, and let them practise speaking the same 
sentence in different ways, and any sentence with a pure, distinct, 
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and pleasing tone of voice ; as, Tou are late (to express surprise, dis- 
pleasure, pity). You are very kind. The sun shines to-day. A cube 
has eight corners. lam very sorry for you. It was gigantic I 

5. Assign one, two, or tliree words to be used correctly in a sen- 
tence. Or, speak or write a sentence with all the words transposed, 
and let them make one or more correct sentences from a rearrange- 
ment of the words. 

6. Read a sentence to the class, and require them to express the 
thought in different language. 

7. Ask a question, orally or in writing, and after several minutes 
hear the answer read; as, '* What do bees, birds, cattle, etc., do when 
the sun shines?" 

Bees gather honey. The bird builds its nest. 

An owl sleeps. Cattle and sheep graze. 

Oxen work. A horse ploughs. 

8. Let one pupil tell how he would introduce two children to each 
other ; another, how he would introduce a child to his mother, to his 
teacher, or to any older person ; another, how he would introduce him- 
self to a business man at his office, or to a lady in her own home. 
Dwell upon the importance of si)eaking the name very distinctly^ but, 
if it be in a public place, not very loud. ^ 

9. Read, or W. B., elliptical sentences, requiring them to supply 
words that tell what kind, when, where, how much, which, who, whom, 
etc. ; as, — 

The ''^'^ '^'"^^ gate stood open. 

We shall go "^^^ 

The boat is sailing ^^^^^^. 

Your cheeks are ^2]LJ5H£»l!. red. 

^!^^^ are my brother's, and ^^^^ is mine? 

— was late to-day? 

The child saw ^^^^^^ 

10. W. B. several sentences, and require the class to change one, 
two, or three words in each, and keep the meaning the same. 

(C) Paragraphs* — 1. Direct the attention of the class to some 
familiar thing, and let them say all that they can about it. W. B. 
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the statements in the order given. Have them read. Lead the pupils 
to see that some of the statements are about the parts of the objects, 
others about its uses, others about its qualities, or the material of 
which it is made. Have them dictate from the board, as you write 
elsewhere, (a) all the statements made about the parts of the object, 
(b) all that relate to its material or qualities, (c) those which tell of its 
uses. Have the statements read again, and show the class that it is 
much easier to understand, and much pleasanter to read about, any« 
thing when the statements are so arranged. Teach them that a group 
of statements about one branch of a subject is a paragraph, A para- 
graph may sometimes be a single statement. 

2. Require the class to copy, from their Readers, one paragraph an<f 
the first line of the paragraph following ; to tell what the first para' 
graph is about; why the new, or second paragraph, was made; ho\^ 
they would know, without reading, that a new paragraph was made ; 
how wide the left margin is ; what the paragraph margin shows, and 
how wide it should be. Dictate two simple paragraphs from the 
Reader. Let them compare their work with the book, and correct all 
en'oxs. 

(I>) Materials for Composition Exercises.* — 

(a) in the school-room. 

(b) brought in by the teacher or a pupil. 

(c) represented by pictures. 



Objects, - 



{1. previously studied. 
2. familiar, but not studied. 
3. unfamiliar, to be examined. 



Note. — After the object is named, allow the class freedom for two 
or three minutes, to say whatever it suggests to them. Then question 
them systematically to obtain a description of the object, its color, 

* Suggestions. — 1, Add to these, or substitute for them, subjects peculiar to 
the locality; as, fish and shells by the sea; minerals, ores, and metals, at the mines ; 
flowers and animals on the plains ; and manufactures near the mills. 

2. The same subject may be continued for two or three lessons, the object being 
to get the class to discover as much about It as possible, and to state what they learn 
in language that is correct, that cannot be misunderstood, and that Is pleasant to 
hear. 

3. This oral composition should be followed by written reproduction, the teacher 
at first working with the class, by proper questions guiding the order of narration 
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size, parts, materials, uses, what it does (if an animal), qualities, and 
the adaptation of its parts, qualities, or material to its uses. Do not 
try to exhaust a subject before leaving it. It will make them more 
observing to take up the same thing a few days later, and find that 
there is still something about it that they did not discover. In con- 
nection with the lesson on relation-words y they may describe the posi- 
tion of the parts of an object; as, *'The neck is between the head and 
the body," " The legs are beneath the body." 

What happened yesterday ? 

Where are the birds ? 

What was the lesson about ? 

Of what use are the flowers ? 

What could you buy with five cents ? 

What happened at recess ? 

What did you see at the menagerie ? 

In answer to a series of written questions ; as, — 

From what place are you writing ? at what date ? to 
whom ? What is his address ? How will you greet 
him ? Have you received a letter from him ? 

describing a picnic, a journey through the state, etc. 

from a tropical climate, or fHgid zone. 

from the seashore. 

relating an incident. 



Letters, 



or description, and placing the paragraphs sentence by sentence on the board. 
Later, after the thoughts are collected and expressed, it will be sufficient to place 
an outline upon the board, and leave the class to fill this out in individual ways. 
** Correct practice found&i on correct knowledge must be made habit." 

4. Do not always be content with trivial, trite statements. Endeavor in every 
lesson to teach something,— & new idea, a new word, a better thought, or a better 
form of expression. 

5. Do not allow the class to get discouraged. See that each pupil understands 
what is expected of him, that he is fresh, vigorous, undistracted, and that he has a 
fair amount of intelligent and intelligible assistance. 

6. Point by point, in the course of the year, fix in their minds such cautions, as, 
Dot your Vs and cross your t*8. Write plainly. Avoid repeating the same word. 
Divide a word between syllables at the end of a line. Avoid flourishes and writing 
across a written page. Copy a letter that is blotted. Always re-read what you write 
be/ore allowing it to leave your hands. Avoid the use of *' the blunderer's mark " (A), 
and •• tJie forgetful one's paragraph ** (a postscript). Erase a misspelled word, and 
rewrite it lightly and careJitUy, 
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Stories, 



read and reproduced. 

invented with the aid of pictures. 

invented without aid. 

told to illustrate qualities of animals or of persons. 

r an owl and a stork. 
a horse and a cow. 
a penny, a pencil, and a ring. 
a cube, a cylinder, and a sphere. 
a fish and a bird, 
a table, a chair, and a stove, 
a squirrel, a rat, and a beaver. 



Comparison of 



The Weatlicr. 

The air all around the earth is the atmosphere. The atmosphere is 
about fifty miles thick. The sun, moon, and stars are far, far above it, 
in space. We can see them clearly because the air is transparent. 

Light and heat come through the atmosphere. When the air is 
heated, it rises, and the cool air on each side rushes into its place. Air 
in motion isi mnd. A light wind is a zephyr^ or gentle breeze. A strong 
wind is a gale. A very powerful wind is a hurricane. When the wind 
eddies and whirls around, it is a whirlwind. When there is no wind, it 
Is a calm. 

The heat falling on the earth evaporates the water. This vapor rises 
and becorfles clouds. When cool air rushes into a cloud, it condenses the 
vapor into drops of water. The drops are heavier than the air, and 
fall to the ground. We say that it rains. If very cold air strikes the 
cloud, the moisture congeals, and it snows. If the drops of water 
(rain) freeze while falling, we have hail instead of rain. What As a 
thermometer? a barometer? What is the climate of a place? Name a 
place that has a hot climate. Where is there a temperate climate? a 
cold climate? a dry climate? What is meant by a salubrious climate? 

f what it is, — how and where it is made, 
why it is white, 
what becomes of it. 
what children do when it snows, 
what the birds do. 

It protects winter wheat, etc. 
Uses, -j It prepares the plains for new grass, 
supplies streams when it melts. 



Snow, 



fit] 

3, j It 1 

Lit J 
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Note. — Clonds are filled with moisture. Very cold air congeals 
(crystallizes) the moisture, and it falls in flakes. If very cold air should 
be admitted into a room fkiU of warm and very damp aiVy snow would 
form in the room. This has happened in extremely cold countries. 
The snow, like water breaking over rocks, is white, because it reflects 
every ray of light. 



Furte. 

foundation 



walls . 
windows , 



chimneys 

shutters . 

etc. 



A House. 

Materials. What fbr. 

. . Stone To make the house stand 

flrmly; and to keep the cold 
and rain ftom getting under 
the walls. 
r stone and mortar, 

' \ bricks, wood, or iron. 

. wood and glass ... To let in light, air, and sun- 
shine ; and to kee^fout wind 
and rain. 

. . bricks To carry off soot and smoke. 

. . wood or iron ... To keep out sun, wind, noise, 

and robbers. 

pine, 
maple, 
f Kinds,— ^ fruit, 
oak, 
*" walnut, etc. 
Parts of a tree, 
Uses of parts to the tree, 

tan bark, 



Trees, 



Uses of parts to us, 



fruit, 
ftirniture, 
maple syrup, 
kindlings, 
Christmas trees, 
^ houses, etc. 



PART II. of the Elementary Lessons in English, 

** Hoiv to tell the Parts of Speech" is An Litroduction to ^^ The 
Essentials of English Grammar,** The pupil no longer studies 
words with reference merely to their meaning, pronunciation, 
spelling, written form, and use to express ideas, but as elements of 
sentences, — as parts of speech, — and considers each with refer- 
ence to its use in the sentence. The technical terms of grammar 
are employed, and the more obvious rules of syntax are taught. 

The Plan is inductive. The lessons are arranged in the order 
of their logical dependence ; they proceed from the known to the 
unknown, from the simple to the more difficult, from the particu- 
lar to the genesal. But one difficulty is presented at a time. The 
way to the new difficulty is cleared, either by observation of the 
facts of the language, or by a review of something previously 
taught. When the new ideas are clearly apprehended, and can be 
clearly stated, a concise, but accurate and comprehensive, definition 
is formed, and the new term is given. The lesson so mastered is 
followed by a variety of oral and written exercises, to secure 
thoroughness, and to broaden the application of what has been 
taught. Knowledge already acquired is kept fresh and available 
by means of frequent review and test exercises. 

The Subject-matter is chosen with reference, first, to the actual, 
every-day needs of men and women who are to use the English 
tongue ; second, to the needs of those who will take a broader 
range, and supplement this practical knowledge by the study of 
the science and literature of the language. These two interests are 
blended in every lesson, and are kept in view throughout the 
course. All non-essentials of English grammar — matters of dis- 
puted usage, formidable tables of inflections and conjugations, and 
all rules which " darken counsel by words without knowledge'* — 
are ignored. The sentence is made the starting-point of study 
and investigation. The pupils review statements, inquiries, com- 
mands, and exclamations ; say that each expresses a thought, and is 
therefore a sentence ; tell for what each sentence is used, and re- 
ceive and define the terms declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamative. They review what they know of the " two parts of a 
statement," and receive, use, and define the terms siibject and pj^edi- 
cate. They review names of persons, places, things, parts of things, 



and materials of which things are made; add names of things 
which we hear, feel, think of, — names of actions, qualities, and 
multitudes, — and use and define the term Noun. They have an 
ohservation lesson on words used in the extent of their application 
(as hooks) and words which limit application (as blue, these, stjc), 
to prepare for the study of the adjective. And so, each lesson 
linked to something learned before, each lesson the foundation of 
something to come after, each lesson containing something of 
interest and something of use, — pupils may complete the usual 
course of grammatical work without once suspecting that " Gram- 
mar is a hard, uninteresting, and useless study." The vocabulary 
lessons and exercises for practice in oral and written composition 
are novel and valuable. Other rules for spelling* for the use of 
capitals, marks of punctuation, and marks used by proof-readers, are 
added as occasion requires. A resume of these, a table of syno- 
nymes, a table giving the sounds and diacritical marks of the con- 
sonants, and an additional list of abbreviations, make up the 
Appendix to Part II. 

The Method of the book rests not upon theory, or experiment 
merely, but upon successful practice. Since the object of language 
study should be to promote mental growth and discipline, and to 
form correct habits of thought and study, as well as to build up 
a knowledge of the forms and usages of the language, the method 
of language-study should be the natural or scientific one long ago 
successfully employed in the study of other subjects. The pupil 
should deal with words and sentences as with birds or flowers ; 
learn their forms, uses, resemblances, and differences, and, when he 
has a sufficient acquaintance with them, classify them and deduce 
their laws. But to do this he must be guided deftly and cer- 
tainly by the hand of the teacher. 



